He Heads Architects 
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Charles David, Montreal, has been chosen for 1946-47 to head 
the 39-year-old Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. Mr. 
David's elevation comes as 900 Canadian architects from Sydney 
~ te Victoria settle to the task of shaping postwar communities, 
housing, factories, hospitals and schools. The new RAIC presi- 
dent began practice in Montreal in 1919 on return from over- 
seas service as a lieutenant of Engineers. Among important 
works from his boards have come churches, public, industrial 
and office buildings, apartment houses and residences. Mr. David 
is a director of Wartime Housing Ltd. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Our Tax System 
“World’s Worst’ 


Drastic overhaul of our tax system was one promise clearly im- 
plied in the Dominion proposals for a new deal with the provinces, 
At a recent meeting of the Dominion-provincial conference Prime 
Minister King is reliably reported to have made a definite commit- 
ment on this matter. He reputedly said that, as soon as a satisfactory 
deal with the provinces was achieved, the Dominion would further 
reduce personal income tax and would take immediate steps to re- 
duce the element of double taxation in the corporation levy. 

Speaking to the Canadian Club, Toronto, this week, Blair Fraser, 
Ottawa Editor, Maclean’s Magazine, described the Canadian tax 

system as “the worst in the world” because of the way in which it 
discourages enterprise, restricts production, Under it, the enterprise 
system cannot survive. 

Graham F. Towers, Governor of the Bank of Canada, incisively 
gums up the dire tax crisis now upon us. Referring in his annual 
meeting address to the fact that Canada can hardly escape serious 
external threats to her trade or to the level of her employment, Mr. 
Towers said: 

“This accents the need for the fullest possible encouragement to Cana- 
dian enterprise and focuses attention on the outcome of the current 
Dominion-provincial discussions which will determine the character of 
our tax system during the transition period. If mutually satisfactory 
agreements can be reached which will adapt present taxation arrange- 
ments to postwar conditions, it will be possible for tax rates to be set 


in such a way as to encourage business expansion and promote high and 
stable employment... 

“Failure to reach satisfactory Dominion-provincial agreements will 
mean a return to the pre-war multiplicity of taxes. Whether govern- 
ments intend it or not, the character of our tax system will have a power- 
ful effect on business enterprise and economic conditions, and reversion 
to the pre-war tax situation will certainly hamper economic expansion. 
In view of the very difficult international situation which we must face, 
such a development would appear to involve risks which this country 
ean ill afford to take.” 

Mr. Fraser, at the Canadian Club, made it very plain that in his 
view the only hope of achieving a reasonably sound tax system was 
in putting the management of income and tax in the hands of the 
Dominion Government as recommended in its proposal to the 
provinces. Mr. Towers would seem to be saying just about the same 
thing. Premier Drew of Ontario does not concede the point, but it is 
pretty clear that he is prepared to concede any point where the 
national interest is well-established. 

Certain it is that the men now holding premiers’ offices, hence cur- 
rently acting for the Canadian people at the Dominion-provincial 
conference, have a vast and urgent responsibility, The welfare of a 

-whole generation at least depends on their willingness to bury per- 
sonal and regional feuds; to help frame for Canada a system which 
will let her work toward her great destiny. 

” 


What's Behind Food Crisis? 


There is something highly disturbing over the suddenness with 
which the world has been confronted with a food crisis. It is difficult 
to understand why there was not more warning. With UNRRA and 
other observers supposedly on the job in Europe and Asia, and with 
regular reports coming from most of the rest of the world, surely the 
situation should have been foreseen and corrective steps taken months 
@g0. 

Poor crops in the southern hemisphere had been reported as well 
as the steady disappearance of grain stocks in North America, That 
large areas of Europe and Asia were running seriously short of food 
was well known. And certainly what is probably the dominant 
factor in the whole situation—the sealed frontiér which now splits 
Europe in two—has been no secret since Potsdam. So long as the Rus- 
sians continue to ban the free movement of supplies from the natural 
surplus food areas of the eastern half into the overpopulated 
and industrialized western sections, no permanent solution for 
Europe’s food problem seems in sight. 

But all those vital facts were known months ago, Why then, the 
crisis now, half a year after the normal wheat seeding period in the 
greater part of the Northern Hemisphere? 

Had the situation been brought to a head early last fall, acreage 
of winter wheat, the predominant type in Europe and most of the 
U. S., could have been boosted and large quantities of grain, since fed 
to livestock, could have been held for human consumption.. It takes 
from four to five pounds of grain to produce a pound of pork, beef 
or mutton and when a man faces starvation, four or five pounds of 
any grain will keep him alive longer than one pound of meat. 

However, this is water under the bridge. Fortunately for Europe’s 
starving millions, western Canada and the north central U.S., grow 
spring wheat. In the U.S. the emphasis has been on greater acreage 
for two years; in Canada acreage has expanded, despite contrary 
advice from Ottawa. Undoubtedly that acreage can be expanded 
again this spring without fear of glutted markets next fall. Optimists, 
however, are warned against expecting too much, A big acreage is 
mo guarantee of a big crop. The greatest wheat crop Canada ever 
harvested (1942) came from one of the smallest acreages in 10 years. 

Favorable weather is vital and the long term indications so far, 
gre none too favorable, 

In the meantime if we want to act like civilized beings it is up to 
Canadians, Americans and the people of every surplus food country 
to conserve every possible pound for shipment to the destitute. 
We must not permit our own realistic generosity to diminish simply 
because Russia will not permit one half of Europe to come to the aid 
ef the other half. 
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Output Now 
Recovering 


Production Up This 
Month After Postwar 
Letdown — Good 
Earnings Indicated 


MONTREAL (Staff)—Operating 
ratio of Dominion Textile Co. mills 
is now appreciably abc ve the low 
during the temporary slump immedi- 
ately after’the end of the war. Out- 
put for the fiscal year ending Mar. 
31, 1946, will probably be about the 
same as in the preceding 12 months. 

Present operations of all plant 
facilities average 81% to 82% of 80- 
hour-machine-use (the standard 
theoretically denoting full-out oper- 
ations). This is considerably below 
the peak, early in the war, of 115%, 
but appreciably above the average 
level in the latter half of 1945. 

Earnings may be lower than the 
$9.82 a share on common reported 
for the 1945 fiscal year. Last fiscal 
year’s earnings (a jump from $5.57 
in 1944 year) reflected upward ad- 
justment in standard profits for tax 
purposes based on increase in capi- 
tal employed. -Also, there was a 
special increment to earnings of 
$680,549 (equal to $2.52 a share on 
common) due to inventory adjust- 
ment. A similar, though smaller, ad- 
dition is likely this year. 

Actual earnings results on a year’s 
operations cannot vary much under 
present subsidy agreement with the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corp., which limits profits to 
116 2/3% of standard profits. 

The company has drawn up an 
improvement and expansion pro- 
gram, including erection of a new 
modern plant, but construction work 
is unlikely while materials are 
scarce and building costs are at pres- 
ent high level, 
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Dom.Textile Would Only Cut Alcohol 


If U.S. Policy Maintained 


Ottawa (Staff)—Very little -ma- |, 
terial benefit to Britain would ac- 
crue by cutting back brewing and | 


distilling cereal supplies at this | 


time, it is felt here. But it is recog- 
nized that Canada) will have no al- 
ternative but to move in this direc- 
tion if the United States carries 
forward the present declaration to 
discontinue use of wheat in direct 
production of alcohol and beer and 
to cut back use of grains in the pro- 
Guction of beverage aizorcl. 


Right now Ottawa is frankly 
sceptical whether the Truman “in- 
struction” on use of grain by brew- 
ers and distillers wiil “stick” any 
more than the equally hasty pro- 
gram for darkening bread. If it 
does, Ottawa may have to move 
along parallel lines for “politicai 
reasons.” It will probably move 
first on distillers and later, and 
more reluctantly, on brewers. 

Application of the Truman for- 
mula would be a terrific wallop to 
Canadian brewers. This U. S. for- 
mula (if it becomes effective) would 
limit use of grains for production 
of beer to “an aggregate quantity 
equal to that used for this purpose 
in 1940.” In the case of both Can- 
ada and the United States this is 
estimated to represent a cutback of 
30% or more on basis fo 1945 out- 
put, 


Such a formula, for Canada, 


would give rise to a great number 


\of difficulties at the provincial 


level—rationing, tax and adminis- 
trative difficulties. It is a headache 
which Ottawa will avoid as long as | 
possible, 


Canadian brewers and distillers 
confirm the Ottawa view that dras- 
tic curbs would now be of little 
benefit. 

Opinion in the industries is that 
any restrictions adopted will not be 
as severe as in the United States 
where, it is estimated, liquor and 
beer output will be reduced 30%. 
Canadian officials say no sizable 
grain saving can result from pro- 
duction curbs here since: 

1. Practically all the wheat used 
in production of beverage alcohol 
+ « « approximately seven million 
bushels in the peak war years, now 
considerably less . . . is of No. 3 
Northern variety, up to now not 
considered of exportable quality. 

2. Th: amounts of other grains 
being used in liquor production 
have been small—altogether they 
only amounted to about 10%, in| 
1943, of the amount of wheat used. | 
With peacetime return to large- 
scale production of beverage alco- 
hol, demand for corn, however, has 
become heavy. 

3. Only 7%-10% of Canadian bar- 
ley is going into malt and even 10% 

(Continued on page 2, col. 4) 


Ford Shuts Down at Windsor 
For Lack of American Steel 


Ford of Canada’s announcement 
of Windsor shutdown this week- 
end because of the U. S. steel strike, 
and Mr. Howe’s recent warning that 
Chrysler too might close, turned 
fears of large-scale labor layof? into 
actuality in the fourth week of 
the strike. The General Motors 
Oshawa plant already is closed. 

Further substantial layoffs will be 


Expect Ottawa to Adopt 
U.S.-U.K. Air Policies 


_Canada’s Acceptance of “Fifth Freedom’?.Seen 
More Probable Following British Reversal of 
Its Chicago Air Conference Stand 


OTTAWA (Staff) — Canada now 
faces a major decision in the field of 
international airway policy. 


The decison is whether or not this 
country shall grant “fifth freedom” 
air rights to other nations, Fifth 
freedom rights means that U. S. 
planes, for example, would be free 
to start their transatlantic flights 
from an American port and stop to 
pick up or discharge passengers on 
Canadian soil. So far, Canada has 
refused to agree either to bilateral 
or multilateral granting of the fifth 
freedom. 


But out of the blue this week in 

Bermuda, Britain and the United 
States composed their differences 
and reached accord “ot only on the 
fifth freedom but on most if not all 
outstanding and controversial mat- 
ters such as rates, frequencies, etc. 
This ability to reach an agreement 
after the original breakdown at 
Chicago and the more recent con- 
troversy over Pan-American Air- 
ways rate-cutting, is considered re- 
markable. As well, it forces Canada 
to decide whether to give the “fifth 
freedom.” 
. Obviously, from the U. S. view- 
point the fifth freedom would be a 
major concession from Canada. It 
would make it easy and profitable 
for U. S. lines to pick up or unload 
traffic in this country on the trans- 
atlantic run. On the other hand, 
Canada may need the so-called fifth 
freedom if she starts a South Am- 
erican run. 

The Bermuda U. S.-U. K. agree- 
ment suggests that two things have 
happened to enable these countries 
to reach an accord: 

1. United States has conceded 
to Britain its point -about inter- 
governmental control and action 
to prevent rate wars. 

2. Britain has conceded the “fifth 
freedom” and also has abandoned 
her earlier insistence on a rigid 
formula for control of frequencies, 
plane capacity, etc. 

This latter concession is also of 
very considerable concern to Can- 
ada. 


Ottawa Taking 
Stock on Steel 


OTTAWA (Staff)—Officials here 
have been trying (not very suc- 
cessfully) to determine the in- 
ventory position of Canadian firms 
in respect of steel, 

It is admitted that shortages 
have already curtailed operations 
in some plants. Many more stop- 
pages are expected in the next 
week or two whether the U. S. 
strike is settled or not, 

Steel inventories in the indus- 
trial “pipe line” in Canada were 
at a very low ebb for most indus- 
tries even before the strike started. 
Some relief is being afforded by 
special measures taken to balance 
out Canadian productive capacity 
and to curb exports. 


s . 
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When Britain and Canada met to 
reach an airways agreement in Ber- 
muda some weeks ago, the U. K. was 
unwilling to grant such concessions. 
Thus the U. K.-Canada agreement 
provides for a définite schedule of 
frequencies for the two countries. 

Now, presumably, if Canada were 
to demand it, this country would be 
able to obtain from Britain as “favor- 
able” terms as has the United States. 


Div. To Include 
Nylon “Rights” 


MONTREAL (Staff) — In an- 
nouncing to the Montreal Curb 
Market declaration of an initial 
dividend of 17% cents a share on 
the common stock, payable April 
11 to stock of record March 13, 
Belgium Glove & Hosiery Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., added: 

“Common shareholders will be 
entitled to purchase from the com- 
pany on the basis of their common 
holdings, a maximum of three 
pairs of first quality nylon hosiery 
and, for such purpose, to apply 
their cash dividend to extent 
necessary. Cards giving full de- 
tails will be sent to shareholders 
of record March 15, for completion 
and return by March 30.” 


inevitable if the strike is not settled 
soon, a Financial Post survey of 
steel distributing and consuming 
channels reveals, 


The household appliance industry 
needs vitreous enamelling sheet. 


Added to building industry worries 
over lack of heavy structural shapes 
is virtual suspension of buttweld 
pipe production here because of 
stoppage of U. S. Bessemer flat- 
rolled steel. 


The structural steel industry so 
far has been scraping by on inven- 
tory and resourcefulness but fears 
extension of the strike may result 
in deferment until 1947 of many 
larger buildings designed in steel. 

Farm tool industry’s steel inven- 
tory has shrunk greatly. 

A full one third of Canada’s over- 
all steel requirements normally is 
imported from United States, And 
experts say well over a month will 
be required after settlement of the 
strike, to get distribution back to 
anything like normal. 


See Crude Rubber 
Use to Be U pped 


An unlimited supply of natural 
rubber may not be available for 
another two years, but an in- 
crease in the percentage of crude 
Tubber used may be expected this 
year, reports from the United 
States indicate. There the industry 
may be able to use 25% of na- 
tural rubber to 75% of general- 
purpose synthetic in place of the 
present 10%-90% proportion it 
natural rubber receipts continue at 
present estimates during the next 
six months. If this becomes pos- 
sible in the U.S. it seems likely it 
will be also in Canada, The Finan- 
cial Post understands. 


Difficulties in restoring produc- 
tion in the Far East are said slow- 
ing up the supply. Crude rubber 
production is not expected to ex- 
ceed 700,000 tons a year (about 
70% of pre-war world average) 
over the next two years. 
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Revive Bonded U. K. Men Here Tell 
Cost of Prosperity 


Need $5 Billions — $1.5 Billions From Canada 
— To Bridge the Trade Gap of the Next Three 


Truck Cargoes 
U.S. Requests 


OTTAWA (Staff)—Simplification 
of customs regulations at border 
points was discussed at Washington 
last week. The most difficult point 
at issue was that of permits to U. S. 
carriers to send trucks in bond 
across Canadian territory. 

Last year key U. S. officials waited 
on Ottawa with a vew to restora- 
tion of ‘the valuable truck-in-bond 
privilege which was granted by Ot- 
tawa aS a war measure, lapsed Dec. 
31, 

Certainly, if the concession is 
again granted, it will be on condi- 
tion that U. S. carriers agree to 


Years and Free Trad 


By KENNETH R. WILSON 
OTTAWA (Staff)—Britain stated 


her case for a loan from re 


this week. 

Boiled down, the case stated is 
that Britain will go $5 billions in 
the hole on her international trade 
during the next three years. Pre- 
sumably, although this was not pub- 


certain regulations and “economic” | licly stated by the British spokes- 


sanctions, to compensate for the 


privilege of saving time and money | 


by using Canadian provincial roads. 


1,287 Houses Built 
In WTH Program 


OTTAWA (Staff) — Housing 
highlights made public this week 
by Hon. C. D. Howe reveal that 
Wartime Housing Ltd. has com- 
pleted 1,287 of its new postwar 
veterans’ housing program. An- 
other 6,711 units are under con- 
struction. 

The 1946 housing program for 
all types of dwelling was placed 
by Mr. Howe as 10,000 to 15,000 in 
excess of the number of units 
built in 1945. Mr. Howe admitted 
that exact knowledge of what was 
done in 1945 was still not avail- 
able: He thought the 1945 total 
for units built and completed was 
probably about 35,000. 

Mr. Howe stated that in addition 
to its present postwar program, 
Wartime Housing had built 17,218 
wartime dwelling units of which 
2,256 were now occupied by 
veterans. 


Canada Sells 
Over 60 Ships 
Since War End 


OTTAWA (Staff)—The Canadian 
Government is “getting out of the 
shipping business as fast as it can,” 
Hon. C, D. Howe, Minister of Re- 
construction, states. Chief aim is 
to dispose of government-owned 
vessels to Canadian operators. 

Here is the present “score” of 
postwar disposal: 

Cargo Vessels Sold 
’ To To 
Candn, U.K. or 
Oper- Foreign 
ators Buyers 
10,000-ton Canadian 

(N. Sands Type) 
10,000-ton Victory , 
4,700-ton vessels . 
3,600-ton tankers’ , 
10,000-ton tankers . 


2 


2 
8 
3 
5 


38 
Cargo Vessels Chartered 
10,000-ton vessels , 35 

is ‘ 

73 117 

Out of the 13 vessels (4,700-ton) 
sold abroad, 10 have gone to France, 
two to Brazil and one to Norway. 
New orders placed with Canadian 

shipping firms since, the end of the 
war total about $40 millions. These 
include an important French order. 
plus private contracts for Brazil 
and Holland. French business is 
stated to include eight 7,200-ton ves- 
sels; 80 steel barges (150-ton) for 
Indo-China and 15 trawlers. The 
Brazil order is for six cargo vessels 
(7,200-ton); Dutch, two 3,000-ton 
vessels, 


U.S. Loan to Britain Runs Into Snags 
Here Is WhySome Britons Are Opposed 


Many express surprise th&t the 
proposed U. S. loan to the United 
Kingdom, now before the U. S, 
Congress for approval, created per- 
haps as much opposition in the 
United Kingdom as it is now en- 
countering in the United States. 
Here are some of the more import- 
ant reasons underlying the objec- 
tions raised in certain U. K, quar- 
ters. 

1, Would break up Empire unity. 

Certain sources in the United 
Kingdom, represented particularly 
by Col. Amery and Christopher 
Hollis M.,P., author and economist, 
see in the acceptance of the loan and 
Bretton Woods the breaking up of 
Empire unity. They feel that the 
political and economic advantages of 
existing unity far outweigh-any con- 
cessions that the United States are 
prepared to offer. This aspect of the 
loay, question is covered more fully 
by Adelphi on page 13. 

2. The amount is too small. 

The loan, in the form of a “line of 
credit,” amounts to $3.75 billions and 
must be utilized before Dec. 31, 1951. 
United Kingdom Treasury officials 


before they are exhausted. 


Some observers point out that the | the free convertibility of sterling at 


{ 


United Kingdom may be expected 
to have an annual deficit between 
international income and outgo of 
$1.4 billions, at least until such time 
as their exports increase 57% in 
volume above the 1938 level when 
they will achieve a balanced posi- 
tion. At this rate the loan will only 
last 2% years at which time the 
United Kingdom will be placed fully 
on its own resources, 

3. Bretton Woods will be too costly. 


Part of the loan will have to be 
drawn on by the United King- 
dom, it is argued, to finance the in- 
itial U. K. contribution to the Inter- 
national Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund of Bretton Woods. 
This contribution will approximate 
$1.3 billions (the full quota for the | 
United Kingdom in Bretton Woods | 
is $2.6 billions) and will leave that 
much less of the loan available for 
maintaining a balance in United 
Kingdom's international payment 
position. 

3. The terms of the commercial 
agreements are too severe. 


a time when the United Kingdom is 
least able to sustain such a burden. 
These people point out that the war 
has left the United Kingdom’s for- 
eign investment at a level of $12 
billions a reduction of $4 billions 
from pre-war levels, while Britain’s 
external liabilities, in the form of a 
sterling debt, amount to $14 bil- 
lions. Not only will Britain be op- 
erating with a substantially cur- 
tailed income from foreign invest- 
ments, but its burden of increasing 
exports to 175% of pre-war volume 
is intensified by the increased indus- 
trial capacity of the United States 
which will certainly be seeking ex- 
port markets, it is argued. 

4. Accumulated sterling balances. 


man, Britain will want something | 


like $1.5 billions from Canada to 
supplement the $3.75 billéons loan 
from the United States, thus giving 
the United Kingdom enough work- 
ing capital to tide over the deficits 
of the transition period, preserve 
her position as Canada’s best cus- 


| 
tomer. 
| 


In effect, Britain has hung a $1.5 
billions price tag on prosperity. 

The preliminaries took place in | 
an unpretentious conference room 
in the East Block—without pub- 
licity. Representing Britain were | 
Sir Wilfrid Eady, top-fight British 
Treasury official; C. F. Cobbold, 
deputy governor of the Bank of | 
England; R. H. Brand, Treasury 
representative at Washington; Gor- 
don Munro, financial adviser to the | 
British High Commissioner at Ot- 
tawa, and the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Mac- | 
donald. For Canada, Rt. Hon. J. L. | 


e Channels 


| Clark, Graham Towers, Dr. W. A. 
| Mackintosh and R. B. Bryce. 
Shortly after tabling the British 
| case, Eady met Canadian newsmen 
| —a marked change from what hap- 
| pened in Washington where the 

British only stated their case pub- 

licly after negotiations had been 
| completed. Another important 
| change is that Eady, not Keynes, 
| was the official British spokesman. 
| Despite his brilliance, Keynes is 
| inclined to overstate his case and 
| has a sharp tongue. Eady is a pa- 
| tient, persuasive and highly skilled 
| civil servant of long experience. 


Face $5 Billions Deficit 

The case put by Sir Wilfrid was 
that of a nation which expected to 
fall short of balancing her inter- 
national accounts by $5 billions ir 
the next three years. This quite 
apart from any new obligations 
Britain may assume by freeing the 
blocked balances of other countries 
in the sterling area. 

Of this total, $3 billions is the 


| expected deficit for 1946. The re- 


maining $2 billions is the anticipat- 
ed “gap” for 1947 and 1948. 

In 1946 British figures call for 
$3.3 billions (U.S. dollars) of over- 
seas expenditure on food, raw ma- 





Ilsley was flanked: by Dr. W. C. | 


Inside | 
News 


Oats for Human Food 
are foreseen as a possibility in 
Europe, where demand for the 
Canadian product continues high. 
The Canadian Wheat Board, how- 
ever, has recently sanctioned ex- 


port of 1.5 million bushels to the | 


United States, subject to payment 
of prevailing equalization fees. 
(p.8) 


Meat May Be Scarce 
as a result of urgent demands for 
Canadian grain in England and 
Europe. The demand will prob- 
ably mean that less grain will be 
available for feeding livestock, un- 
til the emergency passes. (p.8) 


MacNab Sells CPR 

on advice of his investment man- 
ager. The stock is ‘now at its high- 
est level since “~“1, but, MacNab’s 
adviser says, wartime traffic peaks 
are ended, and increases in wages 
and in cost of supplies are adding 
to operatiiig costs. Managed In- 
vestment. (p.27) 


Nylons Are Coming 

—yes, they -will actually be on sale 
in Canada next week, but prob- 
ably in short supply, dealers warn. 
Prices and Trade board has set re- 
tail price ceilings ranging from 86c. 
to $2.50 a pair, according to quality 
(p 28). 


More Typewriters 

will be available for civilians soon. 
Hundreds of machines, now lying 
idle in Army and Air Force estab- 
lishments, are to be “demobilized” 
and turned over to War Assets 
Corp. for resale, within a few 
weeks. Meanwhile, deliveries of 
new machines lag six weeks to 
three months behind orders; but 
the backlog is being slowly whit- 
tled down (p 18). 


Senators Should Quit 

at 75, if not sooner, according to 
the majority opinion of Canadians 
interviewed by The Post. There is 
more division of opinion on the 
question of whether retiring sena- 
tors should receive a pension (p 7). 


Abject Surrender 

is the description given by British 
Imperialists, to the Attlee Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of the Bretton 
Woods agreement. Grim days are 
ahead for the United Kingdom and 
for Europe, as the threat of starva- 
tion forces further food restric- 


(p 13). 


tions. London calling, by Adelphi 
| 


No More Unpreparedness 
is the slogan of the day at Ottawa. 
Canadian industry is rapidly being 
converted to a peacetime basis, but 
plans are afoot, whereby it can be 
rapidly diverted to armament once 
more, if this country is once again 
called upon to fill the role of “the 


Under the terms of the proposed | Arsenal of Democracy” (p 3). | 


loan the United Kingdom under- 
takes to liquidate up to $15 billions 
of accumulated sterling balances, or 
to release them and make them free- 
ly convertible into any currency for 
current transactions. And 
United Kingdom must commence to 
do this within one year of the effec- 


the 


| 


i 


| tive date of the loan agreement. | 


The subsidiary commercial con-|Even if Britain could retain its | 
don’t expect any difficulty in using | ditions of both the proposed loan | war powers of exchange control, etc.. 
the loan by that time: their main | and Bretton Woods will oblige the | its task would be difficult. Stripped | 
problem will be to extend the funds | United Kingdom to give up bilateral | of these powers to control her inter- | 
over as broad an area as possible| trade agreements for multilateral} national position, the burdens im- 


trade agreements and will require 


posed on the United Kingdom, it is 
(Continued on page 2, col. 6) 


Free Ports for Canada 

are again being studied by the 
Dominion Government, but indi- 
cations are. that authorities are 
not sold on the proposition, Basic 
principle of free ports is that goods 
can be imported to such zones 
duty free, for reshipment to other 
countries. Common in Europe for 
many years, the free port plant 
was inaugurated in North America 
by New York nine years ago. A 
committee of experts may report 
to the Government on the subject 
soon (p 26). 

‘ 


‘ 


terials, tobacco, etc. As well, 
Britain expects to spnd $1.2 bil- 
lions to “keep the peace” around 
the world. This covers the cost of 
250,000 occupation troops in Ger- 
many—plus troops in the Middle 
East, Java, Greece, Palestine and 
contributions to UNRRA. 

Against this $5.5 billions outlay 
for 1946 Britain expects income of 
only $2.5 billions. Of this, $2.2 bil- 

| lions would come from exports and 
$250 millions from insurance, ship- 
ping, etc. It’s estimated that even 
to earn $2.2 billions in export trade 
Britain will have to raise her ex- 
ports to 55% of pre-war levels on a 
volume basis, During the war ex- 
ports shrank to 30%, of pre-war. It 
is claimed they must rise 30% in 
volume above pre-war before Brit- 
ish accounts will once more bal- 
ance. 


Scale Down War Debts 


Sir Wilfrid warns that this new 
postwar “debtor” Britain will start 
with $19 billions of external indebdt- 
edness chalked up against her, as- 
suming the U. S. Congress approves 
the pending $4.4 billions loan. This 
is exclusive of whatever is borrowed 
from Canada, and does not take into 
account Britain’s $12 to $15 billions 
of investments which are mainly in 
sterling areas. 

Highest figure which has been 
mentioned as a possible reparation 
payment from Germany is $20 bil- 
lions—and this has already been cut 
in half. Germany is now actually 
being subsidized by the United Na- 
tions to enable her to keép going. 

(Most of the $19 billions of ex- 
pected U. K. postwar debt is in the 
form of sterling balances, many of 
which are expected to be consid- 

(Continued on page 2, col. 5) 
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World Wheat Stocks 
To Drop 50% by July 


Source 
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Accumulated reserves of wheat 
in the four chief exporting coun- 
tries will reach a new low by July 
1, 1946, provided that rail and 
water transportation facilities are 
available to keep shipments mov- 
ing to Great Britain and Europe, 
whose heavy demands have focus- 
ed attention on the supply posi- 
tion of Canada and the United 
States. Canada has exported 1765 
million bushels of wheat and 
wheat flour during the first five 
months of the current crop year— 
50% more than for the corres- 
ponding period last year. Wheat 
on hand for export at Jan. 1 is 
estimated to be 237.8 million 
bushels, or 51% less than at the 
same date a year ago. 

World wheat carryover of 826 
million bushels last July ts ex- 
pected to be cut in half by next 
July, Average carryover from 
1927 te 1986 was 572 millien 
bushels. ° - 


. 
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HATS off... 


«+. to the variety in EATON'S 
Hat Department! Off-the-face, 
snap-down brims . . . Homburgs 
e + » Derbys... the style you 


look best in... the colour you 


like! .Including noted Stetsons, 


Bittmores, Birkdales : + Full 


range of sizes. 


EATON'S 


ACCOUNTANCY 


AND ALLIED ee 
Higher ting Courses 

al Scouring peniont 

Course. years - 

ecesuntests for Pings 


FOREIGN TRADE 
PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE 


Available for consultation 
on production, salés pro- 
motion and distribution of 
goods for. foreign markets. 


Inquiries Invited. 


Box 134, The Financial Post, 
Toronto, Ont. 


¥ 8T., TORONTO 
a Life Bldg., Room 1656 


CHOOLS 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for Salesman 


Qualified to call upon top executives to sell sery- 
* ices of long-established, reputable firm of 
Industrial and Management Engineers. 


Knowledge of engineering helpful, though not 
essential. Expert closer required. Liberal remun- 
“ -efative arrangement. 


Box 130, The Financial Post, Toronto 


OFFICE MANAGER 


Experienced export business; capable 

taking over supervision office routine, 

banking, books, traffic, personnel; 

~~ established business; excellent oppor- 

-», tunity; state background and previous 
experience. 


Apply Box 108, The Financial Post. Toronto, Ont. 


TREET WEST 
1}ORONTO,ONT. 


_dadriwe 


COMPAN Y Te eS ee ee we a 


AD. 3733 


. Donalda .”. 
Yast Amphi . 


Inventors Here More Practical|$5 Billions in 3 Years 


Bing Crosby Firm Discovers 


Canadian inventors are more prac- , “stitching” stee] are major items on 
tical than American inventors.| the development list to date. The 
That’s the conclusion reached by| remainder are household -articles 
Commonwealth Industrial Enter-|and games—clothes pins, bread 
prises Ltd., Canadian subsidiary of| knives, wax spreaders, flashlights, 
Bing Crosby’s Research Foundation. | toy guns, tobacco accessories—which 
Some 3% of the ideas submitted to} may retail from 50 cents to $5 if 
the Canadian company are rated| and when they go on the market. 

“ worth while”—about six times the| The percentage of practicability 
percentage of successes received by/| in the U.S. is much lower, accord- 
the parent firm in Hollywood. ing to Darcy Jones, Crosby engin- 

Of some 650 ideas screened| eer. Since 1940, when Bing Crosby 
through the offices of J. H. Fitz-| went into the gadget business in a 
gerald, Commonwealth president| big way, his company has screened 
and general manager, since opening | out Jess than one half of 1% of 50,- 
in Toronto last October, nearly two| 000 ideas submitted and marked 
dozen look promising. A new type| them for possible development. 
elevator shaft and a process for}; “We haven't struck a really hot 

idea in Canada yet,” Mr, Fitzgerald 

\f admitted. “But there have been 

ANNOUNCING some sound ideas put forward, and 

Important Appointments in we could scarcely hope to scout out 

Canadian Industry, Finance, more than two or three big ones in 
Business and Government. 


a year’s sifting.” 
-| Commonwealth reports a ve 
British American Oil Co.—aA. E. ns 
Osborough, wholesale sales man- 


small proportion of crackpots 
er, British Columbia division; W.| ®™0D8 its contributors. 
M. Martindale, retail sales man-| Method of Commonwealth is to 
ager, British Columbia; W. A. Wal-| contract with the inventor of any 
ton, operations manager; D. S. Wood- | idea considered marketable for the 
man, wholesale sales manager, Mani- | lifetime of his patent. Redesigning, 
toba; L. L. McMahen, retail sales necessary in the majority of cases, 
promotion manager, Manitoba; J. H.| is done by a Montreal industrial en- 
Patterson, operations manager, Mani- gineering firm and working models 
| ate prepared. These a ae 
; _ E. S. Linney, executive as- | used by another firm, w 
Se > so Wainwright, claims | Commonwealth has entered into dis- 
officer; R. C. Baird, internal audi-/| tributing arrangements, for testing 
tor; G. A. Cooke, assistant actuary; | marketability and estimating prob- 
J. D. Milne, assistant comptroller. | apie consumption. 


Canadian Lumbermen’s 
tion—Raoul Guerette, president. Before any invention reaches ge 

Canadian Industrial Traffic| duction stage it is submitted to 
League—W. J. McCallum, president; | Crosby Research Foundation for a 
S. W. Mayhew, vice-president. further investigation. 

Canadian Surety CoC, S. Band,} Trusting inventors, often without 
mah Menaiae & Housing the proper procedure, have come to 
Corp.—Major-Gen. Hugh A. Young, Commonwealth with working mod- 
vide-president. els of their brain children totally 

Commercial Alcohols, Ltd.—H. C.| unprotected by patent. In such in- 
Kerman, vice-president and general | stances they are advised to make a 
oewer: T. sean vice-presi-| search proving the originality of 
‘dent and secretary-treasurer. their ompan 

Dufferin Farmers’ Mutual Fire pared y Shooto the en : 
Insurance Co. — D. M. Gallaugher, 

Empire Life Insurance Co—D. W. | ventor’s contract royalties. 

superintendent of agen-| Commonwealth, under its contract 

aT with Crosby, is free to obtain Can- 

— + ae U.S. patents othe 

Roberts, special agent in Winnipeg. — ca eed see eaneie. 
Halifax Insurance 


} pee 

Lawer, ae ae ng — 

| Haro . Stanfield , 

Gilpin Brown, staff member. which Crosby has had difficulty in 

| Holstein-Friesian Associa of | producing; but President Fitzgerald 

Canada—C. C. Haviland, president. | says he is in the market for good 
Jean Gagnon & Co.—Jean J. Bon- | ideas anywhere. . 


homme,” a director; in: charge of fe Dee ARES 
oe = inland transportation e 
epartments. 
Milgo Ltd.—W. F. J,, Grimmond, United Steel 
}general manager; E. M. Griffith, 
\ North-West Line Elevators Asso Kaise F 
/ orth- evators - 
clation—Dr. Frank J. Greaney, di- r m r azer 
Ou nadeus “ Professi ® e 
0 on o on- 
al Engineers—G. Ross Lord, presi- In N 
‘ato. a Emre yecprota (AM NegOtLAtION 
n or-Gen. 
Howard ~Soennedy capes commis-| United Steel Corp. and Kaiser- 
sioner to enquire into reforestation | Frazer interests are negotiating for- 
and forest control. ward production of cars of the latter 
mun a Citizen—A. C. Cummings, | corporation in Canada, A. G. House, 
Quebec Brewers Association yes vice-president and treasurer of Unit- 
oe meme Ont. ee K.| Unconfirmed reports say negotia- 
Madsen, supply department man- tions contemplate a management 
ager. contract for USC, with certain car 
Sterling Trusts Corp.—H. R. Frost, | parts to be manufactured by the 
H._T. Burgess, directors. eompany, and with Kaiser-Frazer to 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. — John | purchase'a war plant‘in this country 
MeNair, secretary (and comptrol- for operational use. 
ler); J. L. Gasser, assistant secre- Anticipation of these negotiations 
tary; .W. W. Hetzel, assistant treas- | pa 8 
urer, reported largely responsible for 
Supertest Petroleum Corp.—R. K. | the recent remarkable rise in United 
Dayidson, sales manager, fuel oil|Steel common stock (up $1.50 last 
and burner department. - Monday, in a bear market, on vol- 
amon yr oerceir Trusts—Edgar G./ume of over 22,000 shares) and for 
; ‘iat heavy volume in recent sessions. A 
Universal Cooler Co. of Canada— good portion of recent buying is 


Dan Robertson, president; ong 2 said to be from New York. 


Gray, vice-president; Flem: Ww 
aa Wm, A. Alfs, Gras. Net earnings of upwards of $1 a 

Victory Mills, Ltd.—C. L. Rogers, |common share after all charges and 
vice-president. income tax are estimated for 1946 by 

Victoria Trust & Savings ‘Co | the management. A new tax base is 
Cm Weeks, Chairman ‘of Board, expected. With operations expanded 
Seal ones — oa 8&D-! and co-ordinated, and marketing 

Willard ‘Storage Batters, Co. of |{acilities also enlarged and intensi- 
Cc . A. Livingston, sales | fied, United Steel’s financial position 

is stronger than ever, and its outlook 

substantially better, the management 

é . stresses. The bank loan of $2,444,862 

Look For it Her © |at end of 1944 isnow completely re- 
Feb. 16,.1946 - | tired, it is stated: 

United has made a long-term con- 
Faerence ‘inion 2 | tract with Baldwin Locomotive 
Manas vest. 1 Works, eee to - mag 

v0.0 5 69 its machinery and equipment in 
Poot Scripts ¢ | Canada—hydraulic presses, Diesel 


Fossign Trade: 4 © gugtations . - - 14] engines and turbines and other ap- 
Grain 8 United Steel. . : 


d 2 | paratus. 
Investments . . 20 What'sNew...24/- Four new steel warehouses have 
INVESTORS’ INDEX been acquired—at Toronto, London, 
Alco... .. +22 Fidelity Life : 


wis 8 Getinesw Per, * 42] Welland and Montreal, strategicajly 
Bank of Canada 12 General 


Foods . 26 | located to serve big iron and steel 
Bell Telephone . 15 Hobbs Glass... 3 

Brazilian... . 21 

Canada 


volves the adoption of 22 patents 


REGULAR FEATURES 
fim oeeeI3 


Enquiries... 


t’ 2] | markets in these areas. United Steel 
-21/is expected to become one of the 
1 et Law. Pwr, 2 | biggest distributors of steel in Can- 
M -Harris . 20| ada. Reconversion problems will not 
Mates Line = 33 interfere with production of present 
Nan-Duncan. . 18/ lines or development of new ones, 
Northern *i9|the management is confident. Sub- 
a nenee wre = stantial business is now on hand, in- 
Premi ‘Trust. 18 cluding contracts with Russia. 
5 . #8. nt 
saimita Nw. .14/ Would Only Restrict 
Seiberiing ..- 19] Aleohol Conditionally 
eae Shs (Continued from page 1) 
Tip Top 4 | of this malt is going into food prod- 
MINES AND OILS ucts, and not beer. 
Aumaque....23  Hanna.....23| For the last year in which com- 
“ vee a aehincee he ah, = parable figures are available (1944), 
Anglo-Can.... 3 Home Oil... .31| Per capita consumer purchases of 
23 es in Canada was 


Anglo-Royyn. . 23 | alcohol beve 
Suit seal mat voi'.'4 $1 only 90% of that tor the United 
os ai, 5 oe tates. Consumption in the e 
Beaulieu Vente 20 Kirkland Lake | 23|Kingdom was 64%. of the U. S. 
Belleterre . . . 23 Labrador Expl. 23 | figure. 
Beveourt.. +. 23 Lake Dufault . . 23/ "In the United States, wheat may 
Brown Bousquet 31 Lee Gold. ...11{|not be used for production of alco- 
Ee 2 +» Lethbridge Coll. 13 | ho] after March 1, and use of other 
. MacDoneld . |. 23 |@raihs will be limited to five days’ 
MacL.-C’shutt . 22; consumption a month, a quantity 
ee. 23/equal to that used in 1940. The 
Natl, Malortic . 23| White House estimated that these 
ws Bidlamaque. 33 cuts will save about 20 million 
o- Cuditing 20; 33 a « —_ for food by’ June 


OFFICE MANAGER 


Seeks appointment. ° . Experi- 
enced Accounting, Audit, Credit 
and Collections, Personnel Man- 
agement, e 45. Box 110, The 
inancial Post, Toronto. 


, Indust. Acce 
Joliette Steel . 
Lob’ 
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Fanny Farmer . 


Campbell R. L. 
Canmore Coal , 13 
Cen illac . 23 


court... ... 2 

- Rouyn Merger . 23 
Rupunini.,.. . 30 
Shell 31 


™. Sullivan . « t 
Ger. ks bs 23 
Foothills ... 3 


oevce 

» « 20 
Greenlee... . 11 
Gulf Research . 31 
Habitant.... 23 


Socony-Vacuum 31 
Steep Rock... 15 
Villbona ; ; ; : 31 
West Amulet . 31 


(Continued from page 1) 
erably scaled down. In fact one 
condition of the U. S. loan is that 
Britain start at once to scale down 
these wartime debts.) 

On the right side of the ledger 
Sir Wilfrid pointed to evidence al- 
ready accumulated of Britain’s re- 
cuperative powers. He noted that 
liquid reserves in gold and dollars 
before the war were $2.5 billions. 
By the darkest hour (April, 1941) 
these had shrunk to a paltry $12 
millions. But by Sept, 1945, these 
had been worked back to $1% bil- 
lions. 


Also emphasized as prime British 
policy was the desire “to get back 
as quickly as possible to freedom 
of imports and free convertibility 
of sterling.” British policy, insisted 
Sir Wilfrid, was to reach “the larg- 
est possible volume of trade and 
the freest possible movement of 
trade and-currency.” ‘ 


The real issues, he stated, were 
“When” and “how fast.” 


Were the U. S. Congress to turn 
down the present loan agreement it 
would mean immediate abandon- 
ment by Britain of Bretton Woods 
“and other international commit- 
ment.” Lacking such assistance, 
Britain would go her way “unaid- 
ed,” This road, it was stated, would 
be long and hampered with “great 
restrictions.” On the other hand, 
dollar assistance would mean 
“greater speed toward recovery, 
less restriction and untold encour- 
agement.” 

Though no comment was made 
regarding present vocal objections 
being raised in Britain to accept- 
ance of Bretton Woods and the U. S. 
loan, it seems clear that Sir Wil- 
frid and other British officials be- 
lieve the present attempt at “free 
convertibility” of sterling into dol- 
lars is a goal worth striving for and 
worth the price which the Ameri- 
cans are exacting. 

The British are pleading here 
their “over-all” case. In short, ways 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


end figare fer each inse 
Minimum a4. 18 words. Add siz 
werds when box number is 
required. When replies are to 
be mailed to advertiser, add 
Cc ads. payable in 
tract rates 8 on 


C. ST.) ig principal activity at present in- 


FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 


OP notch Factory Superintendent for 

a quality furniture and woodwork: 
plant in Western Ontario. Must be g 
personnel man, miliar with the 


A resourceful man with initiative and 
with the vision and to develop 
our workers to produce ity merchan- 

at minimum salary the 


ed Steel is reported to have stated. | right 


SOUTH AMERICA 


© YOU need a sales representative? 

College graduate, chemical technical 
ability. ite and speak Spanish with 
ease. Eight years residence in various 
countries of South and Central America. 
Box 104, The Financial Post, Toronto, 


POSITION WANTED 


W A LLA field and amine, 

ALLA. an en ce, 
excellent references, Due a demobiliza- 
tion March desires position with Toronto 
or broker.. Box 120, The Finan- 


cial Post, Taronto 
ECONOMICS STUDENT 


GE 28, thoroughly bilingual, with 4 

in coast indepeyt speaking ana” orttine 

n $ an ing 

Spanish; leaving for Central America in 

ay for 4 . Wishes work for 

subsistence while there. Please state 

nature of work required and rate of pay 

offered. Apply Box 126, c/o The Finan- 
cial Post, Toronto, Ont. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
AVAILABLE 


ARRIED, age 26. Intensive training 

with nationally known chartered 
accountants, now in industrial concern as 
assistant to financial executive, sound 
knowledge of accounting, taxation, credits, 
staff supervision, etc. Seeks responsible 
Sas or industrial position. 


Salary 
; Box 128, The Financial Post, 
Toronto, Ont. 


ACCOUNTANT 


YEARS’ experience Cost and General 

Accounting, currently employed. 
Studying for C. P, A. degree. Married, 
thirty, Offering services to progressive 
organization where industry, enthusiasm 
and ability will mean permanence and 
advancement. Box 118, The ‘Financial 
Post, Toronto. 


MR. PRESIDENT 


HIS man can do, intelligently, the 
things you shouldn't do for yourself. 
Personable, industrious and intelligent 
army officer, age 36, married, B.A. and 
B. Commerce graduate, would welcome 
opportunity of becoming associated, as an 
executive assistant, with a reputable 
tion. Considerable e: i 
ice management, sales a 
administration. Box 132, The F 
Post, Toronto, Ont. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


_ for executive position. Pref- 
erence for new business or firm 
requiring tion where knowledge 
of costs and modern methods essential. 
Graduate engineer, 41, 20 years experience 
in responsible positions—jobbing and mass 
= Box 136, The Financial Post, 
‘oronto. 


RITISH firm desires to license 

or sell Canadian Patent number 
405,044, dated May 942, 
relating to Means for Glazing Win- 
dows. For information concerning 
this patent write to Ernest E 
Carver, 789 W. Pender St., 
couver, B.C, 


Van- 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


Long established Manufacturing 
Company operating in Ontario and 
Western Canada. Net Tangible Assets 
of $180,000.00. This business may be 
bought for $125,000.00. 


Box 80, The Financial Post, Toronto, 
Ont. 


Britain’s Trade Deficit 


and means of making sterling and 
U. S. dollars ‘freely. convertible | 
again at the earliest possible date. 
They are not seeking to put their 
Canadian dollar account in com- 
plete balance. The argue that, 
granted free convertibility, their 
Canadian dollar deficit can be look- 
ed after—once the 1946-48 gap in 
their international account is 
bridged. 

The British plan considerably in- 
creased export to Canada in 1946, 
but expect a big Canadian dollar 
deficit. Just how big depends large- 
ly on available supplies of food 
from Canada. The British have con- 
tracted for considerably more food 
(bacon, for example) than Canada 
will be able to supply. Thus Cana- 
dian officials don’t expect the “gap” 
will be as great as the British sug- 
gest. 

For 1946 the “gap” in U. K.’s 
Canadian account is now put at be- 
tween $500 and $700 billions. The 
total line of credit sought in Can- 
ada is between $1 and $1.5 billions. 
British need for Canadian loans is 
expected to decline sharply as 
Britain moves toward convertibility. 


Ottawa Calls For 
‘More Margin’ 


Investors will have to pay a 
higher percentage in cash for 
their purchases, it is understood. 
Margin requirements are to be 
boosted “substantially” under 
agreements with the Canadian 
stock exchanges and the charter- 
ed banks, it is stated. 

A boost to at least 50% cash pay- 
ment on stocks has been under 
discussion, Object of the move is 
to cut down on bank loan expan- 
sion, avert possible stock panics. 


Why Britons 
Oppose Loan 


(Continued from page 1) 
reasoned in some quarters, become 
even more intensified. 

5. Sterling area exchange arrange- 
ments, 


The United Kingdom is also ob- 
liged within one year to complete 
arrangements whereby sterling re- 
ceipts from sterling areas will be 
freely available for current transac- 
tions in any currency area without 
discrimination. This means the end 
of blocked sterling, a technique 
which was adopted during the war 
to protect the exchange value of 
the pound sterling. 


6, Other exchange arrangements. 

The United Kingdom has agreed, 
in accepting the terms of the U. S. 
loan, that after one year it will im- 
pose no restrictions on payments 
and transfers for current trans- 
actions in respect of third countries, 
This means, for example, that what- 
ever sterling balances Canada may 
accumulate out of its exporis to 
sterling areas will be available, if 
necesary, for conversion into United 
States dollars to settle. debit bal- 
ances with that country. It will 
place a strain on the external value 
of ,sterling which could only be 
sustained if United Kingdom exports 
reach the high postwar level which 
has been set. 
Summary 

Many people consider these finan- 
cial obligations so heavy that they | 
should not have been assumed, at 
least so rapidly. As an alternative 
to the loan and Bretton Woods and 
the restrictive conditions which they 
imposed on the British economy, 
this school of thought maintains that 
Empire and sterling area ties should 
have been strengthened by resorting 
to more intensive weapons of eco- | 


JAMAICA 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 


Tal 


working with Canadians in 
every walk of life 
_ Since 1817 


es 


BANK oF MonrrReEat 


ON BEHALF OF OUR CLIENTS 


+.. we exercise that “eternal vigilance” which 
is the price of investment safety. 


Write for our recommendations. 


GOODWIN HARRIS & COMPANY 
STOCK BROKERS AND BOND DEALERS 


Members: 
The Toronto Steck Exchange 
Vancouver Stock Exchange 
Canadian Commodity Exchange Inc. 


347 Bay St., Toronto 


Phone AD. 9041 Private Wires 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


@ Products of Canada’s forests—pulp and paper~are 
a key-stone in Canada’s economic structure. The 
industry vr more men and pays more in wa 
than any other manufacturing industry in the 
minion. 


Value of pulp and paper exports is greater than 
that of gny other country, and Canada is the second 
largest pulp producer in the world. 


In the development of Canada’s forest zesources 
new capital has played an important capital made 
available through the services of an investment house. 
Nesbitt, Thomson and Company Limited has been 
identified with the financing and development of 
several important companies in this industry. 


The experience of this House, and its nation wide 
facilities are at the disposal of investors and industry. 


NESBITT, THOMSON 


& COMPANY, LIMITED 
38 King Street West, Toronto 


Branches in the principal cities of Canada 
253A 


nomic nationalism, such as exchange , the full price which Britain will 
controls, export subsidies, deprecia-| have to pay is rather heavy, but 
tion, quotas, etc., even “though the/| expect that the United Kingdom 
development of this system would) will be able to live up to the condi- 
eventually split the world into two| tions imposed and shortly achieve 
giant trade areas, the dollar area/a balanced international position in 
and the sterling area. a world with a largely expanded 
Supporters of the loan realize that volume of international trade. 


Tue Island of Jamaica, lying in the Caribbean Sea, was discovered by Columbus in 1494. It is moun- 


tainous and of 


great beauty, taking its name from the native “Xaymaca” meaning “well wooded and 


watered.” It became British territory in the time of Oliver Cromwell. 


In addition to bananas and sugst, 


honey and oranges are produce 


which are the principal crops, coffee, ginger, 


and rum is manufactured on a large scale. 


The average value of Jamaica's external trade for the years 1935/9 was over 
$44,500,000 per annum. The population is approximately 114 millions. 


The first branch in Jamaica of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Over- 
seas)—a member of the Barclays Group of Banks—was opened at Kingston, 


the Capital of the Island, in 1837, since when offices have been establish 
Montego Bay, Falmouth, St. Ann’ 


at— 
s Bay, Port Maria, Morant Bay, Savanna-la- 


Mar and Annotto Bay. Those.concerned with trade in the West Indies, Africa or 
the Mediterranean, are invited to communicate with:— 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 


214 ST. JAMES STREET 
MONTREAL 


60 KING ST. WEST 
TORONTO 





LEADERSHIP 
IN 
STEEL PLATE 
WORK 


More efficient designs, 
economical weight reduc- 
tions, more stable structures, 
longer life .. . these are the 
reasons why Toronto Iron 
Works have achieved lead- 
ership in steel plate design, 
construction and field erec- 
tion. ° 


Take steel plate tanks ... 
from fifty to five million gal- 
lons . . . riveted or welded 
e « » horizontal or vertical 
-.. for the storage of every 
type of liquid, chemical or 
acid .. . the T.I.W. tank is 
structurally sound and leak- 
proof under all types of op- 
erating conditions. 


T.1.W. offers up-to-date en- 
gineering and manufacturing 
facilities plus the depend- 
ability and experience of 33 
yeors service to Canadian 
industry. 


IRON WORKS 


timiteoe 


‘DisieneRs, FABRICATORS, ERECTORS 


TORONTO MONTREAL 


LIFE 


... reports 


'Arsenals Project Assures Canada 


Won't Again Be Caught Unarmed 


OTTAWA (Staff)—Canada now 
has a program and a blueprint for 
preserving her wartime industrial 

| potential against the threat of future 
| war. 

The blueprint centres on a Crown 
company—Canadian Arsenals Ltd. 
| The program is largely the one con- 
| ceived’ and brought into being by 
‘Canada’s Number One arms expert 
‘and engineer-administrator, Col. 


| 
} 
i 


‘|Malcolm P. Jolley. 


Ever since the unpreparedness of 
1939, a number of interested minds 
ave been working on the problem 
of how Canada might maintain her 
war potential; how best she could 
contribute toward prevention of war 
by maintaining her industrial poten- 
tial. ‘ 


The answer came in Canadian 
Arsenals, Ltd.—joint’ product of 
combined planning by the three 
services, the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply and wartime in- 
dustrial experts: For the time being, 
this company is under direction of 
Department of Reconstruction. It is 
run by Col. Jolley as president and 
a board of directors—Brig. A. Ther- 
riault, vice-president; R. M. P. Ham- 
ilton, J. G. Notman, N. P. Petersen, 
E. T. Sterne and R. Flavelle, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Eventually the work of this com- 
pany and probably the company it- 
self will probably revert to Depart- 
ment of National Defense. ‘Mean- 
while, an opportunity has been made 
to put on a business basis, four es- 
sentials of postwar industrial pre- 
paredness for national defense: 


Prepare for Peace 
(a) Selection of tools and equip- 
ment from Great War II, to meet 


Talk $7 Million 
Shipbuilding Plan 


VANCOUVER — Seven million 
dollars’ worth of shipbuilding work 
is understood to be involved in ne- 
gotiations now under way between 
B. C. shipyards and Canadian Paci- 
fic and Canadian National steamship 
lines. . 


The following contracts are be- 
lieved involved: 


1. Construction of two new 
coastal passenger ships for the 
CNR .at.a cost of $2% millions 
apiece, which the company previ- 
ously announced it is now having 
designed: by a Vancouver architect. 

2. Reconversion..of the CPR’s 
SS Princess Kathleen, which will 
be returned to the company soon 
for B.C. coastal use. ° 

3. Redecking and overhaul of SS 
Princess Joan and Princess 
Elizabeth for the CPR. 

4. Construction of new tugs for 
CPR coastal and inland lake use in 
B.C., which the rail company owns, 
and the second vessel in a Vancou- 
ver yard. 


future requirements of Depart- 
ment of National Defense. 

(b) Setting up and maintenance 
of permanent postwar arsenals, 

(c) Disposition of scrap tools 
and equipment. , 

(a) Plans for expansion of in- 
dustrial potential if Canada 
should again be called on to be- 
come an “Arsenal of Democracy” 
in another war. 


Function of Canadian Arsenals, as 
presently constituted, extends to 
guns, small arms, ammunitions, 
shell filling, explosives, instruments, 
signals, etc. Left to the other 
branches of the services are the en- 
tire fields of aircraft and shipping. 


At present there are about 1,000 
persons on the Canadian. Arsenals 
payroll. Main job, for the moment, 
is reconversion—refitting and clear- 
ing out existing government arsenal 
plants so that the bulk of these may 
be made available for private in- 
dustry and the remainder readied 
for continuing “arsenal” operation 
either on a storage or a light manu- 
facturing basis. 

Retain Six Properties 

Most of the clearance job has been 
completed. Some six properties are 
being retained in whole or part: 

Guns: in part of the Longueuil 
gun plant formerly operated for 
the government by Dominion 

Engineering. 

Small Arms: work being carried 
on in a section (about one third) 


' of the Small Arms Ltd. plant at 


Long Branch. 


Gun Ammunition: the “poten- 
tial” is being kept at Lindsay 
Arsenal, Lindsay, Ont. Machinery 
is being stored and here, as else- 
where, a basis for industrial 
mobilization retained in case of 
need. 

Small Arms Ammunition: cen- 
tred at Dominion Arsenal, Quebec 
City. 

Shell Filling: storage and poten- 
tial facilities at the Cherrier shell- 
filling plant of D.I.L. at St. Paul 
YErmite, P.Q. ° 

Explosives: retention of the De 
Salaberry plant as storage for 
equipment and “stand-by.” 

Instruments: repair and develop- 
ment work at section of Research 
Enterprises, Ltd., at Leaside. 

Can Be Reconverted aa 
Function and purpose’ of Cana- 
dians Arsenals, Ltd., is described by 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Reconstruction 
Minister, as follows: 


“Defense manufacture in Canada 
may be roughly divided into two 
categories. In the first category are 
civilian plants producing automo- 
biles, refrigerators, ships, aircraft, 
railway equipment, clothing, and a 
host of other civilian items. Such 


| to over 


92,000 Policy Owners 


THE INSTITUTION of Life Insurance has well earned public acceptance as the best 
method by which the individual can secure immediate financial protection for himself 


and his family. 


Your selection of Dominion Life is evidence of your confidence in the special benefits 
and values provided by Dominion Life Policies,-a confidence shared by over 92,000 


Policy Owners. 


Your preference, together with 
sound, capable and cautious 
Company management — have 
combined to make possible the 
gratifying success and the excel- 
lent progress made by the Do- 
minion Life, as shown in the 
Company's Annual Report for 
the year 1945. 


SOUND, SOCIAL 
SERVICE... 


Dominion Life is indeed the 
financial guardian of hundreds of 
thousands of Dependents—their 
security from want being assured 
by individual Dominion Life 
Policies which provide excep- 
tional benefits — outstanding 
among which is the “Dominion 


Security Plan”, a fitting name for 


an exceptionally advantageous 


policy. 


BRANCHES IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CANADAN CITIES 


OF WHICH 58.60, 


7 
WAS Pain 
Owners, 


plants can be rapidly converted to 
manufacture of war supplies, and by 
constant liaison, Canadian Arsenals 
will make possible a much more 
rapid conversion than was possible 
in the early days of World War II. 
Activities of the Crown company 
will in no way interfere with the 
production of civilian articles’ in 
peace time. 

“In the second category are the 
plants built only to produce defense 
items of no value to the civilian. In 
this category are the explosives, 


shell filling, guns, small arms, and |. 


suchlike factories, It'is the inten- 
tion of Canadian Arsenals Limited 
to maintain plants in this second 
category. 

“The Crown company will keep 
in touch with manufacturing com- 
panies with a view to co-ordinating 
production capacity or potential 
with supplies. which might need to 
be produced. Blueprints and specifi- 
cations with manufacturing infor- 
mation will be kept readily avail- 


able to the manufacturing com- | 


“panies. In addition, the Crown com- 
pany will retain in a stand-by con- 
dition, a supply of machine tools 
and dies ready to be shipped to the 


Canadian Arsenals Ltd. will have 


DAN ROBERTSON 


has been elected president of 
Universal Cooler Co. of Canada, 
with which he has been associ- 
ated for 16 years. 


| Aanenined plants. Thus .within a 

short period a civilian plant would 
| be in a position to begin setting up 
equipment, and production could 
start within a matter of weeks in- 
stead of months or years.” 


its head office in Ottawa. 


Say Multi-pane Window 
May Be Made in Canada 


Architects See Rapid Growth in Use of Newest 


Glass Product for 


Low-cost Building — 


Cheaper Unit Available for Small House 


The ready-made “wide window 
that insulates against winter heat 
loss and summer heat entry”—the 
multi-pane glass product which 
architects and builders. have long 
been studying—seon may be more 
widely available to Canadians build- 
ing low-cost houses, stores, service 
stations. 

This relatively new aid to heating, 
cooling and air conditioning—two 
or more panes of glass, separated 
by dehydrated dead air space, sealed 
along. perimeter with a metal bond 
eliminating frame, sash, hardware 
—began and is. now almost univers- 


_jally used in commercial refrigera- 


tion display cases. 


Glass units .of this kind so far 
used in Canada have been imported 
from United States} mostly “Ther- 
mopane,” made by Libbey-Owens- 
Ford and: distributed in Canada by 
Hobbs Glass Ltd. Duplate (Canada) 
Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., suspended pro- 
duction of the similar “Aircon” unit 
two years ago—it was distributed 
by Pilkington Brothers (Canada) 
Ltd. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co's 
“Twindow” has not yet been offered 
OP grcea The Findncial Post is 
told. 


Freed From .Priority. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford and: Hobbs 
Glass, following release of Thermo- 
pane and similar products from gov- 
ernment priority, recently announc- 
ed availability of the unit in ordin- 
ary light window glass as well as in 
the heavier and more expensive 
32-0z., %4-in. polished plate, pattern- 
ed, colored and special type glass. 

Hobbs tells The Financial Post it 
can now promise four-month quan- 
tity delivery of double or triple 
window glass units up to 43% in. 
high by 32 in. wide, and plate glass 
units up to-86 by 112 in. or 72 by 
132 in. 


Present wider availability of these 
ready-made double or triplé. win- 
dows may bring them into critical 
competition with window frames 
and sash, window hardware, screens, 
storm sash, glazing and even paint, 
many architects believe. They sug- 
gest the new window glass units— 
already tested in commercial and 
industrial buildings; for example, 
Tip Top Tailors’ Toronto plant— will 
bid strongly for wide use in low-cost 
house and other buildings. 

Supply Still Inadequate 

Some observations to The Post 
by President Clarence F. Wood of 
Hobbs, whose new home, featuring 
“window walls” and complete air- 
conditioning, is a-Toronto show 
place: 

“We could sell 20 times as many 
of these multi-pane window units 
as we can get, even though delivery 
from United States has improved 
following settlement of the glass 
strike. 

“Their chief significance is that 
they’re speeding the day of air 
conditioning in the popular price 
home. 

“They cost no more right now 
than their equivalent in ordinary 
window frame and sash, scréening 
and storm sash, painting of frame 
and sash, handling of screening and 
storm sash. 


Ban Speculation 
In Real Estate 
If Taxes Unpaid 


From Our Own Correspondent 

RIVERSIDE — Speculation in 
former municipally owned prop- 
erty, now under contract of sale, 
will be curbed by council, here, 
with the approval of Hon. George 
Dunbar, Minister of Municipal 
Affairs, Contracts totaling about 
$70,000 are involved. 

The property, acquired by the 
municipality for tax arrears, was 
sold to private owners in 1936 
and 1937 at bottom prices. Since 
then taxes on the property have 
been allowed to go into arrears, 
but owners are reported disposing 
of the property at inflated prices. 
Council has ordered payment in 
full of principal and interest and 
tax arrears by June 30, 1946; 
otherwise the agreements will be 
cancelled, 
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“Rarely in most Canadian regions 
where they have been tested, will 
the multi-pane windows frost on 
the inside. The double-pane unit 
does an economical job of reducing 
cold air current down. the inside 
of the window and across the floor. 
The triple-pane units adds solid 
comfort—completes the job of 
keeping the interior window face 
at room temperature without meas- 
urable cost in heat loss from the 
source.” 


Steel. sash and millwork manu- 
facturers, hardware and paint firms 
argue Mr. Wood's statement on rela- 
tive costs. But neither side so far 
has made available detailed average 
cost ‘estimates and efficiency find- 
ings, on which the-case must rest. 


EDMONTON LEARNS — that 
Anglo-Canadian Oil .Co. -has ac- 
quired 483,000 acres for oil explora- 
tion purposes in the Notikewin area 
north of Peace River. This has taken 
up three crown reserves along the 
route of the projected 400-mile 
Grimshaw-Great Slave highway, 
where oil development was aé¢tive 
from 1916 to 1920. Drillings showed 
gas and oil; the chief difficulty was 
water conditions. 


Business is moving to  — 
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oP A” keeps the Board of 


Directors well-informed- 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa., recommends Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Accounting as the logical means for controlling a 


large, complex operation and furnishing directors with active data. 


® Good directorship functioning is dependent 
upon adequate knowledge of basic operating 
activities. F, W. Cocker, Treasurer, discloses the 
following procedure by which the directors of 
this widespread organization are kept advised of 
current conditions, 


“For sixty-six years our company has special- 
ized in producing items in 40,000 to 50,000 com- 
modity codes involving processing in asbestos, 
chemical, paper, mill board, insulation, building 
materials and textile fields. 


“Control of so diversified a business has proved 
to be possible only through a monthly profit and 
loss statement and balance sheet and the scores 
of detailed statements upon which they depend. 
For the preparation of these statements with 
speed, accuracy-and economy, we have relied for 
twelve’ years upon Remington Rand , Punched- 
Card Methods. Punched cards, which, until 1931, 
were used mainly for sales analysis reports, have 
become the basis for controlling the many phases 
of our business. 


“At the monthly meetings of the Board, each 
director. is. furnished combined statements and 


® KWIK-FAX ® 
REMINGTON RAND 
TABULATING MACHINES 
may be PURCHASED 
as well as leased. 


» 


Be 4a co 


XPORT 


is one reason why 


What is your business? Are you interested in 
foreign trade? Does Pacific tide-water concern 
you? Do the millions of customers across the 
Pacific in Russia, China, Japan, Australia and 
South America mean business for you? If so, 
investigate British Columbia, Canada’s strat- 
egic Pacific gateway with year-round port 
facilities, before you decide your expansion 
plans. 


British Columbia has much to offer industry 
—a multitude of building sites, an abundance 
of cheap hydroélectric power on Pacific tide- 
water, vast resources of raw materials and 
plenty of skilled labor. 


Shipping facilities in B.C. are second to none. 
From the harbors of Vancouver, Victoria, 
New Westminster and Prince Rupert will 
pour the products of the whole Dominion to 
Hawaii, Fiji, Dutch East Indies, Siam, 
Borneo, the Philippines. Forty-seven different 
steamship lines call at Port of Vancouver. 
B.C. is served by three trans-continental rail- 
roads, three air lines and modern highway 
facilities accelerate motor freight. 


you have British Columbia. 


B.C. has her domestic market too, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba—a prospering 
people numbering 3} million, with more 
money than ever before to buy your products. 


balance sheets for the preceding month, year to 
date, and comparable periods for the preceding 
year. Administrative, sales and other expenses 
are listed by districts; as are analyses of comipara- 
tive operating statements. Sales are also analyzed 
by departments. 


“This close monthly control helps to reduce our 
one-and-one-half million dollar inventory: to the 
lowest practical level—making possible.an eight- 
time yearly turnover. The success of our man- 
agement control, based on this punched-card 
method, inspired a large nationally known cor- 
poration to install similar controls for their 
directors, 


“Tn our opinion, no company can exercise chose 
manufacturing control without’ the use of 
punched-card accounting.” 


Are you satisfied with the facts upon which 
you must make decisions? If not, Certified Re- 
port No. 4310 covering the details of the Keasbey 
& Mattison punched-card applications should 
prove of great interest. Copies may be obtained 
by writing to Remington Rand Limited, Tabulat- 
ing Machines Division, 199 Bay Street, Toronte. 


euinglon Rend 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


*The HOLE 
».. the Symbol 


MARK of a System | 
of Aceuracy 


To these many advantages add the finest 
all-round climate, most varied scenic beauty~ 
and best living conditions in Canada... and 


Private industry made this province and 
British Columbians will help make your 
business. From the viewpoint of your own 
personal opportunity, can you understand 
now, why—‘‘Business Is Moving To B.C.”’? 


There’s- Business for You in British Columbia 


SEEN RAE RSS RR RRR 


B. C ELECTRIC 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
600 GRANVILLE ST, VANCOUVER, 8.C 


Please send complete information on British Columbia tm 
DOI a ceeersereeeeenneencensenennnnsitisienasatiliiesemnenenicenmecemeasinnintil: 
DRESS 
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‘WANTED: 


$50,000 Province of New Brunswick 
(High coupon, Long Maturity, 
+ N.C. ) 


$50,000 Province of Quebec 
(High coupon, Long Maturity, 
N:C.) 


$25,000 B. C. (Vancouver Drainage) 
412%, 1 Sept. 1965 

$25,000 Ottawa Electric Railway Co. 
%-4/2% ist Mort. Serials, 
2 July, 1946-55 


$25,000 Ottawa Light, Heat & Power Co. 
Ltd., 4%, 1 October, 1957 


CREW & CO. 
INVESTMENT DEALERS 
18 Rideau St., Ottawa 

Correspondents: 
New York 


Tel. 5-7251* 


Toronto Montreal London, Eng. 


Fine Advances Reported By 
Equitable Life In 1945 


Balance Sheet; December 31; 1945 


ASSETS 
Real Estate: 
Office 


Other (Held for Sale)................... 52,891.72 
fetes 
Mortgages on Real Estate 
ts for Sale.................. Aivteaepinivncceenlaalaeiss 


Loans on Policies.... 
Bonds and Debentures, B Book Value... 


sweremeceeseee 
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LIABILITIES 


ane Annuity Reserv 
for U; and Unreported rR 


ty a 
t with Com at. Interest. 
aid in Serer At A ER 


Assets increased ‘by $828,347 . . , Policy Reserves 

$548,388 higher . . . Insurance in Force raised to 

$51,466,832 . . . Payments to Policyholders and 

*. Beneficiaries $551,432 . . .. Gross rate of interest 
earned on ledger assets 5.1%. 


SROTECTIONE = 


;EQUITABLE Lire 


Loo, On TARO 


HEAD OFFICE — WATE 


GOVERNOR GOLD MINES states ed to 1,000 ft., cut various phases of 
No. 3 drill hole is at present be- | Flavrian Lake batholith and shows 
yond 700 ft. on way to objective | sections of granite, granodiorite and 
of around 1,000 ft. No, 2 hole, arill- alaskite. 


Millers, 


Flour Policy For. Canada 


As a result of President Truman's 
action requiring 80% flour extrac. 
tion from wheat in the U.S., Can- 
adian flour millers are meeting 
Cabinet members this week to de- 
cide on a Canadian policy, The 
Financial Post is informed. It is re- 
garded as a favorable sign that the 
millers are being consulted. In the 
U.S. where they were not con- 
sulted, leaders in the milling and 
baking industries are reported pro- 
testing the action and suggesting 
some form of rationing as prefer- 
able to high extraction flour. 

Present rate of flour extraction 
from wheat for domestic consump- 
tion is about 72% both here and in 
the U.S., although the actual rate 
may vary for individual mills, The 
Post is informed. The balance of 
about 28% consists of millfeeds— 
middlings, shorts and bran. The 
most serious effect of jumping the 
extraction rate to 80% would be 
over a 20% reduction in the al- 
ready short supply of millfeeds 
available, millers say. This in turn, 
might either adversely affect dairy, 
cattle and hog production or might 
mean diversion of the lower grade 
wheat and of other grains to feed- 
ing purposes on the farms, 


Gasoline Prices 
Unlikely Lower 


No decrease jin 1*’ se of 
gasoline is expec: Janada 
unless it is required io i..eet com- 
petition from sales of distress 
gasoline from the U.S., The 
Financial Post is told. In the east- 
ern and southern U.S. prices have 
been cut from 3/10c. to 1%c. a gal- 
lon due to piling up of gasoline 
stocks resulting from the demand 
for fuel and bunker oil. This con- 
dition does not prevail in Can- 
ada, it is stated. The cut in U.S. 
prices is believed to be only tem- 
porary until the fuel and bunker 
oil: situation clears, particularly 
as an increase is expected in crude 
oil price, 


HORACE T. BURGESS 


member of the Toronto Stock 
Exchange firm of Charles H. 
Burgess & Co., has been elected 
a director of Sterling Trusts 
Corp. 


BRITISH BORN 


. es AND TODAY ENCIRGLING 


More than a century ago a 
group of British traders in Can- 
ton — exporters to the United 


THE GLOBE 


British-born organization, estab- 
lished with British capital. 


Kingdom and other countries — 
met together to pool the hazards 
of overseas shipping. This was 
the early beginning of . what 
is now the Union Insurance 
Society of Canton Limited —a 


Low “Tariff RATES e 


Starting out to provide insurance 
protection for export shipping, 
the Union of Canton now has 
agencies in virtually every part 
of the world, and has extended 
its operations to embrace all 
forms of general insurance. 


Liberal “Tariff” BENEFITS 


Working through affiliated Boards of Insurance Underwriters and having 
access to the pooled statistical material and experience of other Tariff 
Companies, the “Union of Canton" is able to offer valuable advice on 
all matters relating to general insurance.:}From factual knowledge and by 
edherence to sound insurance practices, this well-known Society pro- 
vides sound indemnity at correspondingly low “Tariff” rates. 
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COMPANIES OF THE “UNION OF (QNTON” GROUP 


Also under same management in Canada: The South British Insurance Company Limited 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA: METROPOLITAN BLDG., TORONTO © COLIN E. SWORD, Manager for Caneda 


British Treders Insurance Company Limited - The British Ook Insurance Company Limited - Beaver Fire Insurance Company 


2A 


For consumers, such action: would 
mean a darker, coarser flour which, 
while perfectly edible, will show an 
effect in its bread and cake mak- 
ing qualities, it is stated. Actually 
Canadian mills now are extracting 
at about 78% for export. This flour 
is very similar, although not exact- 
ly the same, as Canada-approved 
flour, for which bakers found only 
a small demand, The Post is told, In 
Canada less than 6% of flour sales 
for human consumption are of-Can- 
ada-approved flour. 

While scientific men say there is 
a higher vitamin ‘content in the 
lower grade flour, millers point out 
that it is possible to enrich white 
flour by adding to its vitamin con- 
tent synthetically without. destroy- 
ing its a¢ceptability. 

For millers, time and in some 
cases new equipment, which is dif- 
ficult to obtain, would be required 
to make the change. Few if any 
Canadian millers could make an 
80% extraction as they are not 
equipped for it, one miller tells The 
Post. The “stream,” rollers, grind- 
ing equipment, etc. would all have 
to be adjusted. With demand con- 
siderably in excess of supply, no 
difficulty is anticipated in selling 
the product. 

Although the percentage of prod- 
uct extracted in milling may be 
varied following is one rough esti- 
mate of present practice: 

FIOUr ..ccccccvecsecsece 12% 
Middings eeeeeeeeresece 6% 
Shorts eeeeraeeeeeeeeeace 12% 
PON Siveccvacecssecces 10% 


The 72% flour extracted, will in- 
clude patent flour (highest grade) 
bakers’ grade flour and first or sec- 
ond clears (lower grade flours used 
for dog biscuits, fox feeders, etc.) 
The amount of each extracted will 
depend on the qualifications set by 
the milling company for its brands. 


Ottawa Discuss Tip Top Tailors 


Plans Expansion 


Tip Top Tailors Ltd. will begin 
an expansion program just as 
soon as conditions in the cloth- 
ing business are a little more nor- 
mal, Ben Dunkelman told store 
managers at a convention this 
week. 

“In certain large centres new 
stores will be opened and several 
existing stores will be remodelled 
entirely where necessary,” Mr. 
Dunkelman said. “These stores 
will be the absolute last word in 
modern merchandising design. 
We plan to expand our present 
36-year-old policy of made-to- 
measure clothing for. men and 
women by introducing ready- 
made seasonable merchandise 
such as slacks, sports jackets, 
raincoats and topcoats. We find 
that there is a large demand for 
this type of merchandise. Our 
ladies’ department, too, will be 
expanded.” 


Imperial Locates 
Oil in Ontario 


A flow of oil estimated at ap- 
proximately 25 barrels per day has 
been encountered by Imperial Oil 
drillers at Imperial Bechard No. 1 
well approximately three miles 
north of Wallaceburg, Ont. The oil 
was found at a depth of 1,859 ft. 
and believed to come from the Sa- 
lina formation. A bailing test to 
determine the rate of flow is now 
in. progress and tanks have been 
moved.in to store the oil which is 
approximately 36 degree gravity 
and of paraffin base. 

The strike may portend discovery 
of an important oil field but only 
future drilling can determine this. 

The well is being acidized in the 
hope of enlarging production. 

Imperial Oil has been carrying on 
a drilling program in western 
Ontario. since last summer and 14 
wells have been completed. Shows 
of oil were encountered in several 
of the wells but whether there is 
enough oil to make them of com- 
mercial worth will not be ascer- 
a until they are treated with 
acid. 


Govt. Timber Controls 


Held Still Necessary 


(Staff) — Govern- 
am eer over timber distribu- 
tion and prices should be retained 
while present scarcity of stocks 
exist, D. A. Gilies, president of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
told its annual meeting here. 

Business should demand that con- 
trols be removed at the earliest pos- 
sible moment consistent with safety, 
he said, but he predicted that im- 
mediate lifting of all. controls, with 
present scarcity of stocks would be 
disastrous. Runaway markets with 
inflated values which would benefit 
no one but the épeculator, would 
result, he feared, and would exact 
are — later from the 

nee nd the country. 

illies added, however, .that 
Fe should be given to 
— adjustments, in view of cost 
nereases. The greatest enemy of in- 
flation is rin cg and the price- 
cost relationship should be kept in 
balance to encourage maximum pro- 
duction, he maintained. 

Supply of lumber available for 
Canadian neéds continues short of 
demand, even though 1945 supply 


exceeded that of a normal peacetime 
year; and a heavy responsibility 
was envisioned for members. of the 
association, to allocate stocks to 
such essential uses a house building, 
rather than nonessential building 
such as summer cottages etc. 

Mr. Gillies, as regards exports, 
held that Britain should be supplied 
with at least its minimum require- 
ments. ; 

Mr. Gillies said plywood is here to 
stay, and urged lumber men to 
study realistically the question of 
establishing plywocd plants at stra- 
tegic points where there is sufficient 
raw materials to guarantee contin- 
ued operation. 

. J. LeClair, secretary-manager 
of the association, reported that the 
organization had taken a prominent 
part in affairs of international in- 
terest during the past year, includ- 
ing negotiations between the gov- 
ernments of Canada, the United 
States and Great Britain. Increase 
in association membership in 1945 
was a larger figure than the entire 
membership in 1940, The association 
now has 944 members. 


FOREIGN TRADE ENQUIRIES 


Herewith The 
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@ queries here or leeds 
Maclean-Hunter 


As an additional 
Canadian firms easwhiet 
Industrial Progress whi 
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send your a 


ents to the sa 


Write 


Surthet collection of enquiries in a new 
—. trade proposals and en- 


come from foreign readers sof Tae siasoeal gt Fon, other 
lications ona particularly from Indu Progress, 
Maclean-Hunter publication « = Canadian trode abroac: 
free service, similar concise statements of tsese pre 
Industrial equipment for export will be 


sals by 
ished by 


more than 30 foreign coun Please 


address, 

The service is designed to facilitate ‘our foreign trade by assisting firms here to 
find out about fore paemnees opportunities 
directly immediate 


and to contact foreign business firms 


le Service Bureau, The Financial Post, 481 University 


Ave., Toronto 2, for full information on any bulletin below, and please give the 


* number preceding the item. 


OM121, ARGENTINA — Factory 
superintendent wishes to arrange 
purchase of steels and tools for 
wrought metals; measuring instru- 
ments, both manual and mechani- 
cal, and asks interested Canadian 
firms to send: full particulars, in- 
cluding price lists, catalogues,. etc. 
ana in Spanish. | 


INDIA — er proposes 
direct purchase. for of fol- 
lowing items of Canadian produc- 
tiom: rayon and woollen piecégoods, 
paper, printing inks, stationery, 
household appliances, 
buttons, and pharmaceuticals. 


G62, EGYPT — Source of supply 
sought in Canada for pharmaceuti- 
cal specialties by —— and 
operating on commission basis. Well 
devel market offered for stand- 
ardi vitamin preparation 
range from “A” to “K,” so long as 
they conform to B.P. or US.P. in 
rated qualities. Prices should be 

ve and literature supplied 
in French. and English. Following 
immediate trade in such pharma- 
ceuticals—with ‘transactions pos- 
sible at once, under existing ex- 
change regulations—concern also 
offers large outlet for cosmetics 
m foreign trade controls relax- 
and desired immediate firm of- 
fer in this field. 

D91, ARGENTINA — Contact 
sought with producers of oak wood, 
plain and grained, in current types 
available for export; also,source of 
supply sought for iron tu seam- 
ed and seamless, for water and heat- 
ing systems. 

G63, PORTUGAL — Canadian 
sources of supply sought for opti- 
cal goods, metal, plastic or cellu- 
loid frames for glasses, various 
types of lenses, etc. alk to be of 
the best quality and manufacture 
and of good appearance. Full par- 
ticulars are requested, of goods that 
can be supplied, terms of sale, and 
correspondence should be in Por- 
tuguese or Spanish. Bank references 
are given. 

CM122, INDIA-—Importer, inter- 
ested in - for resale, asks 
for catalogues and price lists of elec- 
trical, mechanical and textile mach- 
i terest- 


in 


institution requests quota- 
tions and particulars soraiie bor- 


ing machines for use on engine 
cylinder blocks. 

CM123, ARGENTINA — Direct 
purchases. proposed from interested 
Canadian firms producing machin- 
ery, tools and accessories useful to 
ceramics field as well as manufac- 
ture of valves. Inclusion of cata- 
logues and price lists requested in 
replies. Correspondence in English 
or Spanish. 


WANTED 
Immediate Offers for 
EXPORT 
All types commodities 


Cash against documents 
Box 66, The FINANCIAL POST, 


Toronto. 


HAROLD R. FROST, K.C. 


senior partner of the law firm 
of Briggs, Frost, Birks & Lang- 
don, has been elected a director 
of Sterling Trusts Corp. 


Silverwood West. 
New Bond Issue 


To replace former higher interest 
bearing bonds and add to working | 
capital Silverwood Western Dairies 
are selling $1.2 millions new bonds | 
and an additional $200,000 5% pre- | 
ferred stock, 

The new issue consists of $600,000 | 
3% 10-year serial bonds to be dated , 
April 1, 1946, and to mature $60,000 
annually, and $600,000 4% bonds to | 
be dated April 1, 1946, and maturing 
in 1966. The 3% bonds have been | 
purchased by the company’s bank- | 
ers. 

On completion of the new financ- | 
ing, capitalization will consist of the | 
new bond issue, all outstanding, | 
$1,200,000 5% cumulative preference | 
shares ($100 par value) of which 
$700,000 will be outstanding and 100,- 


000 common shares all outstanding. | 


Present first mortgage bonds of 
the subsidiary companies, now out- 
standing in the amount of slightly 
over $900,000, will be called for re- 
demption as of April 1, 1946. Bond- 
holders are being given the oppor- 
tunity of subscribing to the new 
issue. 


WANTED 
IMPORT BUSINESS 
Will purchase on terms or 


substantial cash payment, 


Box 124, The Financial Post, 
Toronto 


SALESMAN 


Aggressive, enthusiastic, 
sales-minded man, capable 
of handling industrial line. 


Selling experience and en- 
gineering or technical eae 
ing desirable... . ~ 


Real opportunity ith- welts 
established growing con- 
cern, for the right man. 


Reply Box 82, The Financial 
Post, Toronto, 


ARGUS 


Government, Municipal 
and Corporation Bonds 


. In matters relating to investment or 

the underwriting and distribution 
of securities, the facilities of our 
organization are always at your 
disposal. 


Bond offerings furnished 
upon request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


GUIDANCE 


By appointing The Sterling Trusts Cor- 
rst as your executor, you have the 
enefit of expert assistance in the plannin 

of your will and in the periodic checking o 
this important document, with revision if 
necessary. 


Your beneficiaries will have the advice of 
fully qualified senior officer who takes 2 
rsonal interest in their welfare, and who 
as at all times the closest co-operation of 
executives experienced in business matters, 
investments, real estate, insurance, ac- 
counting, etc. 


THE 


STERLING TRUSTS 
CORPORATION 
Sterling Tower, Teronto 1 


| 35 years in Business 
' 


% 


Growth Companies 


Common stocks of companies whose earn-' 
ings indicate a steady uptrend and whose 
facilities are expanding, offer definite long-term 
investment attraction combined with possi- 
bilities for capital appreciation. 


CANADIAN CELANESE MASSEY-HARRIS 
NATIONAL STEEL CAR 


Analyses Available on Request 


THOMSON & Co. 


MEMBERS 
MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE MONTREAL CURB MARKET 
THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


Private Wires to All Offices 


MONTREAL NORANDA TORONTO 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


Depends on the Foundation 


HE MEASURE of a building or a business is the strength of its 
a foundation. Standing on the thresheld of a tremendous 
anticipated seveloeests 3 in Canadian industry, manufacturing and 
merchandising, Argus Corporation Limited faces a future of sound 
progress and expansion. 


As an assurance of present stability, Argus Corporation Limited 
owns a substantial number of shares of Canadian Companies includ- 
ing Canadian Breweries Limited, Massey-Harris Company Limited, 


Canadian Food Products Limited, Standard Chemical Company, 
Limited, Dominion Stores Limited, Dominion Malting Company 
Limited, "Orange Crush, Limited. Each of these companies has 
unusual. expectations of future growth. A further assurance of the 
continued success and progress of Argus is the fact that one or more 
mem of the Argus board are among the directors or officers of 
these companies. 


As a promise of future expansion, Argus Corporation Limited plans 
to concentrate investments in a limited number of enterprises show- 
ing prokability of future growth. It also proposes to take advantage 
of “special situations” which occur from time to time and which offer 
opportunities for profitable investment. 


OFFICERS OF ARGUS CORPORATION LIMITED 


Dovid G. Baird, New York City H. R. MacMillan, C.B.F., Vancouveg 
Bayer, mtreal M. W. McCute’ » Toronto 
E. Ww. Bickle, Toronto Allan Miller, London, England 
H. J. Carmi rots E. Notebaert, Montreal 
.S. Duncan, Toronto 


E. Phillips, Toronto 
. K. Fraser, K.C., Toronto 


S Fon aymond, New York City 
Roger Gilber Gilbert, New York City |. S. D. Tory, K.C., Toronto 
‘Toronto 


- P. Tayl * T t 
Ss. Maclathince O.B.E., Toronto aylor, Toronto 


+ Se. Catharines 


As Principals, we recommend the purchase of the 444% Cumulative, 
Convertible, Redeemable Preference Shares (par value: $100) of Argus Corpora- 
tion Limited, which are listed on the Toronto and Montreal Stock Exchanges. 


Burns Bros.& Denton 
Limited 


244 BAY STREET, TORONTO 





MOULDED RUBBER PARTS by GRIFFITH 
TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


aaa — 
vig”? ee ae Pe ¥ 


Intricate moulded rubber parts of all kinds are a Griffith 
specialty. Everything from flavored dog bones to collapsible 
coverings for airbrake mechanisms — grommets, bumpers, 
gaskets, washers, tops, etc. Made from crude, synthetics, 
reclaim. 


If it’s Rubber, ask Griffith. 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER 


_ Dependability |s 
_ Paramount 


J Ht. Ona Ye Ge. 


AA Adelaide St.W. 


TORONTO 


INVESTMENT 


INVESTMENTS THIS WEEK 


BondPricesContinue Up 
Lower Coupons Talked 


The striking rise of Canadian 
high-grade bonds was resumed 
again last week, taking them to 
new highs this week. Ninth Vic- 
tory Loan 3’s of 1966 climbed to 
$104 to yield 2.69% and up $1% 
since Jan. 15. The 3% Dominion 
perpetuals ran up to $103% to yield 
2.90%, up $1% in the same period. 

Leadership to the Canadian mar- 
ket was given by both the U. S. 
and London markets. As a result 
of the U. S. Treasury’s reported de- 
cision to continue its low interest 
rate policy unchanged for the pres- 
ent, Treasury 2%’s of 1967/72 jump- 
ed the % point maximum four days 
in a row to be quoted $104 22/32 bid 
to yield less than 2.25%. These 
bonds were offered for subscription 
at par in December. In U. K., gov- 
ernment 3%’s of 1965/75, which 
were sold at par up to Dec.,15, 
1945, were quoted at $103% ¥ to 
yield about 2.75%. 

Chief factor in all markets was 
the belief that interest rates may 
go still lower. Canadian investors 
are talking a 2%4% coupon for the 
next Dominion loan long term 
bonds. In the U. S. a 2%% coupon 
is being talked while in U. K. a 
2%% rate is mentioned although the 
present market would not seem to 
support it. 

With the rise in price of U. S. 
bonds, the demand for Canadian in- 
ternal bonds from the U. S. for the 
higher yield is again increasing and 
is partly responsible for the rise 
here, investment dealers say. As 
a result of the belief that bond prices 
are going higher and rates lower, 
Canadian investors are loath to sell 
their bonds which is giving them 
a scarcity value. 


TREASURER 


NORMAN H. PENNEY 


Whose appointment as Treasurer of the 
Canadian Doughnut Company has been 
announced, * 


tT AAT 


| ANDREW |. B. CARTER... 


has this to say ... 


OR twenty-three years I have man- 

aged my own business. In my own 
interests, as well as that of my em- 
ployees, I recently bonded all key mem- 
bers of the staff. Some of the older men 
felt offended . . . until I pointed out 
that the firm could not afford to suffer a 
serious loss, and that it would not be fair 
to bond one or two, without bonding all. 
Of course, I added that any man who 
was acceptable for bonding could take 
pride in the fact, as it indicated a clear 
business record and sound personal man- 


work.” 


ries .. 


agement. It worked splendidly and all 
‘were duly bonded. Now I have no wor- 
- the business is thoroughly 
protected by Consolidated Fidelity Insur- 
ance, as well as Consolidated fire and 
liability policies, 
eannot take away the fruit of years of 


Unexpected events 


Do not put it off . . . it is vital to the 
continued security and success of your 
business . . . get in touch with a Con- 
solidated agent today, 


Rane 


“FIRE & CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, TORONTO, CANADA 


Many Canadian corporations are 
said to be hesitating over their re- 
funding programs, feeling that bet- 
ter deals may be possible in a month 
or 80. 

~ we * 
Says Royal Trust Policy. 
Is To Watch Stock Sales 

The Royal Trust Co. policy is to 
see that shares of its stock are in 
the hands of persons whose interest 
will be available to the company, 
according to President R. P. Jellett. 

Advantage is taken of the com- 
pany’s right to acquire shares of 
its stock that are offered for sale 
or transmission at a price fixed by 
shareholders from year to year and 
particularly in cases where shares 
are offered for transmission on the 
death of a shareholder. (Present 
price is $85 a share.) - 

By exercising its right plus the 
fact that shares are resold in small 
lots only, the size of shareholdings 
is being cohtinually broken down. 
Of the present 769 shareholders, 
McGill University with only 4% of 
the outstanding shares is the larg- 
est shareholder and the only original 
shareholder. Apart from McGill, 
there is now no single holding of 
shares greater than 2.1% of the is- 
sued capital of the company and only 
a few over one half of 1%, Mr. Jellett 
stated. With the exception of some 
small lots of shares which have been 
sold to life insurance companies, or 
are owned by personal holding 
companies no shares have been sold 
to or have ever been owned by any 
bank, investment trust, any com- 
pany or corporation. 

a . oe 

Says Argus Preferred Gives 
Option on Common at $14.36 

nvestors considering purchasing 
an interest in Argus Corp. are bet- 
ter off buying the 44%2% convertible 
preferred stock than the common 
warrants it is pointed out. Warrants 
entitle holders to subscribe for 
common shares up to Dec. 30, 1950 


B.A., Ajax U.S. 


EDGAR G. BURTON, 


managing director of the Robert 
Simpson Co., has been elected a 
director of the Toronto General 
Trusts, 


at $12.50 per share. As they are | 
currently selling about $3, each | 
common share would cost the pur- | 
chaser a total of $15.50. At the 
present market price of about 
$100.50 for the preferred, its first 
conversion feature would mean 
that common could be obtained at | 
a cost of only $14.36 per share up | 
to Dec. 31, 1950. Meanwhile prefer- 
ence holders would obtain a 4.48% 
yield on their investment until con- 
version. 
& e +e 

EASTERN STEEL PRODUCTS 
LTD. now owns 92.97% of the Class 
A-and Class B shares of W. D. 
Beath & Sons, as a result of their 
recent share purchase offer, The 
Financial Post is told. 

* o * 

The funded debt of the Domin- 
ion and the provinces outstanding 
in January, 1946, is given in detail 
in a new handbook issued by the 
Investment Dealers’ Association of 
Canada, for the convenience of in- 
vestors and dealers. With the hand- 
book is a list of members of the 
association. 


Subsidiaries 


Pipeline Operating, Flow Up. 


new pipeline through the 
Steamboat Butte and Pilot Butte 
oilfields in Wyoming, where British 
American Oil Producing Co. has a 
75% interest and Chatham Oil Co. 
a 25% interest, started operations 
on Jan. 1, 1946 and is now operating 
at full present capacity of 5,500 bar- 
rels a day, The Financial Post is told. 
The first company is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of British Ameri- 
can Oil Co. and the latter of Ajax 
Oil & Gas Co. 

This pipeline connects the field 
with the new Standard Oil, & Gas 
Co.’s main pipeline running from the 
Rocky Mountains to Chicago. It 
facilitates delivery under the 5-year 
contract with the Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana for a minimum of 5,000 
barrels of crude oil a day. (See The 
Finahcial Post, July 14, 1945.) 
Formerly production was marketed 
through trucks and tank cars. Pres- 
ent capacity of this 8-inch pipeline 
could be stepped up with additional 
pumping equipment to around 10,- 
000 to 12,000 barrels a day, it is 
stated. 


Canada Packers 
Gets Boeing Plant 


VANCOUVER — The third of 
Boeing Aircraft of Canada Ltd.’s 
plants—a 50,000 sq. ft. structure 
on Terminal Ave.—has been sold 
through War Assets Corp. to Can- 
ada Packers Ltd. for $72,000. 

This building, just across the 
road from Canada Packers’ pres- 
ent plant, will be used for expan- 
sion of present facilities and for 
certain new products. Two types 
of food manufacturing operations, 
new for the company in B.C., will 
be conducted. Boeing’s Sea Island 
plant had previously been turned 
over to the army and their small 

, plant at Coal Harbor, Vancouver, 
to B.C. Packers Ltd. 


BOMINION LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO. reports a 16% increase in busi- 
ness in force at the end of 1945, 
total now $272 millions. New in- 
surance at $35.7 millions was 15% 
higher. Rate of growth of business 
in force exceeds the new produc- 
tion, President Ford S. Kumpf told 
the annual meeting. Assets and re- 
serves increased to $68.8 millions 
and $54 millions, respectively. 

Total income was $11.7 millions. 
Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries were $3.4 millions and 
$4.4 millions was added to policy- 
holders reserves. 


New insurance .. 
Total income .... 
Pd. p’hold. & ben. 
Add. to p’hold. res. 
S‘holders divids. . 
Liabs. to p’holders 
inc. policy res... 
Liabs. to s’holders 
Other liabs. .. 
Total assets . 
Net surplus 


1945 1944 
Insurance in force $272,045,891 $248,411,738 
»7124,320 31,129,878 
1,7 11,019,309 
3,039,651 
3,832,059 
33,600 
age 
2,634,734 
68,796,035 
2,161,958 


58,208,701 
493,900 
1,573,118 
62,347,154 
2,071,432 


ECONOMICAL MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. of Kitchener, 
Ont., shows total assets of over $4 
millions for 1945. Policyholders re- 
serves were about $84,000 higher 
_ policyholders surplus rose $100,- 


1945 1944 
$4,080,697 $3,818,499 
2,557,97 
704 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
reports that thé new fast 10,000-ton 
turbo-electric cargo lincr Beaverdell 
is nearly completed in Glasgow, and 
is scheduled to sail from Liverpool 
to Saint John, N.B., on Feb, 28. The 
new cargo liner will be added to 
the North Atlantic freight service. 


The production of this oi] field 
has now been stepped up to over 


}) 5,000 barrels a day and is at present 


around 5,500 barrels a day, The Post 
is told. Present daily production is 
about 1,000 barrels a day higher 
than at last July and about 2,000 bar- 
rels a day higher than at the end 
of April, 1945. Sales'are expected to 
continue between 5,000 and 6,000 
barrels a day. 

The test well which was being 
drilled about two miles north of the 
producing well in the Tensleep Sand 
has produced only a small flow of 
crude. This fairly conclusively de- 
fines the north limits of the field 
so, that the whole field is now out- 
lined on all sides, The Post is told. 
Roughly, the structure extends five 
miles from north to south and 1%-2 
miles from east to west. 

Enhanced earnings for British 
American Oil Producing Co. and 
Chatham Oil Co. would seem to be 
indicated from the increased produc- 
tion of this field. 


APPRAISALS 
VALUATIONS 


Let our Engineers and Ex. 
perts establish the new, 
replacement and depreci- 
ated values of your plant 
and equipment. 


CHAS. WARNOCK & CO. LTD 
Montreal Toronto Hamilton 
MA, 3777 AD, 8842 2-4173 


“WRITTEN ox’; 
OFF!” Aw 


If you just “wrote off” 
some. past-due accounts 
within the past several 
years — write us about 
them now! For, anywhere 
in Canada, we may still 
be able to collect them. 


THE AUDIT 
ASSC CIATION 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
TORONTO 
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THE BREITKAUPT 
LEATHER CO. LIMITED 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Se eee 
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DIRECTORS 


R. W. GOUINLOCK H. L. SOMERS 


G. W. M; WEBB A. E; BOOTHE 


N. H. GUNN P. R. HAMPTON 


BELL, GOUINLOCK & CO. 


LIMITED 
RSTABLISHED 1920 


MONTREAL TORONTO 


high purity 


AND MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 


e Lightest of Light Metals 
@ Outstanding Machinability 


@ Check its possibilities for 
your products 


For Magnesium Castings consult— 


Light Alloys Limited ; 
‘Renton: Ontario { Sand Castings 


Pressure Castings of ) Praesens’ Ole 
Canada Ltd. ‘ 
Weston, Ontario f Castings 


The Robert \ Sand & 
Pressure 


Die Castings 


Mitchell Co. Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 


> 3m 


“© JJominion Magnesium Limited 
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THIS IS BENDIX... 


Specialists im every type 
of Starting! 


In every form of transportation, aloft, afloat, awheel, Bendix* Starter 
Drives are acclaimed most dependable — most adaptable — and most 
economical. Over sixty-five million installations underscore their wide- 
spread acceptance. 


In the automotive field, Bendix* not only helped to pioneer the self-starter, 
but through the years has developed outstanding improvements in starter 
drive performance and design. 


The automotive industry can look with assurance to Bendix — specialists 
in every type of starting. And in Canada Bendix-Eclipse will bring these 
latest developments to you. 


’ PUSH BUTTON 
Conveniently located on the dashboard, 
Push-Button starting with Bendix 
Starter Drive is especially preferred 
for extreme ease of operation. Simple 


to operate ... inexpensive to install... 
easy to service. 


CLUTCH PEDAL 


Safety and convenience mark Clutch- 
Pedal starting. The engine is always 
started in “neutral”—hands are free te 
operate choke, throttle, etc.—and cold 


weather starting is quickened by clutch 
depression. 


FLOOR BUTTON 
With Bendix Starter Drive, Floor-But- 
ton starting is in wide use today on all 
types of vehicles. Easy to locate with 
the foot—simple to operate . . . simple 
and inexpensive to install and service. 


AUTOMATIC 
Startix*, or “Switch-Key” starting, is 
the simplest form of automatic starting. 
Once the ignition key is “on” Startix 
is in automatic control of your engine. 
Entirely eliminates the starter button 


and prevents accidental starter engage- 
ment. 


BENDIX-ECLIPSE of Canada, Limited 


A Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


WINDSOR, CNTARIO 


“Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. aviarion coatosation 





The Editorial Page 


A Chanee for Wider Export 


Behind the signing of the trade treaty with 
Mexico last week is a big issue affecting future 
Canadian trade policy. 

Mexico is one of a score of countries where post- 
war trade opportunities—for Canada—far exceed 
pre-war volume. It is not a so-called “traditional” 
market for Canada. But it is a market which may, 
in the next few years, produce quite readily an 
annual volume of close to $50 millions of total 
trade. Our ambassador to Mexico, Hon. Hugh L. 
Keenleyside, is said to have arrived in Ottawa 
recently with close to $25 or $30 millions of po- 
tential export orders in his brief case. 

But there is a catch in some of this business. 

Some of it at least is conditional upon Canada 
making a gesture now, toward meeting Mexican 
needs in this time of general world shortage of 
many products which Canada can supply. If we 
could supply Mexico immediately with, say, a cer- 
tain amount of kraft paper we could place a 20- 
year contract which would assure a steady and 
profitable outlet for that product. 

If we were still at war, the government could, 
if it wished, allocate so much kraft, or other 
products to Mexico or other markets. But it is 
government policy to get away from controls as 
quickly as possible, Only those trade controls 
which are necessary to send food, etc., to UNRRA 
or to protect the home market where export prices 
are much higher, are being retained. For the rest, 
the government is wisely leaving it up to indi- 
vidual manufacturers to decide whether kraft (or 
other exportable goods in short supply) shall go 


Why Continue Ban on Margarine? 


Butter output is slipping. Producers are asking 
higher prices. The national ration, already slim, 
has been cut again. 

Under these circumstances the Canadian con- 
sumer may well ask what justification there is for 
continuing the ban on the manufacture and sale 
of oleomargarine. 

During the war when imports of oleo raw ma- 
terials from the Pacific were cut off there would 
have been little gain in resuming manufacture, 
but the situation has changed in the last six 
months. Ample raw materials should soon be 
available again. There seems no reason at all 
why Canadain consumers should be further de- 
prived of a healthful food product that is avail- 
able in almost every other country, including the 
United States and Great Britain. 

The ban, which was applied against the manu- 
facture and sale of oleomargarine shortly after 
the end of the First Great War, is much more 
than an ordinary protective measure, It gives the 
butter producers of this country an absolute mon- 
opoly, and monopolies are hard to justify under 
any circumstances. 

Had butter producers kept the domestic market 
fully supplied at reasonable prices there might 
have been less reason for criticism, but the 
domestic market has not been fully supplied and 
our relatively srmall exports to Britain are not a 
factor in this situation. Actually our butter ex- 
ports during the war have never amounted to 
more than a tiny fraction of total olltput and are 
not to be compared to the reduction in domestic 
demand as a result of rationing. The plain truth 
is that, despite a monopoly and subsidies, Cana- 
dian butter producers have not begun to fill the 
potentia' domestic and export demand. 

Good Canadian butter, in contrast to that of 
poor quality, has nothing to fear from competi- 
tion with margarine. When available and when 
they can afford it the average housewife will take 
good -butter every time. But the present ban on 
margarine prevents millions of housewives from 
getting a product to supplement their inadequate 
butter ration and it is direct encouragement to 
the growth of inefficiency and low quality pro- 
duction in the dairy industry. 


Why Insurance Grows 


Total life insurance in force in Canada is equiva- 
lent to $850 per capita with more than half the 
population directly interested either as policy 
holders or beneficiaries. As this protection has 
grown so have Canadian life insurance companies. 

An outstanding example is that of the Sun Life 
Assurance Co. which held its 75th annual meeting 
this week. Fifty years ago the Sun had less than 
$35 millions insurance in force; today that figure 
has expanded almost 100 times to $3,390 millions, 

The phenomenal growth of this and other Cana- 
dian insurance companies was well explained by 

- Arthur B. Wood, president of Sun Life, as follows: 

“Apart from sound management, which is a 
prerequisite, to success in any endeavor; the answer ~ 
in brief is the spirit of healthy competition that has 
prevailed among the companies, the attention de- 
voted to the development of the agency system, and 
the administration of sound life insurance laws. 

“Competition in life insurance consists mainly 
in the effort to provide better service to policy- 
holders. No company has ever had a monopoly of 
a new idea. Whenever a company develops a new 
feature which has particular merit, that feature is 
soon adopted by the companies generally. Many 
of the privileges and benefits contained in present- * 
day policies, and now made compulsory by law, 
were first conceived and adopted voluntarily by 
some company for the purpose of improving its 
own policy contract. 

“It is now well recognized that without a strong, 
aggressive and well-qualified agency organization 
no company can hope to make much progress. This 
is clearly borne out by the failure, or at best the 
very limited success, of every effort on the part of 
governments or private institutions to conduct the 
business of life assurance without agents.” 


That conclusion does not jibe with the great 
benefits socialists claim would follow the govern- 
ment taking over the insurance companies, but 
facts and socialist theory don’t jibe. 


Grave Responsibility Here 

Many hopes rest.on next week's national con- 
struction labor-management conclave in Ottawa 
under auspices of the Department of Labor and 
National Joint Conference Board of the Construc- 

, tion Industry. First such conference, in 1921, 
established the effective relations which marked 
the difficult 1930's; the last one, in 1941, gave 
Canada a billion dollar war building program 
relatively free of labor trouble. 

Problems today are no less critical. Grave re- 
sponsibility is shared by construction labor and 
management for a full-out building program to 
bulwark the national employment program and 
provide the houses, hospitals and factories for 
which demand has grown clamorous. 

Barriers to such a program are well known— 
building demand far in excess of materials output, 
depleted ranks of skilled labor and lagging train- 
ing programs, rising costs of wages and materials. 

Perhaps the greatest present challenge to con- 
struction labor-management co-operation is in the 
realm of training. Next week's Ottawa meeting 


to Mexico or to some other market. This means, 
that a big responsibility rests on Canadian busi- 
ness to use the utmost foresight, imagination and 
enterprise in seeking out potential new markets for 
Canadian products—even if those new markets 
mean a little immediate extra effort or study or 
initiative on the part of the Canadian supplier. 

The easy thing for a lot of business firms right 
now is to sell in the “traditional” markets. These 
are probably the markets where trade connections 
are well established; where buyer and seller 
understand each other—probably speak the same 
language, and so forth.. . 

But looking ahead, this policy may not be the 
one which will net the greatest long-run advantage 
to Canada. 

In the past, too much of our exports went to 
one or two countries. So long as these big buyers 
were placing big orders, everything in Canada 
was fine. When for any reason they stopped buy- 
ing or started cutting down on price, Canada was 
in difficulty. 

Just now, by careful, imaginative sales policy, 
Canadian business, in partnership with an able 
and far-flung trade commissioner service, has 
unique and unparalleled opportunities for laying a 
broader basis for postwar trade. Some of the 
greatest of these opportunities lie in cultivation of 
the important Latin-American market. Getting 
our trade channels established’ now is essential. 
That can only be done by making somé supply of 
goods available now even if that means delay in 
meeting domestic orders, 


can hardly be counted a success unless it results 
in a new approach to apprenticeship by both 
sides and a new, broad formula for a higher train- 
ing wage, vastly increased trainee enrolment, 
intensified training methods and a training period 
shortened to months instead of years. 


Joseph M. Pigott must have had a program like 
that in mind when he told the Canadian Con- 
struction Association in Winnipeg last month that 
apprentice training in the building trades now 
must be increased tenfold and greatly speeded if 
Canada’s postwar building program was to ma- 
terialize on anything like the needed scale. 


To get the building training program unstuck 
will require concessions by both sides. Pre- 
conference expressions indicate the seriousness ef 
the situation is fully realized; bolster hope the 
necessary give-and-take spirit will prevail as it 
did in 1921 and 1941. 


“We Must All Work’’ 


“If we can produce quick prosperity in war why 
can’t we do it in peace?” Amtong questions posed 
but ‘not answered bythe soap box orator this is 
a prime favorite. It is phrased to stir discontent 
rather than sane economic thinking. 


The answer, of course is simple. We only did 
it in war by taking the great bulk of our younger 
population, putting them into uniform, feeding 
them, giving them costly weapons and telling 
them to go out and risk their lives in battle. And 
we financed this great undertaking by upping 
taxation fivefold and borrowing as much again in 
loans. 


As L. L, Lang well pointed out in his presiden- 
tial address to the Mutual Life Assurance Co. last 
week, there is no magic soufcé of wealth for re- 
construction. He said: 


“There is nothing in the philosophy of the ‘hand- 
out’ that can lead to anything but impoverishment 
for the postwar world.. We must all work. Qut of 
effort, new wealth must be created and some of it 
must’ be saved. So plain a truth could easily be 
elaborated to show that investment must once more 
take place, capital must be accumulated, and pro- 
duction must move forward ona solvent and _profit- 
able basis until it provides both the wealth and the 
opportunity for the social. welfare which is'now so 
extravagantly projected in the plans for the post- 
war world. 

“If we have the courage, we can now act so 
as..to ‘maintain the tonfidence of the people in 
their own ability and enterprise, thus vindicating 
and improving the astonishing record which they , 
have already accomplished inthis direction, Men 
and women want to be creative, productive, inde- 
pendent, and to secure the fruits of their efforts. 
They want to be a part of the social organization * 
upon which they depend, proportionately to their 
own native sense of personal responsibility. This 
is the time for those in all occupations to declare 
their confidence in the future of Canada and to 
provide the leadership which will give —— to all 
Canadians.” 


That is a simple creed, and one thaf all would 
dg well to bearin mind in this ees of adjust 
ment from war to peace. 


Why Hide Them? 


After a long search through the fine print of the 
telephone directory we finally located the number 
of a trade association we wished to contact. We 
looked in vain under the name of the industry 
concerned and also under Canada, and Canadian, 
It was not listed under the word Association, 
either. The full title, when finally. tracked, ran 
something like this: National Association of 
Canadian so-and-sos. 


Presumably when a group of companies or indi- 
viduals interested in the same business get to- 
gether and form a trade association, they are not 
trying to hide something. In most cases, indeed, 
there is exactly the opposite reason for organ- 
izing. That being so, it. would seem elementary that 
the name chosen should be readily located in the 
phone book or business directory. In other words 
the name of the product, industry or profession 
represented should come first. Usually this is not 
difficult to arrange. 

When a man seeks special information on pota- 
toes he looks for some organization starting with 
that name. He can hardly be expected to know 
that he should look under Society for the Culture 
of Solanum Tuberosum. 


Stop Me lf — 


His mother-in-law had written to say that she was 
coming to live with them. 

As she approached the house; she saw a large crowd, 
Pushing her way to the front, she blinked in constern- 
ation at the damage a midnight fire had done—and the 
heaps of bricks, the charred furniture. 

“Dear me,” she gasped, her face livid. “I didn’t think 
he’d go as far as that.” 

* ? ” 

The, southerly wind had dried the land, and the 
crops were sufflering,.so the farmers of the parish 
waited on the minister with a request to “put up a 
word or two for rain.” 

The minister, who had a reputation for the efficacy 
of his supplications on previous occasions, heard the 
députation gravely, and after a silence, during which 
he carefully scanned the horizon, replied: “A wull, but 
A’ll bide a wee till the wind’s mair in the east.” 


‘of Alberta. 
‘ Line Elevators Association, which has 
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Agricultural Researcher 


A leakage of from $50 to $100 mil- 
lions a year would be more than a 
shock to the biggest business enter- 
prise, yet before the days of rust- 
resistant wheat that is what often 
happened to western agriculture. 

To men. of science goes the credit 
for what has been accomplished in 
heading off this 
disaster. One of 
the leading fig- 
ures in the re- 
search —labora- 
tories has been 
Dr. Ken W. 
Neatby, Winni- 
peg, recently ap- 
pointed director 
of science serv- 
ice of the .Do- 
minion Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
ture. Dr. Neatby 
succeeds Dr. J. 
M. Swaine, sup- 
erannuated after 
34 years with 


MR. NEATBY 


the department, 

Protection of food plants from 
disease has been a problem of pro- 
gressively greater concern to Ottawa 
since the end of the last war. Neatby 
got into it partly by coincidence. 
Born in Surrey, England, the son of a 
medical doctor, his family came to 
Canada in 1908 and settled in the 
Renown district in central Saskatche- 
wan, For two years his father prac- 
ticed medicine at Earl Grey. The 
Neatbys were amazed at the wide 
spaces of western lands and the lav- 
ishness of their production. Ken 
Neatby was sure he would be a Sas- 
katchewan farmer. 


His preliminary education com- 
pleted, he enrolled in a diploma 
course in the University of Saskat- 
chewan, figuring this would serve him 
best when he went back to the fam- 
ily homestead. While at college he 
got worrying about- the huge losses 
suffered: by farmers because of rust 
and other forms of plant disease. Un- 
less these things could bé checked, or 
grain varieties bred to resist them, 
Nature, he saw, cauld destroy her own 
bounty for the world’s dinner pail. 

He graduated with his B.S.A. de- 
gree in- 1924 and was persuaded to 
continue with graduate work in cereal 
plant breeding in 1925-26. The next 
year he went on with research work 
in plant pathology and genetics at the 
University of Minnesota and got his 
Master’s degree. 


In the meantime his transforma- 
tion from a farmer to a research 
worker was permanently fixed by an 
appointment as cereal. specialist on 
the staff of the Dominion Rust Re- 
search Laboratory at Winnipeg. He 
continued here nine years. During 
this’ period much of the work was 
done which in recent years has made 
available to western farmers plen- 
tiful supplies of rust resistant wheat 


. varieties for their crop sowings, 


Neatby left the government service 


‘in! 1935,: accepting a‘position as pro- 


fessor of field crops at the University 
In 1939 the Northwest 


headquarters’ in. Winnipeg, organized 
an agricyltural division. Its objec- 
tive was to do something practical to 


assist -agriculture and cereal plant 
. breéding was picked as the field with 


greatest’ possibilities, Neatby was 


appointed to take charge of it and - 
’ started:on the. job Jan. 


1, 1940. This 
was his position at the time of his 
recent appointment to go to Ottawa. 

For years he has been urging the 
need for. research scientists in agri- 
culture; @ point upon which he has 
done some plain talking, Last June 
he gave an address at the University 
of Saskatchewan in which he express- 
ed his views. 

“If food plants are to be protected 


—Cartoon by Grassick. 


WILL. HE FACE IT? 


from serious losses,” he said, “an ade- 
quate staff of plant scientists with 
proper facilities must be maintained. 
Plant pathologists and plant breeders 
must work together and administra- 
tive adjustments are essential if the 
best work is to be done. 


entists receive reasonable material 
rewards, promising. students. will 
enter other professional fields and 


most of our trained workers will ~ g 


accept positions elsewhere: Present 
salary rates are a disgrace to the 
country.” 


Dr. Neatby was elected president 
of the Canadian Society of Technical 
Agriculturists at its annual meeting 
in November, 1943. He took office in 
June, 1944. . 


Apart from his work, his hobby is 
music. He has a superb’ bass- voice 
which among his friends is:always in 
demand to round off a Sweet Adeline 
quartet. His musical inclinations are 
usually aimed at the high spots of 


the best composers. For several years, 


he was a prominent and successful 
competitor in ‘the annual Manitoba 
Musical Festival. He sang the bass 
solos in a portion of Bach's B Minor 
Mass when it was first given in Win- 
nipeg a few years ago. 


e4,¢ * 


Heads Arsenal Plan 


As far back as: 1934, a young me- 
chanical engineer named Malcolm 
Jolley got an idea into his head that 
there might be a war before very 
long. 

Just barely out -of McGill Univer- 
‘sity, he got himself a job ‘in what 
seemed to him the most logical place 
—the mechanical engineering section 
of the Ordnance Branch of National 
Defense headquarters at Ottawa, 


For three months the army “put 
Lieutenant Jolley to.work, designing 
an-armored car for the use of the 
cavalry. Then they sent him to one 
of the most famous war engineering 
and design shops in the world — 
Woolwich, England. For eight months 
he was given a general engineering 
course which brought him into con- 
tact with almost every piece of equip- 
ment used in the British army. 
Then he specialized in small arms; 
spent a year and a half‘ as ‘appren- 


tice in the famous Enfield works 
studying design and weapon manu- 
facture. In 1936 he came back to 


‘Canada, started almost at once to de- 


sign mechanized transport for use in 
the war which was to start a year or 


» “two later. 
“If we don’t see that our plant sci- _ 


Shortly afterwards the ae, gun 
contract was signed; Jolley (still a 
lieutenant but on leave from the 
army), was put into the plant to 
supervise operations for the govern- 
ment. He did such a good job that in 
June, 1940, when the government 
wanted a gun plant of its own, it got 
Jolley to design the plant. DMS 
asked him to go in as works manager. 
Shortly after he was named general 
manager; later’ still he became presi- 
dent and at the same time he moved 
up to colonel’s rank. 


The company’s name, of course, was" 


Small Arms, Ltd. It produced the 
first rifles in June, 1941; reached peak 
oufput in December of the same year 
when it turned out 35,000 rifles and 
8,000 machine guns. In all, it pro- 
duced: just over a million small arms; 
chalked up records as one of the most 
efficient and economical war plants in 
this or any other country. 


What happened, of course, was that 
this, slim,.modest and very retiring 
youngster (he is still in his thirties 
and only’ graduated from McGill in 
1933) turned out to be not only a bril- 
liant designer and mechanical genius, 
but as well a first-class administrator. 
Thus he now heads Canadian Arsen- 
als, Ltd., the new Crown company set 
up last fall to co-ordinate and plan for 
planning of industrial preparedness 
and service postwar army needs. 

Col. Jolley is a farmer’s son, born in 
Foster, Eastern Townships, in the 
Province of Quebec. He had a flair 
for mathematics and design. He 
wanted to be a qualified designer of 
“moving machinery.” But instead of 
heading for industry his instinct put 
him into the army. 

How long the army or government 
service will keep him is another ques- 
tion. He feels he has pretty nearly 
finished his job—once he gets his 
cherished plan for postwar industrial 
planning into operation. In all proba- 
bility his flair for industrial manage- 
ment will lead him out into private 
industry before very long. If so, he 
will be a man to watch. 


«‘Conservation—Canada’s Richest Adventure” 


Forest Renewal Vital 
And It Will Pay 
Big Dividends 


Below is a digest of a recent Calgary 
address. by Robson Black, president 
and general manager of the Canadian 
Forestry Association, 


Soils and forests and waters are perish- 
able possessions, but they are also 
renewable possessions, They give way 
to degeneration, but they double their 
yield by regeneration. They can dwindle 
or they can wax fat. Take a look at 
Brooks, Alberta—a dry and profitless 
prairie tundra that leaped to prosperity 
because someone turned on the water 
and someone turned on the trees. 
They're shooting 40,000 geese a year, 
and because they planted fish fry in 
Lake Newell they're taking 400,000 
pounds of whitefish to market out of a 
former coulee. ; 

I know a man who planted a sand 
dune with red pine seedlings 24 years 
ago. The sand dune wasn’t worth a 
dime an acre. Now he’s selling the sand 
dune in the form of power poles to the 
Hydro Commission at eight dollars 
apiece. Old Mother Earth, we must ad- 
mit, was the inventor of compound in- 
terest. In a lake area of Quebec, two 
biologists took five years to prove be- 
yond a doubt that a cheap and simple 
scheme of fertilizing the vegetation of 
lake bottoms will change a fishing water 
of half-pound trout to a steady crop of 
two and three-pounders. Talk of com- 
pound interest or the enormous fecund- 
ity of Nature once we study her book 


of instructions and play the game by her. 


eternal and benevolent rules. 
Men have wrested a living for just one 


lifetime out of whatever lies at hand,. 


so up and down the world, men are now 
joining hands to make certain that in 
carving out one successful decade we do 


not wreck the foundations of a century 


afterward. We certainly. have gone far 
with the wrecking process. In one east- 
ern province the government has taken 
more settlers off the land in the past 40 
years than they have placed on the soil 
in that period. Forty years of trying to 
make a bad farm out of a good forest, 
and in the end—zero, Worse than zero, 
they ruined the forests they squatted on, 
burned a king's ransom of neighboring 
timber, and got out of: it a dilapidated 
mass of human. floaters. 

In another province they opened mil- 
lions of acres of high, light soil, densely 
wooded, every acre of it acting as the 
watershed. of southerly-flowing rivers. A 
few generations passed. The water levels 
fell thirty feet..The populations dwin- 
dled. The rivers, released from: their 
natural controls of deep woodlands now 
Rouge the valley lands and send. a ramp- 
age of destruction through the town at 


the river’s mouth where repair bills have © 


reached $250,000 in a single season. 

In Canada, we surely have done our 
bit of exploiting. We have slapped in the 
face the ordinances of Nature. We have, 
since Confederation, burned five times 
as many trees in this Dominion as have 
been cut by all. the lumbermen who ever 
took axe to our. forests. We have even 
burned up in forest fires more human 
lives than ever were lost to savage toma- 
hawks or rifles. 

Taking Canada as a whole, in, the last 
fifteen years we have turned to char- 
coal and ashes 400 million cubic feet each 
year of the public-owned domain of 
woodlands; and the townships that 


passed through this fire-gutting process’ 


will sit idly by, contributing little or 
nothing to wages or employment for all 
the years it takes the youngest baby in 
Calgary to grow to old‘ age. 

This isn’t nation’ building. This is sub- 
traction. 

What's seeded. ‘to place Canada per- 
manently under the sky-blue flag of 
conservation? The same thing that 
Sweden uses to accomplish one of the 


world's outstanding jobs in natural re- 
source management. Sweden has two 
thirds of its area under forests and forest 
industry is Sweden's chief pursuit. But 
the one thing that Sweden has achieved 
is a state of mind—a determination that 
no man, no group of men, shall do any- 
thing to the soil, or the forests, or the 
waters that will weaken the advantages 
of the men and families who will inhabit 
the land in 1970 or 2010. 

What sort of gospel is that for the 
go-getter? It is the only gospel that will 
maintain either the going or the getting 
for the youngsters now romping on the 
school playground, and for their long lines 
of. succession beyond our vision. Let's 
listen to John Ruskin’s way of saying 
it: “God has given-us the earth for our 
life. It is a great ‘entail. It belongs as 
much .to these who come after us as to 
us, and we-have no right by anything 
we do or neglect to do ‘to involve them 
in unnecessary penalties or to deprive 
them of. benefits which are theirs by 
right.” But there’s a catch to that 
Swedish plan I spoke of. It doesn’t de- 
pend on a command of the central gov- 
ernment, with threats, It is worked out 
by county. committees of citizens, farm- 
ers and yillagers and woods owners who 
sit about a common table. These ordin- 
ary men are the jealous guardians of the 
county interest anid the national interest 
and it would mean ostracism for any 
man to insist upon his personal profit 
where the public good stands in ques- 
tion. That’s|the state of mind I referred 


to. 

Canada ee: believes that her great 
frontiers lie yet ahead. To speak of 
closed frontiers is to admit an atrophied 
imagination and a lost sense of daring; 
and such things-do not belong to our 


. people. They’re looking toward the new 


frontiers opened to them by soil con- 
servation, and water control, and forest 
management; and all geographical 
boundaries are thrown back by the lib- 
erating power of this new outlook, 


What Others 
Are Saying 


Editorial of the Week 
Why This Army? 


Windsor Star 


We are informed that henceforth we shall be em- 
ploying 100,000 permanent civil servants, instead of 
the pre-war 40,000. 

True, during the war, the staff grew to an unpre- 
cedented 150,000. That is understandable. The business 
of government during such an emergency calls for 
tremendous additions to staff. Probably strict adher- 
ence to principles of genuine economy could have kept 
the numbers much lower, but there was not time for 
the necessary close study. There was a job to be done, 
ang we could not count the cost, 

The postwar era undoubtedly demands a larget 
civil service establishment. The program of social leg- 
islation will require new boards, with large staffs. But 
surely even these cannot justify an army more than 
double its former size. 

Time after time, the fear has been expressed that 
many of the temporaries taken on for the emergency 
would entrench themselves and become permanent, 
There apparently was reason for this concern. The 
idea of a top-heavy establishment has insinuated itself 
into the official mind, and a civil service of 100,000 is 
being accepted with a complacency that is alarming. 


Other People’s Views 


OTTAWA'S OFFER TO THE PROVINCES at the 
Domirion-Provincial Conference was too far up in the 
clouds, maintains the Vancouver Sun. “It assumed too 
much without proof, it implied that Ottawa could exer- 
cise occult powers on finance and unemployment, if it 
only was given the .chance; and the brain-trusters 
sought deliberately to complicate the situation with 
the hope that the provinces would accept something 
they could not comprehend. 

“Ottawa will only succeed at the April meeting if 
the federal authorities come down to earth, state 
frankly what they mean, what their aspirations are and 
on what facts and figures they base their estimates. 
They will have to abandon their idea that a grandiose 
New Deal—or a new Charter for Confederation—can 
be swallowed at one gulp.” 


IF YOU WANT PEACE you must be prepared for 
war, argues the Mentreal Star, which approves joint 
defense preparations by the U. S. and Canada. Com- 
menting on the statement that the main purpose of the 
Board is to provide security of the Western Hemisphere 
it ates: “This is much farther in the way of commit- 
ments than we have ever gone before as a nation, and 
to: fulfill them we must not only pursue, a military 
course in close integration with our friends, but also 
contribute to the advancement of military knowledge 
by whatever independent action we can take.” 


HIGHER WAGES MEAN HIGHER PRICES, states 
the Mentreal Gagette, which adds: “The inevitable rise 
in prices of whatiabor buys will mean that the rises in 
wage rates, instead of increasing real earnings, will 
leave the net worth of take-home pay little better (if 
at all) than before. Another potential effect is that 
higher prices will reduce market volume of the prod- 
ucts affected, and curtail steady employment for the 
labor making them, While the workers may be making 
more per hour, they will be earning less on an average 


per week or per year, and what they receive will be 
worth less.” 


HIGH TRIBUTE REGARDING PRICE CONTROL 
is paid by the Ottawa Journal (Prog. Con.): “Canada’s 
happy position with respect to prices is no accident, is 
not something to be taken for granted, and certainly 
did not come without effort. Our position has been 
gained because (1) we had a government eourageous 
enough to take the advice of able advisers and (2) 
wise and lucky enough to secure a man of the calibre 
of Donald Gordon to hold down prices. It was the 
Government which took responsibility for the policy, 
but it was Donald Gordon who administered the policy 
successfully, whose zeal and vigorous devotion placed 


and kept Canada in a position where today she is the 
envy of the world,” 
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No Strikes Here...| 


The Canadian farmer isn’t going on strike .... In- 
stead, he’s busy making plans to buy equipment, 
machinery, seed, implements, building material and 
house furnishings. ... He’s in the market with money 
in his pocket! 


That’s why your advertising can do such an outstand- 
ing sales job on the farm today—provided you con- 
centrate in farm papers. First among these is the 
Family Herald and Weekly Star—Canada’s ONLY 
national farm magazine—covering well over 300,000 
top-notch rural homes every week. 


FLASH! 

During 1945, the Family Herald led ALL 
farm publications in the United States and 
Canada in volume of display advertising. 


Family Herald-Weekly Star 


CANADA'S NATIONAL FARM MAGAZINE 
MONTREAI 87 CANADA 


Sie lel isracmee, 


One of Man's Best Friends 


is often his worst enemy! 


Respected for its:-warmth and light, but feared as 
a killer and destroyer. 


That’s every man’s reaction to fire. That is why 
every man reduces fire hazards to the minimum. 
Too many lives and too much time, labor, goods 


are at its mercy. \ 


Don’t take chances with fire. Be ever vigilant in 
your home, your place of business, your 
community. And never tolerate a fire hazard — 
neglect can mean too much! , 


Head Office for 
Canada 
VICTORY BUILDING 
TORONTO 


Manager for Canada 


H. G. FLOWER 
Assistant Manager 


HARLOTTETOWN-—is slated to only offices in the present structure, 
jn a new Federal Building to| which is over 50 years old and has 
house all government offices, as outlived its usefulness. Other gov- 
soon as the building supply situation ‘ernment agencies have been. housed 
eases. The Post Office, Customs and | in whatever space is available in the 
Income Tax Departments are the! business district. 
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1945 


AN OUTSTANDING YEAR 
Including Revivals ......... $2,931,895.00 
TOTAL BUSINESS §13,236,237.00 
$2,650,290.00 
$129,770.00 
$300,000.00 


Acopy of 32nd Annual Report 

will be mailed on request to 

Head Office, Regina, or to 
any Branch Office. 


A STRONG DOMINION LICENSED COMPANY 


FIDELITY 


ASSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


TOTAL ASSETS 
(69.5% Dom. Canada Bonds). 


TOTAL PAID—Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries ..........- 


SURPLUS FUNDS.. 
Es cevap 


IN YOUR OPI 


NION 


Retiring Age for Senators? 


E. J. Chambers, K.C. 


Of Hannah, Nolan, Chambers & 

Might, Calgary. : 

I am.in favor of a definite re- 
tiring age of between 65 and 70 for 
senators. In my view, the more or 
less detached judgment of men of 
mature age is of value to the coun- 
try and problems affecting it as a 
whole. At the same time I believe 
persons should not be appointed 
senators who are over a certain age, 
so they can, following appointment, 
be available as senators for a reason- 
able period before reaching retiring 
age and then they be given retiring 
allowance based on ‘their years of 
service. 


R. McGregor Dawson 


Professor of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. f , 


If a car. needs: a new carburetor, 
new brakes, new transmission and 
new spark plugs, why worry unduly 
about the tires? 


~ s * 


J. A. Mann, K.C. 


Of Mann, Lafleur & Brown, 
Montreal. 


I favor retiring senators at the 
age of 75 with a pension of 50% 
sessional indemnity not exceeding 
two thousand dollars annually. The 
reason being that they are called 
upon to enact. federal legislation 
which frequently the supreme 
court is required to interpret and 
members of that bench are com- 
pelled to retire at that age. Con- 
sequently the age of law makers 
in my mind should not exceed the 
age of the judicial interpreters of the 
same laws. 

s 


Richard J. Needham 
Associate Editor, Calgary Herald. 


I do not favor a definite retizing 
age for senators or anybody else. 
A man should retire when he is 
obsolete. Some people reach this 
stage at 20; others have not reached 
it at 120. In political life, a man may 
broadly be expected to improve as 
he grows older. Hence, it seems un- 
wise to remove him. at 65 or 70, 
thereby making room for some cal- 
low :upstart of 55 or 60. 

This business of retiring senators 
is, of. course, ‘tied up with the pres- 
ent-day worship of youth, and the 
popular supposition that the so- 
called old people: are better equip- 
ped for all forms of work, save only 
the physical labor which is rapidly 
being abolished by modern technol- 
ogy. 

Instead of retiring. people from 
public life at the age of 65 or 70, we. 
should probably bar them from pub- 
lic life until théey.have. reached: that 
age.-May I récommend to you and 
your readers that they-study a little 
book called “Plea for an ‘Age Move- 
meht,”. by Ralph Barton Perry? It 
answers this. question and others. 

s *¢ ¢@ 


G. E. Nixon 


Member for Algoma West in 
House of. Commons, 


I am somewhat of the opinion that 
a definite retiring age for senators 
would. be in the best interest of re- 
sponsible government as, fortunately 
or unfortunately, senators like 
everyone else do get old and the 
responsibilities and contribution ex- 
pected of them become all too heavy. 


L. D. Nesbitt 


Publicity superintendent, Alberta 
Wheat Pool, Calgary. 


Members of the Canadian Senate 
should, in my opinion, be ‘retired at 
75 years of age at the latest. The 
Canadian senate should not be a 
“home for the aged.” A continuous 
stream of new members would add 
vigor and vision to the Senate. The 
sooner this is done the better be- 
cause there is a lingering doubt in 
the minds of many Canadians, and 
particularly the younger ones, as to 
the value of the Senate in Canada’s 
political setup, 


The Question: Would you favor a defi- 


nite retiring age for senators. if so why, 


when and how? 


Wm. J. Raymond 


President and managing editor, 
Empire, Prince Rupert, B.C. 


I favor a definite retiring age for 
senators fixed at 70 years because I 
consider it questionable that after 
70 the country receives full value 
for public outlay where each incum- 
bent is directly concerned. I suggest 
a moderate bonus with retirement 
effective within six months and can- 


cellation of privileges attached to | 


office. I suggest that in private life 
senators be free to serve in an ad- 
visory. capacity if they feel so dis- 
posed in view of their experience 
and knowledge but that such be 
utterly without official or political 
significance. 3 


6 
W. Norman Smith 
Editor, Western Farm Leader, 
Calgary. 


. The method by which a second 
chamber is constituted and the 
nature of its powers are, in my 
humble judgment, the essential mat- 
ters. In both respects our Canadian 
Senate fails to meet the require- 
ments of a modern democracy. Its 
power of delay should not exceed 
those of the House of Lords. In an- 
swer to the questions regarding re- 
tirement age, I would suggest a 
10-year term for senators, renew- 
able by election or appointment. If 
this be precluded, then there should 
be automatic retirement at 70. Can- 
ada would thus be able to draw 
upon the experience of elder states- 
men, while changing political 
thought would be somewhat more 
accurately reflected in the senate 
than it is today. 


Frank T. Stanfield 
President, Stanfield’s Ltd., and 
M.P. for Colchester-Hants, Truro, 


I would not be in favor of retiring 


senators appointed under the pres- 


ent system, but in my own opinion 
they should be elected for a period 
- are six to eight years similar to 


L. W. Simms . 
President and general manager 
T. S. Simms & Co., Saint John. 
As. contrary, to the intention of 

Confederation the real retirement 

of a senator is on his ‘appointment 

as’a partisan reward, and as mental 
alertness and mature judgment has 
little relationship to length of years, 
the important issue is:to so recon- 

Stitute the method of appointment 

and an investiture of real. respon- 

sibility so that the consequent de- 
mands made upon each senator will 


make senility apparent if and when 
it oceurs. 


Hon. E. D. Smith 


Senator and chairman E. D. Smith 
& Sons Ltd. Winona, Ont. 


Appointees to the Senate should 
be paid fully as much as members of 
the Commons, but should have more 
work to-do in Senate than at pres- 
ent. I think senators should be re- 
tired at 75 years of age, but with a 
50% life annuity and maintenance 
for life of the honorary title of 


senator. 


George Spence 
Administrator, Prairie Farm Re- 
habilitation Act, Regina. 


I recognize that the Senate per- 
forms a useful service as a second 
chamber in parliamentary govern- 
ment. This has been amply demon- 
strated on different occasions . on 
matters that have come before par- 
liament. I think, tbo, that the Senate 
would be still more effective as a 
second chamber if senators were 
definitely retired without further 
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compensation on reaching the age 
of 75. This would automatically re- 
sult in a younger and more virile | 
parliamentary body thus increasing 
its influerfte and usefulness to the 
nation. : 


G. S. Thorvaldson 


President, Income Taxpayers’ As- 
sociation, Winnipeg. 


Senators should retire at the age 
‘of 75. It is true that in some cases 
| persons remain mentally alert after 
this age, but this is not true in gen- 
eral. Agitation for abolition of the 
Senate will be averted only by re- 
forming it. This reform is the first 
essential. The Senate should occupy 
a place of great importance in our 
scheme of Government. It fails to 
do so because of failure to maintain 
a 100% active and robust member- 
ship. 


G. H. Wood 


President, G. H. Wood & Company, 
Toronto. 


As it is impossible to make fish of 
one and meat of the other, I would 
suggest that senators be retired 
at the age of three score years and 
ten. Mental alertness and ability 
usually slip after that age. Canada 
being a young country has continu- 


JARDINE McKERLIE 


has been appointed general sales 
manager of the John Inglis Co’s 
general engineering division, 
after nearly six years’ service 
in various government wartime 
departments, 


Underwoo 


ally growing need to be governed 
and guided by young men whose 
ideas would perhaps be more mod- 
ern and in line with the times. Per- 
sonally, I would suggest that every 
man occupying a responsible posi- 
tion whether it be in business or 
political capacity should be retired 
at the aforementioned age. 
oa = 2 


R. L. Whitman 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
London, Ont. 


I strongly favor a change in the 
method of appointing members of 
the senate for life as a reward for | 
party affiliation. I suggest either an 
age limit or appointment for a 10- 
year term. Under the present sys- 
tem, if any party remains in office 
for an extended period the senate 
becomes one-sided and unrepresent- 
ative of Canadian life. I recommend 
that senators be named by recogniz- 
ed provincial legislators so that all 
parties and all classes would secure 
representation in the Upper House. ' 


| 
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GOVERNMENT 
AND 


CORPORATION 
SECURITIES 


Enquiries Inuited 


A. E. AMES & €O. 


LIMITED 
Business Eriablished 1889 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Victoria, New York, London, Eng. 


“Cheap Money” 
vs. Investment Return 


The investor’s dollar no longer commands a high rental fee— 


“easy money” policy has set a course of hig 


er prices and 


lower investment return for the whole range of securities in 
which investors place their money. 


This trend towards lower investment return coupled with 
high taxation has left the average investor, who is Sipe 
upon income from securities, in difficult circumstances— 
many are forced to live on their capital. 


The effect of “easy money” policy on security prices and 
investment return together with investment recommenda- 
tions are discussed in a pamphlet which we have just printed. 
Investors who are faced with the problem of profitably 
employing their funds will find this circular timely and 


interesting. 


Write for your copys 


McLeop, Younc, WEIR & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Metropolitan Building; Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 


Offices at 


Toronto; Hamilton; London; Ottawa; Montreal, Quebec; Sherbrooke anb New York. 


Correspondents in London, England. 


d | 


Typewriters 
Addins Machines 


Accountine Machines 


Underwood Limited 
Joseph L. Seitz, President 


135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Ont. 
Branches in all Canadian Cities 


Underwood 


ewriters 


Re ay 
CHOICE isntind sousede 
Se So Se 
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Unbiased Opinion on 


Bonds, Industrials, Oils, Mines 
sue 


Cc. C. Fields a Co. 


200 BAY STREET WA, 4731 TORONTO 
Members, The Toronto Stock Exchange 


PARTNERS : 


G. S. MatHteson, J. C. Attzn, G. D. Apams, F, Rose, 
R. Paynter, J. V. Brooks 


THE ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN CO. (1943) wi 
A Operators of — Elevators l 


Alberta and Sastatehewan 
Terminal Elevators at 
_ Vancouver and 
Port Arthur 


Offices: Calgary and 
Winnipeg 


HALLET & CAREY LIMITED 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN FUTURES 


Owners and Operators 
Fort William Terminal Elevator Co. Lid. 
and Powell Transports Lid. 


Head Office—563 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. 
Branch Offices—Fort William, Ont., Montreal, Que. 


LAKE OF THE WOODS MILLING 
COMPANY LIMITED - 


Millers of 
FIVE ROSES FLOUR 


HEAD OFFICE * WESTERN OFFICE 
Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. 


Branches from Coast to Coast 


"eee ihe A 
Farm DeWwiee 


PORT ARTHUR - SASKATOON > + REGINA - EDMONTON 


WINNIPEG 


Western Grain Co. Ltd. 


| 

| 275 Country Elevators and Terminal Elevator 
| at Fort William 

| 


SERVING THE PRODUCERS 
OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 
Limited 


MERCHANTS SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF MASTER FEEDS, LINSEED AND 
SOY OILS AND MEALS. 


HEAD OFFICE + WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Old World’s Démands for Grain 
May Curtail Canadian Livestock 


From Or Own Correspondent 
WINNIPEG — Probably less sur- 
prise was occasioned in Winnipeg 
than anywhere else by recent dis- 
closures that the world faces an 

acute wheat shortage. . 
There has been insistent demand 
for Canadian wheat ever since the 
end of the war in Europe released 
additional shipping for its transport 
overseas. The supply in» shipping 
position has not been equal to the 
demand and the Canadian Wheat 
Board has been constantly ration- 


fi} ing supplies among eager buyers. 


The Wheat Board, it is generally 
understood, had been anticipating 
that the end of the war would bring 
to it serious problems in disposing 
of wheat and the task of building 
something to replace the selling 
machinery for Canada’s major crop, 
which had largely disappeared dur- 
ing the war and especially since the 
Winnipeg market had been closed 
in September, 1943. Several re- 
cent appointments to its staff had 
been made, it was believed, with a 
view to solving the sales problem. 

But instead, the problem of the 
Wheat Board has been to preserve 
goodwill and an appearance of fair- 
ness among countries which have 
been trying to buy a great deal more 
wheat than this country could fur- 
nish. Accumulated stock of wheat, 
which a few years ago had left} 
Canada with an accumulated year- 
end carryover of 600 million bushels 
and had required construction of 
storage for several hundred million 
bushels at terminal elevators, at 


| Canadian wheat has not prevented | sphere, and also in India. Both lack 


have been melting ‘away like snow- | 
drifts at the advent of spring. | 

The only reason that this country 
is not already down to empty bins 
's that freight space has not been 
sufficient to move stocks more rap- 
idly. It has been evident for some 
time’ that before another crop is| 
harvested, Canada will be out of} 
wheat for export. - 

Market Sounded Warning 

The market has forecast the situa- | 
tion to an important extent. There 
was a sharp advance in wheat prices | 
in the late summer and early fall | 
of 1943. That led to the closing of | 
the Winnipeg market, just before a 
level of $1.25 a bushel had been | 
reached. This step was taken for | 
the protection of the Dominion 
Treasury, which otherwise would | 
have had to pay much more for the 
wheat it was supplying under | 
mutual aid, to Britain and to other} 
Allies. 

The U. S. market, however, went | 
right on rising and Canadian prices | 
for export offerings, which were} 
based on that market with a deduc- | 
tion of 42 cents a bushel to repre- 
sent the duty which theoretically | 
would have been payable on im-| 
ports by that country, went almost | 
steadily up until a level of $1.55 | 
was reached just at V-E Day. That} 
price became a ceiling until the! 
government policy began to finance 
most export by means of credits. 

The comparative cheapness of | 
maximum possible shipments of | 
wheat from the United States, where | 


country elevators and on the farm, the domestic ceiling, approximately | 


1.5 Million Bushels Oats 
May Be Exported to U.S. 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board announces that permits will 
be issued, subject to payment of pre- 
vailing equaliization fees, for export 
of 15 million bushels of oats. No 
restriction is imposed as to destina- 
| tion, and the assumption is that the 
grain would go to the United States. 


In recent months applications for 
permits to export oats have been 
required to specify destination, and 
by this means, exports have been 

| restricted to overseas countries. An 

| interesting question is thus raised as 
to whether oats should at this time 
be exported to the United States. 


At the moment, due to large crops 
harvested in 1945, there is no actual 
shortage of feed grains in the United 
States, although . apprehension is 
beginning to be felt that such a 
shortage may develop... There is, 
nevertheless, a market for all the 
Canadian oats which can be shipped 
south, because under the ceiling 
price of 51% cents per bushel, they 
are much cheaper than American 
oats. 


Equalization fees for permits to 
export oats are based on the differ- 
ence between the Canadian price 
level and fluctuating prices as re- 
corded on the Chicago market. Not 
infrequently the Canadian Wheat 
Board has held the price of these 
permits just above the level which 
would permit business to be done 
with the United States, thus making 
‘effective, without actually announc- 
ing it, a temporary embargo on 
shipments across the line. 


Europe Demand to Grow 

At times the object of such action 
has been to conserve available sup- 
plies of oats for eastern Canada, 
and at other times, to ensure the fill- 
ing of orders from overseas. Both 
the United Kingdom and European 
countries have shown a strong in- 
clination to buy oats, but actual ship- 
ments have been limited by the 
assignment of shipping space to 
wheat, a heavier and less. bulky 
commodity, and consequently one 
more economical to transport. Euro- 
pean demand is expected to grow 
in strength, and .use of oats for 
human food, instead of for livestock 
feed, is increasingly contemplated. 

There is a peculiar difference in 
the Canadian price policy as applied 
to wheat and to oats. An export 
ceiling has been made effective on 


wheat, at $1.55, basis lake head |’ 


terminals. That makes our wheat ap- 
proximately 45 cents a bushel, in 
Canadian funds, cheaper than wheat 
which Great Britain and other coun- 
tries are currently buying from the 
United States. Naturally they pre- 
fer the Canadian product to-the full 
extent that they can get it. 

No. corresponding forbearance:.is 
exercised in connection with oats, 
the export price of which is brought 


fully» up to the American. level by | 


means of an equalization fee. The | 
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preference of overseas buyers’ for | 
Canadian oats is not based on price, | 
but rather on quality, since the) 
Canadian product is heavier, and | 
better suited to milling than that of | 
the United States.. Moreover, the| 
grain trade of the United States is| 
not geared to export of oats, and 
considerable difficulty is experi- 
enced in trying to get together ship- 
ping quantities of American oats, | 
especially when elevator and ship-| 
ping facilities on export routes are 
taken up with wheat. 


Weather is Bottleneck 


It is. not clear just what quanti- 
ies of oats western Canada may | 
have available for export. Earlier | 
in the season farmers were com-| 
pelled, by rigorous quotas on deliv- 
eries, to hold back oats and give the 
preference to wheat deliveries. | 
Wheat supplies have now been pret- 
ty well shipped out from many | 
stations, and farmers are free to! 
make larger deliveries of oats. | 
Winter, conditions,. including bad 
roads, however, now tend to restrict | 
deliveries. 





On account of extensive liquida- 
tion’ of hogs on western farms, there 
are probably more oats to come out 
than would have been calculated at 
the beginning of the season, al- | 
though because of crop failures | 
there are extensive areas where oats 
will have to be shipped in. But a/| 
farmer who has held feed grains on | 
his farm until now, and has them | 
safely in storage, is under some in- | 
fluence to hold on to them until he | 
has some idea of how the crop of| 
1946 is likely to turn out, and is) 
able to determine whether there is | 
any danger of being short of feed | 
next wintér, — 





it 
| hoped for. Results were poor in all 


| justify 


equal to $2 per bushel in Canadian 
funds, applies equally to export 
sales. That country will probably 
have exported more wheat than 
Canada by the end of the crop year, 
at 40 to 50 cents a bushel higher 
than Canadian prices. 

Similarly rye, the one grain‘ to 
which no price ceiling applies, has 
| been eagerly bought by countries 
abroad, at prices much higher than 
the ceiling price for wheat. The fact 
that rye prices have gone up to 
$2.50 a bushel is an indication of 
what might have happened to wheat 
prices, except for Canadian for- 


| bearance in applying an export ceil- 


ing. Neither Australia nor Argen- 
tina has followed the Canadian ex- 


|ample, and wheat prices asked by 


those countries are the approximate 


| equivalent of American prices, when 


the cost of freight is considered. 
Old World Crop Poor 
The demand for wheat at present 
results not. only from the war, but 


| also from unfavorable weather dur- 


ing 1945. The United States was 
the only country with a crop pro- 


| duction exceeding normal expecta- 
| tions. 


| it will be necessary to provide it in 


The European crop, seeded while | 


| the war was still in progress, could 


not, in any event, have been large, 


| but a drought which afflicted the 


whole Mediterranean Basin made 


much smaller than had been 
countries of the southern hemi- 


of transportation, and political con- 
| ditions still upset prevent the nor- 

mal movement from surplus to de- 
| ficient areas in Europe, and market 
supplies have been further reduced 
by hoarding on the part of peasants. 

Until a year ago some experts 
| were inclined to calculate that while 
all other foods. would be scarce, 
there would still be a satisfactory 
| supply of wheat due to the accumu- 
lation of reserves in North America. 
Such calculations have been com- 
| paratively upset, and not only by | 
small crops in many countries. 

The immediate Canadian  re- 
sponse to demand for increased | 
wheat supplies will of necessity be 


| somewhat limited. But steps have 


been taken to divert to milling and 
to export supplies of No. 4 wheat, 
which until now have been sold for 
feed use in Canada, its use being 


means of building up goodwill 
abroad. The Americans seem as like- 
ly to secure goodwill by having 
wheat available, even at higher | 
prices, while insufficiency of the} 
cheaper Canadian supplies may be 
a source of dissatisfaction. 


Western opinion was adverse 
when, last December, the Dominion 
Government recommended that 
wheat acreage in 1946 be held down 
to 23,500,000 acres. It was generally 
believed that farmers would seed 
considerably more, principally be- 
cause the summer-fallowed land, 
ready for wheat, was believed to be 
some three million acres greater | 
than in 1945. The Northwest Line | 
Elevators Association has now tele- 
graphed the Prime Minister, urging 
reconsideration of the Government's 
agricultural program with greater 
emphasis on wheat production, to 
meet a world emergency. 


More wheat will doubtless mean 
less livestock. Some opinion is that 
until the present urgency to pro- 
vide food to avoid starvation passes, 
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the form of cereals, and that meat 
production will have to be cut down 
until improving conditions make a 
higher dietary standard possible. 


LEE AL TE AT TO 
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KARL TEWES 


| Whose appointment as sales engineer 
has been announced by Sorel Industries 
Limited. Mr. Tewes came to Canada in 
1930 with degrees of electrical and me- 
chanical engineering from Darnstadt Uni- | 
versity. After various engineering acti- | 
vities, he joined Marine Industries Ltd. | 
in 1939 and was responsible for design 
and installation of the electrical system 
of the gun plant which became later 
Sorel Industries Ltd. In 1944 Mr. Tewes 


encouraged by a drawback of ane the assistant plant engineer. He 


cents a bushel to buyers who could 
prove its use for feed. 


also identified himself with research work 


lin the electro-chemical and metallurgical 


field 
Efforts are being made ‘to halt the | 


use of wheat for livestock feeding. 
Those may be hampered both by a 
shortage of corn, and by existence 
of an extremely large poultry popu- 
lation, which agricultural authori- 
ties, fearing both overproduction of 


| eggs and a shortage of feed, have 


been vainly trying to get reduced. 
See U. S. Vindicated 

The present abides seems to 
the wheat policy of the 
United States where it has differed 
from Canada. This country has 
tried to restrain wheat acreage, 
while the American Government 
has tried to maintain or increase it. 
It was thought for a time that the 
Canadian ceiling price might be a 


WESTERN AGENCY 


I am opening a Vancouver 
sales office, May 1, and wish 
to contact manufacturers in- 
terested in marketing products 
in B. C. and Prairie Provinces. 


References on Request, 


Box 122, The Financial Post, 
Toronto 
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"Balance “Sheet, December 3lst, 1945 


ASSETS 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


ffice Premises, Safe Deposit Vault 


Real Estate held for sale 


Mortgages and Agreements for Sale 


Stocks and Bonds. . 
Loatis on Stocks and Bonds. 


Advance to Estates, Trusts and Agp neies. ack 


Accounts Receivable. 


_ Cash on Hand and in Banks, . .. 


GUARANTEED ACCOUNT: 


$ 1,011,466.30 


Mortgages and Agreements for Sale 


Government and Municipal Bonds......... 


Cash on Hand and in Banks. . 


ESTATES, TRUSTS AND AGENCIES: 
- Investments and Assets held rs 


Cash on Hand and in Banks.. 


849,161.06 
286,394.74 


$ 3,389,484.32 


. $ 6,170,983.67 
668,894.46 


$ 6,839,878,13 
$11,240,828.75 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
Capital Paid Up. . 
Reserve Fund.. 
Reserve for Taxes.. 


Accounts Payable. 0.503. 


Dividend Payable Jan. 2,)1¢: 
Profit and Loss Balance 


GUARANTEED ACCOUNT: 


Guaranteed Trust Certificates 


Deposits....... ; 


. $ 808,000.00 
150,000.00 
8,900. 
2,208.36 
16,156.54 
26,201.40 


$ 1,011,466.30 


$ 2,362,804.84 
1,026,679.48 


$ 3,389,484,32 


ESTATES, TRUSTS AND AGENCIES........ $ 6,839,878.13 


$11,240,828.75 


All Stocks and Bonds shown at less than Market. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Balance brought for» 
Net Profit for year, 


Transfer from Investment Recerves 


Appropeiated as follows: 
Taxes ee nd). 
Depreciation. . 


Dividends 


i from 1944..... 8 


28,429.71 
70,173.76 
30,832.59 


$ . 129,436.06 
Fa tn nn 


-» $ 18,589.75 
‘ 2,333.11 
32,311.80 
50,000.00 
26,201.40 

$ 129,436.06 
=e 


Trade the hours spent shovelling coal, 
juggling dampers and sifting ashes, 
for enjoyable ones among the family 
with Automatic Heating .. . regulated 
by Minneapolis-Honeywell tempera- 


ture controls. 


Besides 


Automatic Heating promotes health 
. . » for, with Honeywell Controls, 
temperatures always remain the same. 
Such even temperatures also mean 


I 
ae 
———— 


ending furnace 


Quick Action! 


our executor must be always pre- 
pared to take quick action to avoid 
the losses that can so easily occur in the 
administration of an estate. A private 
executor usually hasn’t the knowledge 
or the facilities for taking quick action. 


National Trust Company makes the 
administration of estates in its charge a 
full-time job. It is always available and 
has the organization for quick, decisive 
action in every phase of estate administra- 
tion, whether it be taxation, investments 
or any of the hundred and one problems 
with which an executor has to deal. 


Write for our free booklet, 
“Security for your Family” 


NATIONAL TRUST 


ta COMPANY, LIMITED 


TORONTO MONTREAL HAMILTON 
WINNIPEG i EDMONTON 


Mills at: GODERICH WINNIPEG and CALGARY 


lower fuel bills and solid comfort in 
But all. 
Today’s Automatic Heating is so 


every room. that’s not 
smartly designed and so clean that the 
“furnace room” becomes an extra 


room for sewing, games or hobbies. 


worries, Costly? Not in the least. Convenient 
payment plans may be arranged too. 
Ask your about 


Automatic Heating (coal, oil or gas) 


heating dealer 


with Honeywell Controls. 


NO HOME CAN BE COMPLETELY MODERN WITHOUT 


This is one in a series of advertisements pub- 
lished on behalf of the Automatic Heating 
Industry by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company Limited. 
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TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


1948— A YEAR OF MARKED PROGRESS 
$12,000,000 increase in Assets under administration ° 


now total $277 ,541,000 
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W ‘Thre Aq 
Warwanesa 


THE WASHINGTON LETTER 


250,000 “Prefab” Houses in 1946 
|Part of Huge U.S. Building Plan 


From Our Own Correspondent But it will be noted that Sears Roe- 
WASHINGTON—An official tar-| buck, one of the great U. S. mail- 
get of 250,000 factory-built houses in| order houses and long in the prefab 
1946 ¢alling for government co-op-| business, some time ago withdrew 
eration to stimulate the prefab in-| from it. 
dustry—by méahs of supply priori-| Ihherent difficulties—and they are 
ties, and in other ways—is a feature many—appear on analysis. If the 
of the two-year housing program | 4,1) benefit of mass production is to 
drafted by Housing Expediter Wil-|}. had, a maximum of finishing 
son Wyatt and announced last week | york should be done in the factory. 


Admitted Assets... $5,024,159.53 
Surplus 


Dom. Govt. Deposit 2,450,734.89 
Write for Financial Statement 


Head Office WAWANESA Man. 
Eastern Office TORONTO Ont 


Branches 
VANCOUVER, SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG, MONTREAL 


Prefabs have been made in United 
States since World War I but have 
yet to become a major factor in 
housing. 


The U.S. Federal Public Housing 
Authority during the war built 850,- | 
000 houses, 70,000 of them, or about 
8% prefabricated. Britain’s elabor- 
| ate plans for several hundred thous- 


by President Truman. and prefabs have been sharply | 


PRESIDENT 


The President, Mr, Charles McCrea, K.C., in 
moving the adoption of the Report, said in past: 

The General Manager's report just presented 
is an admirable review of the affairs of your 
Corporation during the past year. I think you will 
agree it reveals a financial condition and a record 
ef progress and development with which, I am 
sure, we can all be highly pleased. 


CANADA'S POST-WAR OBLIGATIONS 


We have foregathered for the past five Annual 
Meetings under the clouds of war facing the 
problems presented by war and by the needs of 
war. Today, we meet under happier circumstances; 
but we face the problems arising out of war. 
Newspaper headlines speak only too cléarly of 
their variety and extent. We have emerged from 
the struggle with our heritage unimpyired and 
our liberty and freedom preserved. More than 
this, the contribution we have le to the com- 
mon victory has brought us prestige and renown 
and a new place among the nations. We have 
become sensitive to happenings in the interna- 
tional sphere; they inevitably affect us and we 
must play a part worthy of the position we have 
won. 

During the long struggle we experienced a 
prosperous war economy, the material benefits of 
which have been widely distributed among all 
classes of our people. War prosperity has enabled 
the Canadian people to a re savings. It is 
estimated that by the end of 1945, total individual 
savings amounted approximately to ten billion, 
seven hundred million dollars. These savings are 
made up of currency, bank deposits, refundable 
taxes Government securities, of which seven 
billion, seven hundred million dollars have been 
accumulated since 1938 and of this total no less 
than six billion, four hundred and fifty million 
dollars are Dominion Government Bonds. These 
estimates do not include savings in the form of 
insurance, pensions, homes or corporation securi- 
ties. Our prosperity hes been accom ied by 
added burdens. Our funded debt, which stood at 
three billion, three hundred and eighty-six 

. millions on Masch 31st, 1939, rose to thirteen 

_ billion, nine hundred and eighty-four million 
dollars as of March 31st, 1945, If we add to that 
debt the last Victory Loan of two billion we have 
in round figures a debt of sixteen billions at the 
end of 1945. Some economists are of the view that 
before Canada gets back to normal peacetime 
budgeting our debt will probably rise to twenty 
billion dollars. 


EXPORT TRADE ESSENTIAL 


‘The war has brought important changes in our 
economic outlook. a survey made by the 
of Reconstruction on the location and 
effects of wartime industrial expansion in Canada 
from 1939 to 1944, some significant statements 
appear, among them the following: — 
“The most striking result of the war in 
Canada”, the survey “is to be found in 
the fact that within 


are 
ial facilities operatin ms levels 
ing their new capacity. legtee to 

i is roaintained in this sector 
of the economy will become dependent to an 
i ing extent (as the backlog of domestic 
ie producer and consumer goods is 


ae onl wee ) on a relatively high level 
of export trade in manufactured goods.” 

Our export possibilities deserve serious con- 
sideration in a world where rival exporters also 


seek enlargement of trade and where in Canada 
three out of eight workers depend on export. 


EXPORT LOANS 


Canada’s export business, as we all know, rose 
from a billion dollars prior to che War to as high 
as three and a half billion in 1944. Export business 
fell off in 1945 and has dropped rapidly, our 


possibly half, will ee ired - 

bring our exports up to the estimate o' 

i ight hundred millions. In os 

has in mind that it will help 

reconstruction of our allied friends, that it 

export trade immediately, that it 

ft long-term trade with these coun- 

ies and it will help maintain by making 

Asistic countries economically 

. The Government is lending these monies 

ign Governments at a rate based on the 

cost to the Canadian Government of borrowing 
the money. 


OUTLOOK FOR CANADIAN BUSINESS 


It is the general view of economists and busi- 
ness men that subject to the irritations and delays 
incidental t0 the change-over from War to péace, 
Canada for the next three years or more will enjoy 
@ peri prosperity. After that in 
the sphere of external trade, once our loans to 
our customers have been exhausted, we must look 
to the treaty makers and trade arr: $ to create 
a broader and freer trading world and to our 
skill and planning to develop wider markets for 
our goods. So far as our domestic trade is con- 
cerned, after the refilling of Canadian shelves for 
home consumption, we may look with reasonable 
assurance to such sources of business expansion 
within Canada as the development of our tourist 
traffic, the bringing of foreign capital and the 
expansion of our mining industry. 


MINING INDUSTRY WILL AID RETURN 
TO PEACE-TIME ECONOMY 


Canada’s metals mean much in her economy. 
New and important uses have been developed for 
them and under the spurt of wart our mining 
equipment has been geared tw higher production. 
The mining industry now stands ready to serve 
great demands. 

Our ress stretchigg coats Nee a take 
on greatly i significance. Gold production 
decnanell during the war on account of labour and 
supplies but now bids fair to gather momentum 
quickly and to aid our return .0 a peacetime eco- 
nomy by a large and increasing activity. The gold 
industry is non-competitive. There is a ready need 
and market for gold and an increasing stream of 
wealth from these mines will put life and vigour 
into commerce, transportation, industrial activity, 
farms and the labour world. 


From the inception of your Corporation's 
activities in 1882, we have matched with confi- 
dencé into Canada’s great future. Today our con- 
tinued outlook is faith in this vast Dominion of 
ours, confident thar it shall grow in strength and 
greatness and make for the Canadian people a 
country second to none. Your Corporation through 
its Head Office and ten Branches, reaching from 
Montreal to Vancouver, is admirably equipped to 
meet any increased demands that may be made 
upon it in the years ahead. It will continue to 
play its part in the development of Canada as it 
has done in the pest. 


GENERAL MANAGER 


The General Manager, Mr. W. G.. Watson, 
said in part:— 

The Sixty-Fourth Annual Report of the Cor- 
poration for the year ended December 31st, 1945, 
is one which I am sure will be satisfactory to 
thé Shareholders, reflecting as it does incréased 
earnings and marked expansion io Assets under 
Administration. 


INCREASE IN PROFITS 


The net profits for the yéar, after providing 
for all ex t-—management, Directors’ and 
Auditors’ fees, rents, advertising and other 
charges together with ascertained and anticipated 
lo ¢ shown at $472,498, an increase over 
those a 1944 of $28,305. From these profits, 
your Directors appropriated $100,000 for Fed- 
eral and Business taxes; $50,000 for Office 
Premises’ di jation; $25,000 for our. Staff 
Retirement Taonl Plan requirements for the 
current ; $180,000 to cover four quarterly 
dividends ec:se rate of 5% per annum and a 
bonus of 19 on the Capital stock of the Cor- 

ation, which left a surplus for the year of 
$117,498. To this was added $433,501 carried 
forward from the preceding year, making a total 
of $550,999 which was dealt with by your Direc- 
tors as follows:—$150,000 disbursed to cover the 
b required under our Staff Retirement 
Annuity Plan for past services, and $250,000 
transferred to the Capital Reserve Fund, leaving 
a balance forward at credit of Profit and Loss 
account of $150,999. 


é; INCREASE IN RESERVE 


Your Directors féle that rather than extend the 
payment for past services under our Staff Retire- 
ment Anhuity Plan by way of annual instalments 
of $25,000 over a et reo of six years as 
originally planned, it would be advisable to make 
payment in now so that in the future our 
obligations from year to year would be oe Jr 
the current year’s charges necessary to mat e 
contributions of thé eligible members of the staff, 
as provided for in the Plan. It was also thought 
advisable at this time to round out our Reserve 
Fund as shown in the Balance Sheet to $2 million 
by the transfer of $250,000 from the Profit and 
Loss account. 


INCREASE IN ASSETS UNDER 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Balance Sheet for 1945 shows total Assets 
under Administration for all accounts of $277,- 
541,445, or an increase of $12,131,316 over those 
of 1944. . This increase, as you will expect, is 
largely due to the marked ogress we have made 
in our Estates, Trusts and ies Section, which 
now stands at $253,124,603 as against $241,627,- 
859 last year, or an increase of $11,496,744. 

Our Savings on deposit at $9,484,222, not- 
withstanding withdrawals by our depositors dur- 
ing the yee for the Eighth and Ninth Victory 
Loans $3,431,665 also show. a substantial 
increase of $1,542,143, while -funds held under 
Guaranteed Investment Certificates at $9,660,866 
are down $761,332. 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


Our liquid position is exceptionally strong and 
in relation to our Savings on Deposit, highly 
satisfactory at 151%. 


MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


Our mortgages have shown’s sharp reduction 
in volume, as will observe, due to heavy 
re-payments the difficulty in obtaining new 
mortgages suitable for Trust accounts. You will 
be te ee a on the arrears of ae 
as at st last, on city mortgages he 
for Capital and Guaranteed accounts was only .26 
of 1% on the principal amount outstanding. 
pcre pie, Weer Coase ti 
the re-payments were over ° princi 
owing on January Ist, 1945. Ac the 30th of Sep- 
tember last, before the new interest for the year 
was charged, over 80% of the borrowers had 
paid their interest in full on these mortgages. 
ae satisfactory income returns wéré again 

ized during 1945 on farm properties in the 
West held for sale by the Corporation. 


SALES OF REAL ESTATE 


During the year 1945 the a for all 
accounts, including those held for d 
Agencies, closed 4 
and city properties for a total of $4,444,256, in 
connection with which the cash or n payments 
amounted to $2,570,693, or 58%, which com- 
red very favourably with our sales reported 
year of 992 perce for $4,774,911 when 
account is taken of the fact that the number of 
units held for sale in 1945 was substantially below 
that of 1944. 

The demand for good and fair farms in 
Western Canada still persists with attractive down 
Permnents, while os inquiriés pon ce properties 
of almost every class, except perhaps apartment 
houses, and this because of the ceiling on rents, 
are showing an inctéase. 


SMALL AND LARGE ESTATES 


During 1945 the volume of Estates, Trusts and 
Agencies, under the management of the Corpora- 
tion increased by $11,496,744. This increase is 
a net increase and represents the diffeztnce be- 
tween the new business placed under our care 
and the estates, trusts and agencies distributed in 
part or in whole during the year under the terms 
of wills, trust deeds, etc. These distributions of 
capital run into many millions each year. The 
smallest estate received was less than $5,000; the 
largest had a value of several millions. 


TAXATION OF ESTATES 


In the realm of e.tate taxes there has been an 
encouraging improvement in the last year. 

Last January, Canada andthe United States 
ratified a reciprocal Tax Convention to eliminate 
or reduce Dominion and United States Federal 
Succession Duties on the same assets. The Prov- 
ince of Ontario has row concluded similar agree- 
ments with Quebec and Nova Scotia. 

The Domision Government implemented 
almast in its enzirety the Ives Commission Re- 
port. This establishes a uniform principle of 
taxation for annuities and periodic payments 


whether received through wills, trusts, life insur- 
ance or Dominion Government annuities. Only 
the income portions of any such payments are 
now subject to income tax. This is of special 
importance to estvtes and trusts where the income 
may not be sufficient to provide adequate and 
regular payments for dependents without some 
recourse to the capital. This legislation also 
affected favorably the position of employee pen- 
sion plans and trusts, and considerable relief was 
given to the tax on the distribution of the accumu- 
surplus of a family or private corporation. 
_The Dominion Government has also recog- 
nized the hardship that may be caused by taxing 
the same .assets twice within a short period of 
time due to the early death of the first inheritor, 
by an amendment to the Succession Duty Act 
providing for regressive reduction of from 50 to 
109% of the second tax if it occurs within a period 
of from one to five years of the first passing. This 
is a constructive enactment although it provides 
only a limited measure of relief over a brief 
period. 
__ Many of the examples of hardship and inequal- 
ity that may be cited under the provisions .of 
Succession Duty Acts can be eliminated or mini- 
mized by careful and prudent estate planning by 
those who through study and experience are quali- 
fied to give competent advice. Estate planning is 
how fecognized as an important function of a 
Trust company and this Corporation is well 
organized and equipped to render important serv- 
ice in this capacity. 


TAX SIMPLIFICATION DESIRABLE 


I think that we slould appreciate what the 
Governments concerned have accomplishéd dur- 
ing the last year and feel encouraged to believe 
that still more will shortly be done in the public 
interest. We have some reason to be éncour by 
feports from the Dominion-Provincial Conference 
which has now been adjourned until April. It is 
of thé utmost impo.tance to Canada that agree- 
ment should be found upon some practical solue 
tion to the assessment, collection and distribution 
of the principal .axes of the Canadian people, 
which will reflect realistically the necessity for 
economy and consideration for thé interests of 
the people as a whole. 


There still exists the lack of uniformity illus- 
trated by the provisions in the respective Provin- 
cial Acts for the time required to exempt gifts 
from tax, ranging from two years in British Col- 
umbia and five years in Quebec to twenty and 
thirty years in Ontario, dependent upon the rela- 
tionship of the beneficiary. In the Dominion Act 
the time is three years. The position of Ontario 
in this respect is quite out of line with other tax- 
ing units; it discourages the distribution ster 
vivos of a reasonable part of the largér estates and 
acts as @ deterrent to the influx to Ontario of 
people of substance from the United States and 
elsewhere. 

One, rather than ten succession duty acts and 
ten succession duty departments, would no doubt 

in the interests of simplicity, economy and 
uniformity. If, however, the Dominion should 
withdraw from the succession duty field, it is to 

hoped that the Provinces will strive for a rea- 
sonable and uniform succession duty act. The 
respective Succession Duty Acts in Canada not 
only over-lap in jurisdiction but contain dif- 
ferent peinietes of taxation, different bases of 
valuation and different rates of tax. With due 
consideration for Provincial rights and privileges, 
our taxing laws should surely encourage a Cana- 
dian to think of his home as Canada, rather than 
in terms of Provincial boundaries. 


THE HOUSING SHORTAGE 


A bape deal has been written and said in recent 
months regarding the housing problem in Canada, 
housing, brought about by the 
movement of thousands of men and women from 
farms, towns villages to industrial centres 
and the desire of many to remain there, also the 
lack of normal housing construction during the 
war years, has been further aggravated by thé 
return to civilian life in a single year of thousands 
of members of the Armed Forces who during 
the war contracted family responsibilities and are 
facing the problems of housing accommodation. 

We believe the Dominion Government has tak- 
en a step in the right direction in establishing The 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the 
capital of which is to be subscribed by the Mini- 
stér of Finance, to administer the National Hous- 
ing Act in respect of joint loans, housing projects, 
home improvement loans and home extension 
loans. This Corporation will also conduct re- 
search into the business of lending noney on the 
security of mi and, under the terms of the 
Act, provide facilities for the re-discount of 
mortgages held by lending institutions. 

The organization of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation is now being completed 
and should provide a means ~hereby, with the 
co-operation of the Insurance, Loan and Trust 
companies, the housing problem may be dealt 
with in a more éffective way. 

Private enterprise should be given every pos- 
sible opportunity to get building snesitial and 
supplies of all kinds so that the wide experience 
of contractors and builders may be fully employed 
in assisting to solve a nation-wide problem which 
is utgent in the extreme. The fullest co-operation 
of Building Trades, Unions and -the Builders 
should be sought in an effort to keep down the 
tapidly tising costs of new houses which have 
already reached a price even for a four or five 
roomed house at which workmen tell me they fear 
to buy. Can we face realities now in the interests 
of all—workman—builder—buyer—lendér—to 
keep the standatd of wages high in Canada with 
a fair profit for all the necessary partners in this 
great ind by a united effort for high quality 
and quantity of production per day, an accom- 
plishment which is fundamental to-day in this or 
any other industry for the success of any nation 
that is as dependent on foreign trade as is Canada? 


RETURN OF STAFF MEMBERS FROM 
ACTIVE SERVICE 


The war is over—thank God—and weekly we 
are peer to welcome back to our Corporation 
family a number of the 100 of our men and 
women who through the years of the war served 
in one or other of the active service units. 

Serious thought and planning has been devoted 
to placing all who have returned to the best pos- 
sible advantage :n our organization, We believe 
that experience and broader vision they 

ited through their patriotic service will prove 
to be of important personal value to them as well 
as to the Corporation in resuming their peacetime 
occupation. 


The shortage of 


HONOUR ROLL 


But nine of our boys will not returh. These 
gallant lads have paid the supreme price—have 
joined the ranks of five others of our staff who 
were killed in action in the First Great War and 
whose names are set in bronze in @ at 
Head Office—a sacred memorial dedicated td their 
memoty. Our heattfelt sympathy for the families 
and friends of these dear lads, we affectionately 
place on record today. 


«TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 
c 5 R POO R A T I o N 


BLOOR ST, TORONTO MONTREAL 


OTTAWA 


WINDSOR WINNIPEG REGINA 


SASKATOON CALGARY 


EDMONTON.  VANCOUVE 


That is the signal and promise 


which the 25 or 30 established pre- | 


fabricators, and scores of hopefuls, 
have been awaiting in their fight 
against opposition and inertia. The 
Mitchell-Kilgore bill to utilize war 
plants for mass production of 
houses still is being debated but the 
prefabricators’ main hope is that 
Congress will legislate the Truman- 
Wyatt prefab program into fast- 
paced reality. 


Expect Special Priority 

Maybe the prefabricators’ diffi- 
culties are waning. They have had 
enough of them. One illustration: 
The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration (successor of War Produc- 
tion Board), to speed low-cost hous- 
ing, recently established a priority 
system for lumber and other speci- 
fied building materials which re- 
quired among other things that the 
material had to be incorporated in 
the project within 30 days of de- 
livery. But the prefabricator has a 
large plant investment and, to oper- 
ate economically, must have an as- 
sured flow of materials for 90 days 
ahead. It is expected that modifi- 
cation of the priority regulations to 
assist’ prefabricators will be an- 
nounced following a recent meeting 
of the prefabricators and CPA’s ad- 
visory committee. 


Though the immediate concern of 
the prefabricator has been a quest 
for more encouragement from, and 
even purchases by government, the 
deeper and longer-term problems 
have been lack of wide merchandis- 
ing ofganization, public apathy, 
obsolete and. nonuniform building 
by-laws, labor union and other 
opposition. 


Need Huge Selling Effort 

Basic need is development of 
sales organization and merchandis- 
ing technique’ calculated to provide 
a constant and expanding market. 
This is the attack being made by 
Precision-Built Homes and by Gun- 
nison Homes Inc., United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiary, to create 
mass demand in advance of produc- 
tion. Gunnison target is a dealer in 
every town of more than 9,000 
people, This approach obviously reé- 
quires huge capital. 

Another interesting development 
of 1946 is sale of prefabs through 
department stores, _ particularly 
Macy's and Gimbel’s in New York. 


This requires shipment to the cen- 
tral plant, fabrication, assembly and | 
then reshipment of electric fixtures | 
and wire, plumbing fixtures and) 
pipe, plus a wide range of general 
building materials. The panels or 
sections to form a finished house 
each must be of considerable size; 
the larger and more complex the 





parts, fixtures and materials are) 
shipped direct from maker to build- 
ing site, most of the advantage of | 
prefabrication is lost. 


Storage, Handling Problems 
The prefabricated house, immedi- 
ately after manufacture must be | 
stored or wrapped to protect its, 
tender interior from the weather, or | 
else it must be routed direct to the, 
home site without delay. A house, | 
even knocked down, takes consid- 
erable storage space and adequate 

storage space is seldom cheap. 





The larger the individual sections, 
the less manhours of work in on-site 
erection— but unless the panels or 
sections are relatively light, costly 
mechanical handling is involved at 
every transshipment and during 
erection. , 

Opposition of the building trades 
unions long has been a major stumb- 
ling block. Some prefabricators re- 
port it is useless to try to erect their 
houses in urban areas where such 
unions are strong—even when erec- 
tion labor is found, they say, plumb- 
ers and electricians can’t be hired. 


Municipal building codes are an- 
other hurdle. These, almost invari- 
ably a matter of local ordinance, 
vary from community to commun- 
ity. Here, again, building labor 
tends to oppose any standardization 
designed to facilitate erection of 
prefabricated houses. 


And there are added difficulties 
bred of war and postwar shortages. 
The prefabricator today, for ex- 
ample, finds it almost impcossible— 
because of price ceiling problems 
of plywood producérs—to obtain 
adequate supplies of that material, 
basic to much prefabrication. 

Costs Big Question 

Experience in United States and 
Britain tends to suggest that pre- 
fabrication has not yet reduced 
building costs sufficiently to con-| 
stitute a sericus and immediate | 
threat to more traditional methods. | 


Bid Manitoba Invest $500,000 
To Increase Tourist Traffic 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG—A $500,000 fund to 
help build tourist accommodation at 
Manitoba recreational centres is re- 
commended by a Civilian Committee 
on Co-ordination of Postwar Plan- 
ning, appointéd in April, 1944. 

The committee urges dn aggrés- 
sive government-assisted program to 
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attract tourists by building roads to 
hunting and fishing grounds and en- 
suring proper accommodation. It 
suggests a fund on long term credit 
at low interest, accessible to private 
interests, to help them build tourist 
accommodation on standards set by 
the Government. 

A licensing system is also suggest- 
ed to guard against abuse of con- 
cessions. 

“Routine efforts by a small sub- 
sidiary of a government department 
ate not likely to get maximum re- 
sults,” the report states, pointing out 
that Ontario is establishing a special 
tourist department. 


Sugar Beet Price 
Is Best Since 1921 


From Our Own Correspondent 
WINDSOR — Ontario sugar beet 
owérs will receive an average of 

11.53 a ton for their average crop, 
best price in 25 years, and 53 cents 
higher than last year. 

An agreement reached by a com- 
mittee representing producers and 
processors, provides a scale of prices 
starting at $9.37 a ton for beets test- 
ing 18% sugar content, and then ris- 
ing 72 cents for each additional per 
cent, to a maximum of $14.4]. Aver- 
age sugar content is 16°. 

The prices include a provincial 
subsidy of $112,500, an average of 58 
cents a ton on contract prices. 
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modified and once the 135,000 pre- | 
fabs to which the government was | 
committed have been erected, at- | 
tention there is expected to turn! | 
again to site-built houses. 


All of the foregoing points to the ? 
difficulties against which prefabri- 
cators are waging a new offensive. | 
ready-made unit, the more freight But sight should not be lost of the 
space is required, with higher trans- | strength of that offensive. Vast new 
port cost. If, on the other hand, the | capital, accumulated technical skill, 

a new trend to co-operation among 

prefabricators, a new program of 

government 
signs of concession on the part of > 
the opposition in the name of the! 
present emergency, combine to sug- 
gest prefabs may figure substantial- | 
ly in the postwar building program. eae 
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Future of Canada Depends 
on Individual Initiative 
Says Mutual Life President 


L. Lang Points Out That 76% of Manufacturing 
Establishments Have Less Than 50 Employees 


i 


Need of Co-Operation by Government, Management 
! and Labour Is Stressed 


Value of Life Insurance Emphasized by War 


Waterloo, Ont., February 7: 


Declaring that “freedom is no word for a tired and hesitant people,” 


that all factors necessary for huge 


and services are present in Canada, 


and successful production of goods 
and that the future of the country 


depends largely on the manner in which Canadians, as individuals, use 
their abilities, opportunities and possessions, Louis L. Lang, President 
of The Mutual Life of Canada, when addressing the 76th Annual 
Meeting of the policyholders of the Company today, issued a stirring 
appeal to Canadians to get behind all constructive efforts for the good of the 
greater and more influential Canada that has emerged out of the war. 


Canada’s Relationship With Other | 


Nations 


“No nation or people in the world 
can now stand apart or act alone,” 
he asserted when discussing Can- 
ada’s increasingly important role in 
international spheres, as a member 
of the United Nations Organization, 
as 2 member of the British Common- 
wealth and- Empire, and in her re- 
lationship to the United States. “In 
ell three- relationships,’ he said, 
Canada can maintain her individual 
life and status as a nation, thinking 
and acting as a unit, but always in 

- friendly and intelligent co-operation 
with others.” 


Importance of Individual Initiative 


“Canada compares favourably with 
other countries in the degree of 
progress so far attained in de- 
mobilization, rehabilitation and re- 
Mr. Lang asserted, 
“the same thought, courage, energy 
and planning being applied.to a 
great extent to these problems as 


was devoted to the winning of the | 


war.” He dealt at length with the 
vital matter of employment, stat- 
ing that when considering this im- 
portant subject the responsibilities 
and opportunities .of private citi- 
zens and of Governments should 
be studied and, so far as possible, 
defined, and added: “Let us help 
the Dominion, Provincial and Mu- 
nicipal Governments to perform 
their appropriate functions, but let 
us also cherish the ideals and prac- 
tices of private endeavour and con- 
duct which have sustained and 
benefited the 
world for generations.” 


Small Businesses Predominate 


Canada 

Mr. Lang quoted fi 

emphasized the prominent place 

which smal! . businesses, reflecting 

individual initiative and enterprise, 

eceupy in the economic life of Can- 
ada, stating: 


“Of the 14.240 Canadian manu- 
facturing establishments, employ- 
ing over five employees per es- 
tablishment in 1942. 76 per cent 
employed under 50 employees 
and 87 per cent, or 12,388 em- 
ployed under 100. This is con- 
vineing evidence that there is 
opportunity in Canada for the 
small company under the free- 
dom of enterprise which we en- 
joy . .. ‘big business’ is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule . 

‘ individuals or small groups, dey 
by day are investing their sav- 
ings or borrowing other people's 
savings, to start small businesses 
for themselves. The great major- 
ity survive, grow and provide 
employment for many thousands 
“of Canadians. This is the system 
under which Canada has devel- 
oped to the proud position in the 
world which she now occupies. 

It is worth preservation and en- 
couragement by our fiscal poli- 
cies, and it is my hope we shall 
never discard it for the fanciful 
dreamland of State ownership 
and control by the State of every- 
body and everything.” 

Relaxation of Government Controls 
Needed 

Continuing his discussion of the 
factors which will make for a pros- 
perous and united Canada, Mr. 
Lang called for modification, and 
abolition as soon as possible, of 
Government controls, for invest- 
ment of savings in new and exist- 
ing forms of production. replace- 

, ment of fear with'a spirit of cour- 
age. and a recognition of their great 
responsibilities by those in posi- 
tions of leadership. 

Referring to the huge increases 
in taxation and Government ex- 
penditures in Canada since 1939 
Mr. Lang observed: 

“There are those who say that if 
the country could spend such large 
sums under war conditions, it 
can spend equal or even larger 
sums under peace conditions. 
This could only be done by main- 
taining taxes over five times as 


res which 


great as those imposed before the | 


war, and. by continuing to bor- 

row considerably more than the 
taxes yielded. How long would 

such a plan work in the case of a 
municipality, a company, or an 

individual? .. . if taxes are to be 
kept within reasonable bounds, 
strictest economy must be exer- 
cised.” 

Mr. Lang felt that the more the 
individual can be helped and in- 
duced to assume responsibility for 
his own welfare, the fewer will be 
the demands on Government — 
namely, on his fellow citizens—for 
aid in sicknese, unemployment and 
old age. “It is these three,” he said, 


“with the hazard of early and un- | 


expected death. which constitute 
the four spectres that haunt the 
minds and hearts of most human 
beings.” 


english - speaking | 


Co-operation Needed 


| The speaker called for greater 
co-operation between Government, 
{management and labour, asserting: 
\“We are too apt to think that the 
linterests of Government, of man- 
‘agement, of ownership and of labour 
'are at variance, one with the other. 
|Government actions should repre- 
;sent our interests expressed by, our 
lelected representatives, and the in- 
|terests of organized and unorgan- 
| ized labour are identical with the in- 
\terests of management and owner- 
\ship. Labour has everything to gain 
\from active and prosperous Cana- 
| dian industries operating » under 
|free controls.” 


Mutual Life Sales Increase 


Turning to the confidence dis- 
played in the Mutual Life of Can- 
ada as revealed by. the very large 
increase in life insurance sales in 
| 1945, Mr. Lang expressed the opin- 
|ion that factors responsible includ- 
ed the emphasis given to the un- 
| certainty of life by the World War 
|and the increased tendency to make 
jlife insurance a vehicle for in- 
|creased personal savings. He point- 
|ed out that the Company’s strength 
|and stability as shown by the qual- 
lity of its assets and -its earnings, 
|had kept in step with its construc- 
{tive progress. 56.7% of the total 
'assets are comprised of Victory and 
| other Dominion of Canada bonds. 


|Extra Dividend of $1,500,000 to In- 
|  erease Distribution of Surplus 
te Policyholders in 1946 

to $5,350,000 


Mr. Lang referred to the an- 
|nouncement which had appeared in 
ithe press régarding the company’s 
|decision to pay an extra dividend 
| to policyholders ‘in 1946 in addition 
ito the regular scale, and stated: 
“Having experienced favourable 
| earnings and having made provision 
|in our preceding Annual Statement 
of $1,500,000 to meet possible addi- 
|tional war mortality, which fortun- 
|ately was found unnecessary for 
ithat purpose, it seemed to the 
| Board that the position of the Com- 
pany warranted the distribution of 
|this sum to policyholders, as an 
jaddition to the surplus to be dis- 
\tributed in. 1946.” 


Moderate Interest Rates on High 
Grade Bonds Desirable 


When discussing interest rates 
Mr. Lang expressed the hope that: 
| “those responsible: for the fiscal 
policies of this country will give 
|somewhat greater weight to the 
desirability, from both economic 
and social viewpoints, of encour- 
jaging thrift, and providing an 
jincentive for saving, through a 
jcontinuance of moderate interest 
|returns on high-grade bonds. There 
jhas been a tendency over the past 
|decade to deny encouragement to 
\thrift and saving. This is a very. 
|short-sighted policy because the 
| continued prosperity of the country 
|must depend on future savings, 
| which are not encouraged by unfair 
|treatment of those who have. been 
|savers in the past. Not only has 
{the development of this country 
| depended to a great extent on this 
jsterling attribute of character 
present in such marked degree in 
|our forefathers, but it is difficult 
|to believe that lack of saving and 
| foresight can accomplish much that 
| is socially desirable or can contri- 
|bute greatly to socially desirable 
| objectives.” 

} 
Mutual Life in Strong Position 
' Mr. Lang also referred to the 
|strengthening of the Company’s 
| contingency reserves as sound policy 
|in the interests of the policyhold- 
ers, to the favourable mortality 
which the Company had experi- 
}enced, and added: “It is most grati- 
|fying to report that this Company 
|has come through the strenuous 
|war years with assets unimpaired 
jand is now financially stronger 
| than at any time in its history.” 

He concluded: “We can face the 
future with courage and with faith, 
| confident that by wholehearted use 
‘of our invincible spiritual and ma- 
| terial resources we shall participate 
|in a more wonderful age than any 
which mankind’ has yet known.” 


General Manager 
Comments On 
Mutual Life 
Statements 


| Government Bonds 74.2% 
Total Bond Holdings 


Assets and Earnings Analyzed 
Mr. W. H. Somerville, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager, reported 


Louis L. Lang, 
President of The Mutual Life of 
Canada, who addressed the 76th 
annual meeting of policyholders, 
held at Waterloo, on Thursday, 
February 7. ° 


when dealing specifically with the 


life insurance in 1945, amounting to 
$70,008,890, constituted a record in 
the Company’s history. For each of 
the past 76 years the Company has 
shown an increase in insurance in 
force. There are 303,828 policy con- 
tracts in force. 


‘When dealing with sales of new 
insurance the speaker said: “For 
many years between 30% and 40% 
of our new business has been sold 
to persons buying their first life 
insurance policy, usually at a fairly 
young age. The first policy is usu- 
ally smaller than the second, third 
and subsequent purchases. The 
average-size first policy sold in 1945 
was $1,569, whereas the average-size 
second or subsequent policy sold to 
persons insured exclusively in The 
Mutual Life was $3,350, the latter 
accounting for 19% of the new 
business for the year. An addi- 
tional 17% of the new business was 
sold to persons who were carrying 
previous insurance in both The 
Mutual Life and other companies 
and they bought an average-size 
poliew of $4,806.” 


It was reported by the speaker 
that a constantly increasing num- 
ber of people in the lower income 
brackets are purchasing life insur- 
ante, and there is also a substan- 
tial increase in the amount of in- 
surance sold on the lives of women 
and children. 


Death Claims Exceed $6,000,000 


War claims accounted for 22 per 
cent of the total death claims of 


progress of The Mutual Life during | $6,156,013 on Ordinary insurance 
the past year, that the sales of new paid in 1945, as compared with 24 


per cent of the claims in 1944. Dur- 
ing the six war years from 1940 to 
1945 inclusive, policyholders carry- 
ing a total face amount of $32,750,- 
000 of Ordinary insurance died, 13 
per cent being war.claims. 

The associated diseases of the 
Heart, Blood Vessels and Kidneys 
again accounted for over one-half of 
the civilian death claims, the per- 
centage being 51.5 per cent in 1945, 
compared with 50.6 per cent in 1944. 
No significant changes were observ- 
ed in other causes of death. 

General Investment Reserve and 
Unassigned Contingency Fund ag- 
gregated $15,083,158, an increase for 
the year of $1,286,790, Surplus Earn- 
ings for the year being $5,460,049. 


Assets 


An increase of $17,456,388 in the 
Company’s assets, to the total of 
$269,560,078 was reported. The main 
increase in Assets is in holdings of 
Bonds which total $205,958,818 of the 
Company’s total assets. Of this 
amount, Dominion of Canada direct 
and Guaranteed Debentures com- 
prise $152,805,398, being 74.2 per cent 
of the Company’s Bond holdings 
and 56.7 per cent of the total assets. 

Provincial and Municipal Bonds 
had a book value of $35,315,700 at 
the end of 1945, equivalent to 13.1 
per cent of the total: assets, and 
Public. Utility, Industrial and other 
Bonds at 617,837,718, comprise 6.62 
per cent of the total assets. 

The rate of interest earned on 
—" Assets in 1945 was 4.27 per 
cen ; 


Mortgage Loans 

Mortgage Loans and Sale Agree- 
ments totalled $30,199,748 at the end 
of the year. Applications for new 
mortgage loans to the amount of 
$5,410,172, including 532 applications 
for loans under the National Hous- 
ing Act, were accepted in the past 
year. 


Real Estate 


Head Office, totalled $606,635, a re- 
duction of $441,696 from the figure 
at December 31, 1944. 


Extra Distribution of Surplus 


The company is continuing in 1946 
the same scale of dividends to pol- 
icyholders as was used in 1945, plus 
an extra surplus distribution of 
$1,500,000. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Assurance Company 


OF CANADA 


Head Office: Waterloo, Ontario 


Established 1869 


76th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1945 
ASSETS 


DOMINION OF CANADA and DOMINION GUARANTEED BONS, 
which comprise 56.7% Of Total ASSEtS ceccccccscccccccrccccccccsecs 


PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL BONDS, consisting entirely of obliga- 
tions of Canadian Provinces and Municipalities ....ssssssesesssevecs 


OTHER BONDS, including Public Utility, Industrial, Institutional, US. 


Treasury and Municipal Bonds 


SOHC SES ETH EHEHHEHEHT ESE HEHE EEE EEE 


STOCKS. These consist of Preferred Stocks of $2,128,134.10 and Common 


Stocks of $5,055,340.09 


The Market Values of Bond and Stock holdings are substantially in 
excess of the Book Values shown above. 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND SALE AGREEMENTS, of which 18.3% are loans 


under the National Housing Act wscccsccccccccccccccccsscccccccee 


30,199,748.06 


REAL ESTATE, including $600,393.38 for Head Office, at cost, less amounts 


written off 


SESSA HEEEEH EHH EEHETHEEEEEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EE EEEEE 
‘ ; 


1,207,028.38 


LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS, fully secured by Cash Surrender Values 





CASH at Head Office and in Banks SSCS CEES OHESH EHH HEHEHE EE HEEEEEEEEEE 


PREMIUMS due but not yet paid; and on a semi-annual, quarterly and 
monthly basis, where part of the premium for the year remake te 
be paid (fully secured, because assumed paid in calculating Acemasfal 


Liabilities) 


SOSH SHEET HHEHSESHHEETHESHETEEHEHEEEEHERES EES EHEEEEHEO OEE 


ACCRUED INTEREST, representing Interest on Investments, earred but 
not payable until 1946 (interest overdue not included? ......+seee. 


PAYMENTS DUE FROM REASSURING COMPANIES for losses or claims 
paid by the Company SHHSHHESHHESEHHESHTEEESE HEHEHE HHHEHESESSE SHEE EEE 


TOTAL ASSETS 


RESERVE FOR ASSURANCES AND 


‘LIABILITIES 


SSSSHSS SS SSESESS SSE SSHOSE SHS SO SS EE SSESOSS OS SHSSE SESOSOESOEO 


ANNUITIES representing the aggre- 


gate actuarial liabilities for contracts in force on December 31, 1945, 
as required by the Dominion Department of Insurance .......sse0 


MPLETE AND UNREPORTED CLAIMS, including death and 
disability claims and matured endowments awaiting payment ...... 


FUNDS ON DEPOSIT. Policy Proceeds, Dividends and Other Amounts 
left with the Company at interest ...ccccccccsccccerscvesececeseses 


UNPAID DIVIDENDS, which will be applied to reduce overdue premiums 


when paid SOSH SHSHSEHEESEEHESHEEESEEEEESESESHEESEESESESEEEESSEEEEEOE 


PREMIUMS AND INTEREST PAID IN ADVANCE ..sccsccccccccccece 
including Provision for Staff Pensions, Unpaid 


Expenses, Accrued TaxeS ...ccccscccccccccccccccccscccscceses 
RESERVE FOR QUINQUENNIAL DIVID: 


ENDS consisting of 


Dividends 


4,307,644.12 


accumulated annually and distributed, according to contract, at -ive- 


year intervals SESS SHSEHHEHSEESEHESEEEEHESHHEESHSE HEHEHE EEHEEEHESS 


07,137.35 


DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN 1946. Full Provision for Dividends payable in 


1946, including the Special Dividend of $1,500,000 .......sssseeceeves 


SPECIFIC 
. MENTS 


UNASSIGNED CONTINIZNCY FUND occ cercccccces cccccccegecsceesoece 


SSSOSHSHSHSSSSSSHSSSSSHSSSE SSE SEOSEOE 


5,350,000.00 


RESERVE FOR FLUCTUATION IN VALUE OF INVEST- 


SOO HHT HESS EH SES SEHE SES EHSOHESSESS SESE SET ESHEEESHEESEOOOSD 


2,000,000.00 
3,500,000.00 
11,583,158.72 


TOTAL LIABILITIES and S@RNCIAL FUNDS ee ere tere weenereeee $269,560,078.02 
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Life Companies 
Regain Ground 
In the Orient 


Gradually Reopen Of- 


fices and Contact Policy- 
holders 


Canadian life insurance companies 
operating in Oriental countries, re- 
cently freed from the Japanese, are 
gradually untangling their business 


there, progress varying in different 
areas. 


In some parts political unsettle- 
ment and lack of stable currency 
are the big obstacles. Lack of free 
communications is a big handicap 
in most, and a pronounced feeling 
of nationalism, with considerable 
hostility to outside companies, is 
encountered in practically all. 

Nevertheless, advices from com- 
pany representatives, indicate a 
gradual return to normal. The four 
Canadian companies operating in 
the East, Confederation, Crown, 
Manufacturers and Sun, are co-oper- 
ating closely, some of those well 
established in certain areas, collect- 
ing premiums for others which have 
no regular representatives of their 
own there. Branches of some com- | 
panies have been opened at such 
key positions as Manila, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai and Singapore. 

The territory affected by the 
Japanese occupation, includes main- 
ly Burma, and Singapore; China and 
Japan; the Netherlands East Indies, 
Thailand, The Philippines. 


All companies are working on the 


same general lines, it is understood. 
Efforts so far have largely consisted | 


|of contacting former policyholders | 
Real Estate holdings, exclusive of | 


and restoring their policies, Many | 


have not yet been located, but the | 
situation is reported improving. 


When No Premiums Paid 

The main difficulty is in policies 
on which no premiums were paid 
during the Jap occupation. The com- 
panies are doing all possible to 
make it as easy as possible for 
policyholders, having regard to the 
rights of policyholders in other parts 
of the world. Where a policy has 
sufficient cash value to carry itself, 
overdue premiums are treated as a 
loan, and the interest rate charged 
has been reduced to 4%. Wide lati- 
tude is given in predating con- 
tracts, to avoid arrears. Where poli- 
cies have lapsed, reinstatement is 
apy on as easy terms as is pos- 
sible. 


India was not occupied by the 
Japs, and life insurance business 
there is reported booming, despite 
strong nationalistic feeling. Deposits 
for protection of Indian policyhold- 
ers, however, must be made in 
Indian securities. As the record of 
securities of the Indian states gen- 
erally has been fairly good, this does 
not cause any. particular difficulty. 


In Singapore and Burma, the 
companies are gradually getting 
back into operation, but progress 
has been handicapped, particularly 
in Singapore, by Jap destruction of 
all records, However, it has been 
possible to obtain duplicates from 
company head offices. Banking 
facilities have been resumed to a 
limited extent. However, because 
of the strong nationalistic feeling, 
the future still remains obscure. Op- 
erations of some companies are be- 
ing carried on through others, 


Currency Problems 


In China, company operations are 
largely confined to picking up 
threads of business previously in 
force there. Little or no new busi- 
nes is being done. Currency and 
exchange problems are serious in 
China because of the unsettled 
political situation, The nation is 
reported aiming to establish a 
Chinese national dollar equal to 25c., 
in U. S. currenty. There is, how- 
ever, a great deal of old currency 
out among the people, which com- 
plicates this situation. 

The former Shanghai concession 
is no longer British territory, having 
been handed back to China, and, 
policies written in pre-war Shanghai 
dollars are a particlar problem. The 
Shanghai dollar is quoted in some 
cases as low as %c. Canadian. Com- 
panies are paying off at a rate some- 
what above this, it is understood, 

Hong Kong is still British terri- 
tory and some new business is com- 
ing through from there. Companies 
are taking applications for insur- 
ance when payments can be made 
in pounds or dollars, but the lack 
of a settled rate of exchange is an 
obstacle to new business being done, 


Operations in Java are still more 
or less at a standstill, due to political 
conditions. Last reports indicate 
that office furniture and records are 
intact, but until the political outlook 
becomes clarified, it is felt progress 
will be slow. 


In Japan itself there is no direct 
communication, due to military con- 
trol of all communications. But it is 
understood Canadian interests have 
been protected through the financial 
section of the allied nations’ mili- 
tary forces, and the Japanese min- 
istry of Finance. It is assumed that 
records are still available. 


National Security Insurance 
Company 


Notice is hereby given that the National 
Security Insurance Company having ceas- 
ed to carry on business in Canada has 
reinsured its liabilities in Canada, in the 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company which is registered under the 
Foreign Insurance Companies Act, 1932, 
as amended, to transact business in Can- 
ada, and will apply to the Minister of 
Finance for the release on the 30th day of 
March, 1946, of the securities on deposit 
with the Minister of Finance; and that 
any Canadian policyholder opposing such 
release should file his opposition thereto 
with the Minister of Finance, Ottawa, on 
or before the 30th day of March, 1946. 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 21st day 
of December, 1946. = 

Cc 


. C. MILLS, 
Chief Agent for Canada, 


Dominion Appraisal 
Company Limited 


For dependable Industrial 
and Real Estate Valuations. 


Head Office 


137 Wellington St. West 
TORONTO Elgin 5928 


MONTREAL 
University Tower Building 


EE 


McCONNELL, EASTMAN & COMPANY LIMITED 


EXPANDS MONTREAL OFFICE 


Ni 


H. K. DUNN 


Joins the Montreal staff of McConnell, 
Eastman & Company Limited as an 
Account Executive. Mr. Dunn is a 
graduate of Law and Economics from 
Cornell University and returns to Can- 
ada after a wide experience in the 
United States in advertising, merchan- 
dising, engineering and business re- 
search. Mr. Dunn's former experience 
included supervision of the market, dis- 
tribution and sales development staff 
at McGraw-Hill Publications. 


L. S$. HOWARD 

Rejoins the Montreal Office of Me- 
Connell, Eastman & Company Limited 
as an Account Executive after 4!/> years 
as a Lieutenant in the Canadian Navy. 
In the Navy, Mr. Howard specialized in 
Communications work while serving in 
various types of ships in Atlantic con- 
voys. Prior to joining the Navy, Mr. 
Howard was Production Manager at 
McConnell, Eastman & Company Lim- 
ited and had previous experience in the 
oil industry. 


IT IS GOOD TO KNOW 
THE PROPERTY 1S 
PROTECTED BY THE 
BEST INSURANCE 
THAT CAN BE 
PURCHASED 


LO 


ence. with a- 


STAFF 


expt 


R. M. BUCKHAM 


Rejoins the Montreal Office of Me- 
Connell, Eastman & Company Limited 
as Art Director. Following his return 
from overseas last June, Mr. Buckham 
has completed an advanced course in 
commercial artwork at the Pratt Insti- 
tute, New York City. Drawings of 
Prison camp life which Fit.-Lieut. 
Buckham made while a prisoner of war 
in’ Germany have been exhibited in 
New York and reproduced in a leading 
Canadian magazine. 


LAURENCE DUNCALFE 


Joins the creative and copy department 
of the Montreal Office of McConnell, 
Eastman & Company Limifed. */r. Dun- 
calfe, who recently returned from over- 
seas, had former experience as @ free 
lance. advertising writer and specialized 
in creative advertising work. Former 
experience : also included commercial 
radio writing and merchandising experi- 
leading Departmental 


store, 


Che CANADIAN INDEMNITY ComPAny 


HEAD OFFICE 


WINNIPEG 


One of a group of large stationary 
main bearings produced by Kennedy. 


PRECISION PRODUCTION — 


KENNEDY 


CAN DO IT 


We can supply complete engineering facilities; or 
will work with your engineers in advisory capacity. 
We-can make your patterns, and your castings. We 
can precision machine and gssemble parts or complete 


machines or apparatus. 


Any or all of these services are available on an 
approved production basis. 


OWEN SOUND. ONTARIO 


= 

- H.C. Kennedy 

Canada Cement Bidg. 
Montreal 


V. K. Polk 
Box 3344 
Noranda 


John H. Brumell 
Haileybury 


C. A. Fowler 
Capitol Bidg. 
Halifax 





McF ETRICK-SCARLETT & CO. 


STOCK BROKERS 


Members 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Montreal Curb Market 


ORDERS EXECUTED ON COMMISSION ONLY 
TORONTO h MONTREAL - 


184 Bay Street 132 St. James St. W. 
ELgin 1281 MArquette §627 
R. Herbert Scarlett John McFetriek 


[pees eoresees 


Are You Property Wise? 
If not, it is far better to play safe, and consult 


- those who are fully conversant with construction 
details and local property values. 


It will cost you very little to have us give you an 
unbiased report on the actual value and physical 


conditions of the property you are considering 
purchasing. 


Member Toronto Real Estate Board 


J. D. M<WILLIAMS. 
REALTY COMPANY 


., West 


YOU 


cpecitia questions abect bucinans, 
other subjects. The Post cannot 
oP or, inves 


matters = involving individual 
outside Canada. 


ASKED US 


subscribers as quickly as possible the answers 
ee investments, wartime regulations 


dertake to make predicti will not 
business ment or on 


judgme 
All communications should be 


famp and edere abel The Financial Post, 481 University Ave. 
eae Gone and label ky oan copy of The Financial 


INCOME TAX 


Separated From Husband 
Iam separated from my husband 


in which I support a fully de- 
pendent child and employ a fuill- 
time housekeeper. For income tax 
purposes, I am granted the status 
of a married person with one de- 
pendent. If I receive any money 
from my husband, how should it 
be treated for income tax and 
would these payments, if over a 
certain figure, affect my status as 
a married person? 


Any money received by you from 
your husband should be added to 
your own income for tax purposes. 
It would not affect your marital 
status, irrespective of the amount, 
as long as the separation continues. 


Claims Refund 


I draw my income mostly from 
investments and pay my income 
tax by quarterly installments. In 
the first three installments in 1944, 
I overpaid my tax due materially. 
In my final return for the year, 
I claimed refund of the overpay- 


ments. So far I have not received. 


the refund. Would it be permis- 
sible for me to deduct the amount 
. ~ refund from my tax due for 
1945? 


‘Yes. But 


Beaulieu-Atlas 


Can you give me some informa- 
tion on Beaulieu ‘Yellowknife 
Mines and Atlas Yellowknife 
Mines? What is the treasury posi- 
tion of these companies and what 

remain under option? 


Beaulieu Yellowknife Mines owns 
the Norma group of 12 claims in 
Campbell Lake area and F. S. group 
of 6 claims adjoining Quest Yellow- 
knife, Yellowknife area, N.W.T. A 
deep drilling campaign was started 
late in 1945, and while temporarily 
delayed due to shortage of gasoline, 


program has once more got under | | 


way. Earlier in the year, consider- 
able shallow drilling was carried out 
to trace the main break, which tra- 
verses the property for 1,800 ft, 
Outstanding capital stock totals 2,- 
150,005 shares, of which one million 
shares were’ issued for properties 
and 1.15 million shares sold for $200,- 
000 and 5 shares issued to directors, 
Outstanding option to M. A. Levin- 
ter, Toronto, covers 200,000-share 


if your calculations 

should prove wrong you would be 

liable to pay an interest penalty on 

the amount of tax due but not paid. 
i 


be enclosed 


ness is dissolved on the death of any 
one of the partners or at the will 
of any one of the partners. 

Chief disadvantage would seem to 
be the fact that the business would 
have to pay the corporate income 
tax and then the individuals would 
have to pay personal income tax on 
any dividends paid to them. 

A company may be incorporated 
under either the Dominion Com- 
panies Act or under the Companies 


Act of one of the provinces. The. 


company whose objects are purely 
provincial usually will obtain a 
charter from the province in which 
it wishes to operate as we under- 
stand that this is usually the cheap- 
est method. The incorporation fee 
is payable ‘in accordance with the 
tariff, varying with the capital and 
must be sent in with the application 
for incorporation. The application 
for incorporation must, as a rule, 
be made by not less than three per- 
sons of 21 years-of age or more. 
For actual details we would sug- 
gest that you consult a lawyer who 
would be able td tell you what would 
be involved in your particular case 
and who also would probably be 
able to tell you the particular ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of in- 
corporating in your case. 


Riverside Bonds 
Please tell me what is ‘being 
done re interest payments on 

Town of Riverside bonds? 


An interim payment of 1% on 
account of interest accruing in the 
year 1945 is being paid on Town of 
Riverside bonds upon their pres- 
entation to the Guaranty Trust Co. 
of Canada either in Toronto or 
Windsor. This is the same rate as | 
has been paid on these vente during | 


blocks at 50, 75 cents and $1, 150,000}. ve 


shares at $1.50 and 99,995 shares at 
$2 per share. Option payments have 


‘ot been anticipated far in advanee of 


Here are plans expressly 
designed for financing the new equip- 
ment and machinery necessary for suc- 
cessful enterprise in the new competi- 
tive era. 


And I.A.C.’s new plans are ‘‘self- 
liquidating’. You see, the added effi- 
ciency of new equipment bought the 
1.A.C. way means lower operating costs 
and bigger profits which should soon 
more than repay your original invest- 
ment. 


There’s no need to tie up precious 
capital . . . let it work for you,: while 
benefiting from I.A.C.’s reduced rales. 


SELLERS wit find 1.A.C’s lowered 


rates and new plans big aids in ““Time-selling”’ 
because they're specially designed.to suit these 
reconversion days, Furthermore, I.A,C. has 
offices across Canada to give on-the-spot 
service. 


BUYER S — New industrial machinery 


and commercial equipment may become a ne- 
cessity for successful competition. 1.A,.C.’s new 
plan helps you to meet that competition with- 
out tying up valuable working capital. 


For complete details of Industrial Aecept- 
ance Corporation's “‘Self-Liquidating” 
Plans, please address your enquiries to 
our nearest branch office. 


xz: & ® 


Industrial Acceptance 
Corporation 


LIMITED ‘ 

Head Office: Executive Offices: 
Victory Bidg., Toronto Sun Life Bidg., Montreal 
A CANADIAN COMPANY Sy A NATIGNAL SERVICE 
Over Ferty Offices Threvghou!t Ceneda 


Capital Resources Exceed $5,000,000 


4 


due date with 200,000 shares at 50 
cents not due until Jan. 14, 1947. 
Atlas Yellowknife Mines owns 12 
claims, known as the Goodwin 
oup, adjoining Giant Yellowknife 
Gora Mines on northeast in Yellow- 
knife area, N.W.T. Extensive dia- 
mond Grilling was carried out in 
1945 in an effort to locate commer- 
cial gold ore bodies similar to those 
at Giant Yellowknife. A value of 
$13.48 was reported secured across 
2.5 ft. in hole No. 4, Diamond drill- 
ing is continuing. 
tstanding shares of Atlas Yel- 
lowknife total 2,000,005, of which one 
million issued for properties and 
1,000,005 shares sold for $185,005 in 
1945. Options outstanding to Draper 
Dobie and Co., Toronto, cover 100,- 
000 shares at 30 cents, 200,000-share 
blocks at 40, 50, 60, 75 and 999,995 
shares at $1 a share. Next payment 
is poo ses April 10 and final payment on 
ares due Sept. 10, 1946. 


Lee Gold 
What happened to Lee Gold 
Mines? 


Lee Gold Mines was succeeded by 
Greenlee Mines on the basis of 1 
new for 5 old shares held, Greenlee 
Mines still owns a group of 18 claims 
at Johnston Lake, Yellowknife dis- 
trict, N.W.T., 12 ‘claims in Harker 

Larder Lake division, Ont., 
and 8 claims in Swayze district, Ont. 
The company has been inactive for 
several years, but a short time ago 
announced plans to resume work, 


Margin in U.S. 


What is the margin required for 
short sales in the U.S.? 


The margin required for short 
sales in the United. States now is 
100% of the current market value. 


Limited Companies 

My husband and I have a pros- 
perous business which we have 
been running since 1929. We think 
we would like to make it a limited 
company to include our son. 
Would you let us know the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages and 
any other details re incorporation? 


A limited company is given by 
law an individuality quite dis- 
tinct from those who contribute to- 
ward its capital and management. 
Its chief advantage is that the cor- 
poration alone is liable for its own 
debts and any shareholder cannot 
lose any greater amount than he has 
subscribed plus any unpaid balance 
owing on his shares. Another ad- 
vantage is that the: limited com- 
pany’s continuance as a business 
does not depend on the life, solvency 
or whim of any of its members. In 
the case of a partnership the busi- 


TANNERS 
Since 1884 


ane 
& €O. LIMITED a 


TORONTO MONTREAL 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 
(187 WELLINGTON STREET WEST, 


PARTICIPATING MEMBERS; Canadian Homes & ies .«,» Canadian Home Journal , . . Chatelaine 


La Paite Revue .. 
e Mayfair. 


FRANK J. GREANEY 
has been appointed director of 


the North-West Line Elevators 
Association’s farm service. 


the last five. years. 

Refunding negotiations are under 
way for the Town of Riverside and 
it is hoped that a definite refund- 
ing arrangement can be placed be- 
fore bondholders in a couple of 
months, The Financial Post under- 
stands. The previous reorganization 
plan for Riverside was a temporary 
five-year arrangement which ex- 
pired at the end of 1944. 


Alberta [rate 
As Gas Prices 
Rise In West 


From Our Own Correspondent 

EDMONTON — Increase of two | 
cents a gallon on gasoline prices on | 
the Prairie Provinces has drawn 
strong criticism in Alberta. 

Demands for a farmers’ nonde- 
livery strike will be intensified, R. 
J. Boutillier, secretary of the Al- 
berta Farmers’ Union, predicts, say- 
ing farm organizations in the three 
Prairie Provinces, plan joint action 
to seek government investigation of 
the records of oil companies. 

Premier E. C. Manning maintains 
the price should be reduced, instead 
of increased, and urges the Dominion 
Government to vacate the gasoline 
tax field, 

Elmer E, Roper, M.P.P., provincial 
CCF leader, said that if the Provin- 
cial Government does not act in the 
matter, he will move for an im- 
mediate investigation at the present 
session of the legislature. He said 
net gasoline prices in aot Geo | 
are higher than in any other Cana- | 
dian city except Winnipeg... 

“No wonder Alberta people are | 
asking what benefit it is to be living | 
on top of an oil field,” he com- | 
mented. 

Cc. D. Jacox, president of the Ed- 
monton.Chamber of Cemmerce, said 
he joins in the protest. 


THE VICTORIA TRUST & SAVINGS C0. 


LINDSAY - 


ONTARIO 


Established 1895 
ASSETS OVER $11,000,000.00 
Special Attention to Adnfinistration 
of Small Estates 
AR Allowed on 3-5 your time ) depontia, 


. La Revue Moderne... La Revue Populaire... Le Samedi.. » Maclean’ 's Magazine 
. National Home Monthly... New World (Illustrated) 
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Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 


Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility 


and 
Industrial Financing 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
: ON LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED (901 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, 


15 King Street West, Toronte; 


NTARID Loa nn rer 


‘DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 5-YEAR DEBENTURES ISSUED 
Deposits and Debentures (31 Dec., 1945) $15,148,446 


: AND DEBENTURE = 


LONDON, CANADA 


H. G. STANTON H. W. HATCH 
S, C, HETHERINGTON 


D’'ALTON McCARTHY 
K. B. ANDRAS 


STANTON, HATCH & McCARTHY 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
AD. 915! 601-320 Bay Street 


WELL . +. it’s an outstanding number of square 
miles, a lot of it barren, if you want to look at it that 


way. Or, it’s a prosperous, populated, 100-mile wide 
trading area stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 


just north 


of the U.S. border. Or else, it’s 113, million 


people who have the biggest back-log of buying power 


in their history and are just beginning to realize their 


own special destiny as a force for world peace. 


_ The magazines of Canada see their country from all 


these aspects, and they see it from another one, too. 


They see a country which has gained immeasurably in 


stature during the war years, a nation whose achieve- 
ments in ratio to population have amazed the world. 


They see her today honoured at international council 


tables, the confidante of the Great Powers. They see 


her with rich new mines, with an immense new indus- 


trial plant, with accumulated wealth, and all the other 


potentials 


of a mighty future. 


Canada’s magazines are her only truly national publi- 
cations. In serving all Canada, they have been quick 


to grasp and to prepare for the greatness that awaits 


this nation. They are the means of .access not only to 
the thriving Canada of today, but to her future which 
is developing so rapidly. 


Through these magazines, you can ensure that your 
product becomes favourably known to the people of 
Canada, 40 percent of whom read one or more Cana- — 


dian magazines regularly ...and represent much more 


_ than 40 percent of Canada’s buying power. 


‘Plan now to reach these 5,000,000 well-able-to-buy 
Canadians by placing your advertising in Canada’s 


magazines. Ask your advertising agency for the 


In no other medium does 
your advertising dollar 
go as far, live as long, 
peach as many, or buy 
-as-much, as if does in 
_ Canadian. magazines. 


GIVE 


complete magazine story. 


ECONOMICAL NATION --WID e co VERAGE: 
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1945 
A Record Year 


for 


EMPIRE LIFE 


Sound growth in strength and 
security to policyholders is reflected 
in the Company’s operations as 
shown by this summary from the 
Annual Report. 


Insurance In Force . . $61,731,325 
An Increase of $7,836,154 


Total Income ..... $ 2,358,743 
An Increase of $378,315 


New Insurance, paid 
for and revived . . $11,482,841 
An Increase of 27% 


Total Assets. .... . $13,735,904 
Policy Reserves . . . . $11,804,087 


Payments to Living 
Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries. ...$ 862,775 


Surplus for Protection 
of Policyholders . . $ 1,354,581 


e 4 
4 
i 


ai aay 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ge at ee ON TARO 


Burns Bros.& Company 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


244 BAY STREET, TORONTO AD. 9371 


Bank of Canada Note Circulation 
Shows Smallest Increase Since ’39 


While Bank of Canada.notes held 
by the public increased $70 millions 
in 1945, the rise was the smallest 
for any single year since 1939. 
Graham F. Towers, governor of the 
Bank of Canada, states in his re- 
port to the Finance Minister. This, 
Mr.’ Towers explains, was to be ex- 
pected “since the volume of pro- 
duction and of money payments 
declined somewhat in the latter part 
of 1945 from their wartime peak.” 

During the war years the note 
issue of the Bank of Canada in- 
creased steadily as under full em- 
ployment, more money was re- 
quired to pay wages and finance 
business. Since the war ended, 
however, demand for cash, while 
continuing to increase, has done so 
at a slower pace. It is thought in 
some quarters that note circulation 
may remain stationary or decline 
for a while until private spending 
replaces that of the Government. 

Net Earnings Up 

The ‘bank shows net earnings for 
1945 of $22.7 millions. The regular 
dividend on the capital stock held 
by the Finance Minister took $225,- 
000, leaving $22.5 millions: Under 
the Bank of Canada Act, when the 
reserve fund equals more than twice 
the paid up capital ($5 millions), all 
surplus earnings have to be paid to 
the Receiver-General for the con- 
solidated revenue fund of the Do- 
minion. In 1944 the reserve fund 
reached $10 millions and according- 
ly the whole $22.5 millions net sur- 
plus for the year is paid in to the 
general revenues of the country. 

The increase of $2.4 millions in 
net profit is attributed by Mr. 
Towers to rise in security holdings, 
Security purchases, he explained, 


' 
| 


were increased “in part to offset the 
downward effect on chartered 
banks’ cash reserves of increased 
{public holdings of Bank of Canada 
notes and also in order to enlarge 
the cash reserves of the chartered 
banks.” 
Foreign. Currency Assets 

Among the assets, holdings of 
sterling and U. S. A. dollars were 
$156.8 millions. This, Mr. Towers 
explains, represented foreign ex- 
change held for foreign clients and 
is balanced by a contra item, “liabil- 
ities payable in sterling, U. S. A. 
and foreign gold currencies of the 
same amount.” 

During 1945, the report states, 
Canadian deposit liabilities of the 
chartered banks rose $804 millions. 
Cash reserves, however, increased 
to keep the ratio of cash reserves 
to deposits at almost the same level 


|as in the previous year. Including 


the increase in public deposits with 
the chartered banks and the in- 
creased Bank of Canada note cir- 


culation held by the public, the vol- 


ume of money in the country rose 
| over $1 billions to $7.1 billions, in- 
cluding $991 millions active Bank of 
| Canada and chartered bank note cir- 
culation and $6 billions bank deposits. 
Taxation 

Discussing the Dominion-Provin- 
cial conference, Mr. Towers said: 

“If. mutually satisfactory agree- 
ments can be reached which will 
adapt present taxation arrangements 
ito postwar conditions, it will be 
possible for tax rates to be set in 
such a way as to encourage business 
expansion and promote high and 
stable employment, I need hardly 
add that the higher the average 
level of employment and income 


Public Relations Program 
Essential Bankers Are Told 


No bank or trust company can 
hope long to survive without an 
aggressive and intelligent public re- 
lations program, Dale Brown, presi- 
dent of the Financial Advertisers 
Association and.a vice-president of 
the National City Bank, of Cleve- 
land told the trust division of the 
American Bankers Association at 
New York last week. The meeting 
was an international one, attended 
by a number of Canadian repre- 
sentatives of banks and trust com- 
panies, 


During the war, Mr. Brown de- 
clared, the allied nations learned 
how to produce in greater quanti- 
ties than ever before. Now, he 
added, the job is to see that the 
distributive situation is improved 
and more and more people usewmore 
and more goods and services, 

“This applies as much to bank 
and trust services as it does to in- 
dustry,” he went on. “The job of 
management is to create a good 
character for its institution by safe 


UTS mee ae OM I ELT 


Here it is night and still we’re not fin- 
ished. Overtime, all the time. 

This is getting to be a habit. 

Blame overtime on too much rush busi- 
ness, too many out of town, too much flu, 
too much new help. But the fact remains 
that lights burning after hours, and coffee 
and sandwiches sent in, are usually signs 
of inefficiency somewhere along the line. 


particular M 


of companies 


and savings that mount up to real figures. 


For example: For 20 years, a large auto 
supply house has used 3 


-200,000 sets of a 


core business form. Savings 
range upward of $15,000 a year—not 
counting the 334 per cent 
carbon-paper costs. 

Moore Business Forms, Ltd., consists 
ong under Moore owner- 


uction in 


A weakness in business forms is often 
rt and parcel of the trouble. Moore 
usiness Forms, Ltd., designs and prints 
business forms of every description for 
thousands of businesses, large and small. 


ship, now also under the Moore name. 
Get in touch with headquarters of your 
nearest division as listed, or its local 
—_ Moore stands read: 


tion of a bank is what the people 
think it is, and at this point, pub- 
lic relations start to operate, Collec- 
tively, every officer and every clerk 
has it in his power to create either 
a good or a bad reputation for an 
institution, This is a grave respon- 
sibility.” 


Fe sound operations, The reputa- 


CO. had a gain of $2 millions in in- 
surance in force in 1945, its annual 
report shows. Total income was 
$495,635; payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries. $129,770; reserves 
for protection of policyholders in- 
creased $194,733; dividends to share- 
holders were $4,867, Of total assets 
69.5% is’ in Dominion of Canada 
bonds, 
1945 1944 


$ % 
Insurance In force ... 13,236,237 11,192,005 
New insurance 2,831,805 1,915,517 
495,635 478,696 


Total income A A 
Pd. p'holders & benif. 129,770 134,736 
194,733 143,910 


Added p’holders res. , 
Liabs. to p’holders 

incl. actuarial res. , 2,337,407 2,123,140 
Liabs. to s’holders ,.. 130,483 
Other liabs. 21,434 
Total assets ...eese++ 2,650,290 
Net surplus s.seoseese © 160,965 
Int. earned 4.5% 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE 
CO. OF CANADA shows insurance 
in-force of $51.5 millions, in its re- 
port for 1945. Figures exclude an- 
nuity contracts providing for $110,- 
230 annual payments, Total income 
was $2.2 millons; payments to 
policyholders .and beneficiaries 
$886,004; $548,388 was added to 
policyholders’ reserves. Mortality 
rate showed a decline. Policy re- 
serves are based-on a 312% interest 
earning basis for pre-1930 business, 
on 3% for subsequent ‘yéars, 

1945 1944 


force ., 31,468,832 49.908 192 
Ce ...... 5,244,264 5,271,305 
2,251 ala 2,342,691 

886 137 


576 
548,388 836,237 
9,814 


9,814 
incl. a rial res, ,°15,317,806 14,599,730 

Liabs. ‘to s'holders :.. 327,155 327, 
tevecsece 1 150,446 


997 
+ 16,707,906 15,879,559 
ee , »228 
5.1% 5.2% 


BANK OF CANADA 


Insurance in 
New _ insuran 


Liabilities 1945 
Notes in circ. .. 1,088,052,313 1,088,840,812 
t fund 10,050,367 —_ 10,050,362 
169,683,526 191,344,298 
493,642,714 500,994,808 
54,578,645 


59,832,579 
726,917,751 


Total deposits .. 723,158,819 
Liabs. payable in 
sterling, U.S.A. 
and For. Gold 
currencies ...,. 
All other liabs. . 


31,941,417 
Total liabs. .... 1,960,033,678 
Assets 


Sterl. & — ex. ta 


101,830,762 101,830,762 


27,960,131 


-. 1,130,426,532 

Oth. Dom. gov. 694,633,667 

Other secs. ., 10,000,000 

Total invest. .... 1,835,060,199 
Premises ° 1,883,985 1,884,018 
All other assets . 20,903,229 13,319,262 
Total assets .. 1,960,033,678 1,960,599,823 


1,843,211,264 


which can be achieved, the larger 
will be the tax base of all govern- 
ments, and the lower the tiu.. rates 
which will be required, on average, 
to meet their needs. An agreement 
of the kind mentioned would also 
make it possible to determine tax 
rates with an eye to balancing 
budgets over the business cycle as 
a whole rather than in each separate 
year. 

“Failure to reach satisfactory Do- 
minion-Provincial agreements would 
mean a return to the pre-war mul- 
tiplicity of taxes. Whether govern- 
ments intend it or not, the character 
of our tax system will have a power- 
ful effect on business enterprise 
and economic conditions, and rever- 
sion to the pre-war tax situation 
would certainly hamper economic 
expansion. In view of the very diffi- 
cult international situation which we 
must face, such a development 
would appear to involve risks Which 
this country can ill afford to take.” 
Net profits 
Div. to Fin. Dept. 
Tr. to rest fund. 


Pd. Dom. Govt.. 22,541,921 20,087 ,660 
Total assets .... 2,031,886,629 1,687,386,097 


Ster. & U.S. 
dollars 156,829,962 172,257,273 
Investments .. 1,855,582,636 1,490,825,869 
19,474,062 24,055,604 
d 10,050,367 10,050,367 
oe 1,129,099,247 1,035,072,606 


Deposits: 
Dom. Gov. dep. 175,838,826 30,996,574 
Ch. bank dep.. 521,209,383 401,723,907 
Other deposits. 29,770,378 27 
For. currency . 156,829,962 


1945 1944 
$ 22,766,921 $ 20,312,659 
225,000 225,000 
2,008,766 


VT 


eSesess, 


BEATTY 


I D 


> 


683,100 
172,257,272 | 


The Percival “PROCTOR V” 


Were floc! 


‘YOUR FIRST ALL BRITISH POST WAR AIRCRAFT 


It's the Percival "Proctor V," the plane created to meet today's demand 
for a small, sturdy, economical aircraft, the answer to your requests for a 
plane to serve the executive and charter pilot alike. 


Mr. 3. F. Carrol 
Acting Manager. 


The Empire Air Forces used and praised the “Proctor” during 
the war. Now we're bringing you the 1946 Civil Version 
of the same tried and proven aircraft. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


For complete details, write or 
phone Percival Aircraft Limited, 
e/o de Havilland Aircraft Lim- 
ited, Postal Station “L,’’ Toronte, 


Engineer 


Percival Aircraft Ltd., Luton, Bedfordshire, England — Toronto, Canada. 


1BZi ~ 1946 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF BANKING 


From the horse and: buggy days to the 
industrialized and mechanized present, The 
Dominion Bank has fostered and promoted 
the developing Canadian economy and way of 
living. Strengthened by 75 years of experience 
and cumulative . efficiency, The Dominion 
Bank plans for the future with confidence. 


Cities replanned and beautified in their central 
areas to reverse the trend that has drawn the city 
worker to. the suburbs, leaving slums and ugliness 
to flourish in his wake—that is part of the vision 
the coming years must make a reality. 


The most populous parts of our cities must be made 
liveable again, by-clearing away the debris of a 
past age, opening congested areas to light and air, 
and providing elbow room for the city dweller: 


Scientific planning, a@ co-operative community 
spirit, wise direction of financial resources, can 
make this possible: In such progressive develop- 
ments as this, The Dominion Bank, with a tradition 
of community service covering three quarters of a 


century, will be proud to play its part: 


Net result is less error, less confusion— 


BURT BUSINESS FORMS, LIMITED, TORONTO 
WESTERN SALE$ BOOK CO., LTD., WINNIPEG AND VANCOUVER 
NATIONAL SALES CHECK BOOK CO., LTD., MONTREAL 


MOORE 
¢ BUSINESS 
FORMS, tro. 


av. ov Be. aven 
ta the United Stztes—Moore Business Forms, inc, succeeding Amorioan Seles Book Co., inc, Negara Faille and Elmira, N.Y. 
Posie Manilolding Book Os., tne., Emeryviie and Lee Angelee, Cel.; Qliman Fanfold Corp, Wiagera Falla, W. Y.; Ooeby-Whrts 
Manifold Book Ce., Minneapolis, Minn; Moore Research & Service Oo., tne., Miegera Falls, M. Y.; Seuthera Business 
Systeme, fac, Oriends, Fia.; Meere Business Forms, inc. (New Seuthera Division), Dalles, Texas, and Atienta, Ga. 


Joseph dePencier, who has recently be- 
come associated with the Toronto Office 
of Collier, Norris & Quinlan Limited, on 
his return to the Investment Business after 
more than six years absence with the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board and the 
National War Finance Committee in 
Ottawa. ° 


Cc: H. CARLISLE, ROBERT RAE, 
President General 
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LONDON CALLING=BY ADELPHI 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS. 


“CHARLES GREER & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 


TORONTO 


814 Excelsior Life Bldg. Elgin 0700: 


McDonald, Currie & Co. : 


Chartered Accountants 
MONTREAL 


KNIGHT, TRUDEL&CO, 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


132 St. James St. West 
MONTREAL 


RONALD, GRIGGS & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 


Trust & Loan Bldg. 


Grain Bldg. 
WINNIPEG 


SASKATOON 


RUTHERFORD WILLIAMSON &CO. 


Chartered Accountants 
Seveis A. Shiach, F.C. 


Douglas 5, Seles mega, FSA. codbura F. Gibson, € eh 
Wulissszos, ar. B, Com., C.A, Richard 3 Middleton, B, Com,, C.A, 


TORONTO oe MONTREAL 
Qetherferé Williamson, F.C.A., Licensed Trustee and Receives. 


Ross, Frewin & Co. 
Chartered Accountants ™ 
D. L. Ross & Co. ———. 


Licensed Liquidators Receivers 
TORONTO MONTREAL SAINT JOHN, N.B. MONOTON 


WINSPEAR, HAMILTON, ANDERSON & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 


Edmonton 


WM. C. BENSON & co. | 


Chartered Accountanis 
OFFICES AT 


sono? 


LONDON 
261 Dundas St. 86 Bloor St, W. 


WINDSOR 
206 Douglas Bldg. 


Boulanger, Fortier & Remnene: 


Chartered Accountants 
MIAURICE pa a BA., oh Licenseé 


~ Jacaves La Ruz | 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
526, St. Peter St. ee Get 
QUEBEC CITY 


_W. J. MceCOyY 


Chartered Accountant 


100 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO 
Phone AD, 4795 


THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHERSON 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
FEDERAL BUILDING 
TORONTO 


N 
at HOWSO 


McPHERSON GALT 
Licensed Trustees 


KITCHENER 


P. S. ROSS & SONS 


Established 1858 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS ? 


MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY 


ANDREW D. MAGEE 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
HAMILTON 


181 HUNTER ST. B& 


2-2471 


Arthur A. Crawley & Co. 
Chartered Accountants 


OPEAWA © MONTREAL ~- BROCKVILLE 
NORTH BAY - GAULT STE. MARIE 


/GEO. A. WELCH & COMPANY 


Chartered Accountants 
) 213 Laurier Ave. W. 


WILTON CG EDDIS & SONS 


Established 1895 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Federal Building, Toronto 


Clarkson, b Gordon, Dilworth s Nash 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
(Téronto * Montreal * Hamilton © n © Winnipeg . Vancouver 


\E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 


Authorized Trustees and Receivers 
iss ree ST. WEST; ® TORONTO. 


| ¥a ed 


TORONTO QUEBEC OTTAWA SAINT JOHN 


Vancouver 


“ 


fy? 


VANCOUVER 


* TORONTO » SUDBURY 


Socialists “Surrender Abjectly” 
To Wall St., Imperialists Charge 


LONDON (By Cable) — Caxton 
Hall, was crowded last week, when 
old and new stalwarts held the first 
of a series of meetings under the 
auspices of the Empire Industries 
Association, L..C, M, 8. Amery was 
principal speaker, this being his 
first, public. appearance since the 
of+his son’s execution. 

Mord Croft, handsome, unmarked 

y his years, was in the chair. 

oung Lord Lioyd, son of the fam- 
ous David Lioyd ‘George, who was 
such a fiery imperialist, was there 
to. show ‘that he intended to carry 
his father's banner, But the most 
interesting figure was Christopher 
Hollis, author and economist, who 
is making @ brilliant reputation in 
the Heuas ommons, 

a s roused the sedate audience 
sponse. almost ta cheers, by de- 
ear my Gey in accepting the Bret- 
oods agreement we were 
pocabine up Empire unity at the 
command of a foreign power. 

“Our Socialist government,” he 
declared, “has made an abject sur- 
render to American capitalism—a 
surrender to which no Conservative 
government would have consented. 
Our Socialists obviously do not dis- 
approve Capitalism in general, but 
onl British Capitalism. 

e. are told that we must review 
(a polite word for reduce) our debts 
to the Dominions. Some such step 
may be justified; but since when 
did Britain take orders from Wall 
Street on how to treat with the 
Dominions?” 

He described how Premier Attlee 
summoned Parliament at 10.30 at 
night, and told it that the Bretton 
Woods agreement would be allotted 
only two days for debate, and must 


'| be carried through all stages in that 


time.’ Byt the U.S, Congress, he 
pointed out, is allowed months for 
discussion » of the “ Anglo-American 
see oe ‘the Bretton Woods agree- 
men 

The speaker. also warned his au- 
dience that Australia and Russia 
had refused to ratify the terms; but 
stated that the British government 
as “the tame slave of American 
Capitalism,” merely issued insegees 
to the British, Parliament... 


Ceaiateadianie Offer 
Worthless—Amery. 


Col, ‘Amery denounced as worth- 
Jesg the U.S. offer to make com- 
pehsating concessions, in return for 
eduction of impcrial preferences. 
He asked what the United States 
could offer, which would even re- 
motely equal the advantages of the 
present economic unity, He also 


SEIBERLING APPOINTS 
COMPTROLLER 


reminded the audience of the long though her actual speech was some- | § 


years when the Dominions main- 
tained favored markets for British 
goods, without any similar action 
by Britain. With deep emotion, he 
conjured up the vision of Joseph 
Chamberlain, and urged his hearers 
to be true to that statesman’s vision 
and sacrifice. 

Lord Lloyd, speaking with great 
vitality, prophesied that if Empire 
economic unity were destroyed, Em- 
pire political unity would be also; 
and he asked who would then stand 
by our side if dark days came again? 
Altogether, it was an impressive 
gathering, even if it lacked the 
glamor and excitement of the 
Bevin-Vishinsky duel, being fought 
simultaneously in an adjoining hall. 

Bevin is the most popular man in 
England at the moment. Every time 
he ‘pounds the table, the British 
stick their chests out another inch. 
On: the other hand, Bevin’s Gov- 
ernment is in trouble on the home 
front. The Socialists are proving 
hopeless psychologists, with almost 
no grasp of the modern art of pub- 
lic relations. 

Thus the Minister of Food and the 
Minister of Agriculture, rather like 
a vaudeville sister act, get up with- 
out any warning in the House of 
Commons and disclose an alarming 
food situation. Our bread is to be 
black again; there are to be no rice 
imports, livestock is to be cut down 
because of lack of feed; fats will 
be reduced still more. 

When they finished, Anthony 
Eden, acting Opposition leader, 
made a furious protest, stating that 
the Conservatives had not been in- 
formed or asked to co-operate; and 
also, that the government had not 
only “failed to warn the nation by 
periodical announcements, but that 
Preniier Attlee had actually fore- 
shadowed improved conditions. 

Eden demanded ‘an early debate, 
which was conceded by the fluster- 
ed government, The .Minister of 
Agriculture was particularly on the 
spot, because he has consistently 
refused to restore the wheat-grow- 
ing subsidy from £2 to £4 per acre. 
One wonders if the government 
triumph in the Preston by-election 
would have taken place if the food 
facts had been known. 

* * 


Pilgrims Honor 
Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt 


I attended a Pilgrim's Society 
dinner in honor of Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. She is taller, and far- 
better looking than newspaper pic- 
tures would indicate. She has a 
most pleasing speaking voice, al- 


Challenge Alberta Mine Tax 


As Both Excessive, Mlegal 


From Our Own Correspondent a 
ity of Al- 
Act is be-} the 


EDMONTON — Y¥: 
berta’s Mineral Taxa 
ing challenged by corporations’ 
owning extensive mineral lands, 
including coal. 

Among a total of 60 filing assess- 
ment appeals are the CPR, Leth- 
bridge Collieries Lid., Canmore Coal 
Co, C. and *E . Corporation, and 


PEI Drops Spuds 
Prefers Dairying 


From Our Own Correspondent 

CHARLOTTETOWN — Prince 
Edward Island’s well known nick- 
name of “Spud Island” has become 
a misnomer. Agriculture Minister, 
W. F. A. Stewart, announces that 
dairying has supplanted pctato 
production as the backbone of the 
farm industry. 


At a recent discussion with agri- 


} cultural Officials from the other 


| Maritime provinces, he commented 
when questioned about the reput- 
“ed, potato. shortage, trat when the 
prices go high enough the shortage 
usually ends. While the Island had 
a substantial potato crop last year, 


about 75% of it will be sold as seed 


stock. 


a a ener aetna cee | 


SAVE 


| REGULARLY 


It is regular saving that counts. 


|. A Savings -Account with the 


Canada Permanent will help. You 
can make payments by 


ue. 
Your deposits earn 27 You have | 


a fund always available to meet’ 
cueaiony eat eee You 
feel secwre. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortaage Corporation 


Heed Office: 320 Bay St., Terente 
- Assets Exceed $64,000,000 


‘Halcrest Colleries. The appellants 
Conitetid that the Act is ultra vires, 
assessments excessive, and that 
‘im some cases there is no evidence 
of coal deposits on the property. 

Government spokesmen say the 
assessment commission can only 
deal with valuations and that any 
attack on validity of the Act must 
be made through the courts. 

In 1944 the tax of one-half cent 
per acre produced $61,627. With the 
levy doubled to one cent per acre 
in 1945, the yield, including arrears, 
was $144,714. 

In 1944 the assessable area was 
confined to Turner Valley. In 1945 
it was extended to the Viking-Kin- 
sella and Medicine Hat fields. 


» Motynevux L. Gorpon, K.c. 
"330 Bay St. Toronto 1 


’ Taxation 


~ PEARSON RUTLEDGE & DONALD 
’ BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS, &e. 
JAMES EDWARD RUTLEDGE, K.C. 
ROBERT T. DONALD. LL.B. 
EDWARD F. CRAGG, i1.8. 
Cable Addréts:; “PEARSON” HALIFAX 


CHRONICLE BUILDING 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 


Thomas M. Mungoven, K.C. 
80 RICHMOND ST. W. 
TORONTO 
Telephone Adelaide 6802 


e 
William T. Carroll 
BARRISTER, AND SOLICITOR 
PREMIER? TRUST BLDG. 
19. Richmond St. West—Torento 
--Felephone ADelaide 3123. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
R. O. McGEE 


PATENT Artes EY & PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEER 


Patents and Trademarks 
63 SPARKS STREET, OTTAWA, 
ONTARIO 


TELEPHONE 5-518 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


~ THE GENERAL ENGINEERIN( 


COMPANY ccanapa) LIMITED 


100 ADELAIDE deen WEST — TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Affiliated with The Ge 
City, Utah, U.8.A. 


Britiah-Gees 
London, England. 


Company ine., Salt Lake 
Limited, 


Engineering 
Engineering Company 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS, BUILDERS, AND 
MANAGERS OF INDUSTRIAL AND MINING OPERATIONS 


what marred by the fact that it was | 


being broadcast to the United States, 
and was addressed more to her own 
people than to us who were her 
immediate audience. But she made 
a fine impression, and really looked 
and sounded like America’s “First 
Lady”—using that term qualitative- 
ly, and not numerically. 


Lord Greenwood, as robustly On- 
tario in his voice as when he lived 
in Whitby 60 years ago, presided at 
the dinner and read a letter from 
the Pilgrims’ president, 83-year-old 
Lord Derby, urging the erection of 
a memorial to F. D. Roosevelt in 
London. This was received enthusi- 
astically, and plans are going for- 
ward. I was glad to see Lord Ben- 
nett present after his serious illness, 

For some reason, Viscount Simon, 
Lord Chancellor in the coalition 
government during. the war, pro- 
posed the toast to Mrs. Roosevelt, 
although Lord Jowett, the Socialist 
Lord Chancellor was present, as was 
Herbert Morrison. I cannot under- 
stand the fact that no member of 
the government spoke; but certainly 
there was not any political signifi- 
cance in this. 

* ” 

I fear ‘eins the British people 
must look forward to grim times 
for the next six months or longer: 
People who live only on rations, 
and who cannot afford occasional 
restaurant meals, trudge wearily 
from queue to queue, trying to 
pick up fish or sausages, but glad 
to get anything. Now it seems that 
even powdered eggs are to dis- 
appear. Those of us who own dogs 
line up in a queue for horsemeat; 
but man) women do the same, with 
the intention of feeding it to their 
husbands in one disguise or an- 
other. 

I spent an evening with Ely Cul- 
bertson, the famous bridge king, 
who gave me his impressions of the 
British. “They are tired,” he said, 
“and. they need some fun; every- 
body needs some fun, and the Bri- 
tish aren’t getting it. I also notice 
an enormous levelling of social dis- 
tinctions.” 

After that he played bridge; but 
alas, there is no levelling process 
there. He is here with some politi- 
cal idea of forming a world federa- 
tion, but I am not clear how or 
why. He is deeply disturbed at 
the Russian attitude, but is not 
unique in this. 

I regret that these notes give you 
a sombre picture of Britain, but 
there is not much joy or sun in 
Europe these days. However, we 
shall still be here when Spring 
comes, even if our waistlines will 
have shrunk another inch or two. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
seetrcigttiaiieetnasancdaiatsith iondadigiiananditat ae on 


F. T. FISHER’S SONS 
LIMITED 


Consulting Engineers 
for 


Broadcast Transmitters, Antenna Sys- 
tems, Studio Equipment, Mebile and 
Fixed Communication Systems for 
Power, Paper, Transportation, Fores- 
try, Mining and Municipal Services. 


1425 Dorchester Street W., Montreal. 


@ NEW BUSINESS .- 


Marcus L. Brown, President, Seiberling 
Rubber Company of Canada Ltd., an- 
nounces the appointment of Deryck G. 
Richards, C.A., as Comptroller of the 
Company. 

"Dyke" Richards has been associated 
with the well known auditing firm of 
Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth and Nash, 
Toronto, for the past fifteen years. * 


CHARLES J, BURCHELL, 
K.C,, M.A., LLB, 


who has been elected a Director of The 
Canada Permanent Trust Company. 


Mr. Burchell is senior member of the 
firm of Burchell, Smith, Parker & Fogo, 
a and has been a member of the 

Bar of Nova Scotia for a considerable 

number of years. He has appeared in 
many cases before the Supreme Court 
of Canada, and the Privy Council. He 
was legal adviser for the Canadian dele- 
gation which met in London with repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom and 
other Dominions, to draft "The Statute 
of Westminster 1931." 


During the war years, he acted as High | 


Commissioner for Canada first in 
Australia, then in Newfoundland, and 
latterly in South Africa, and at the end 
of hostilities returned to his private prac- 
tice in Halifax. 


He has had a long connection with 
the "Canada Permanent in both 
Sydney and Halifax. He is a Director of 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corpora- 
tion, and a Governor of Dalhousie 
University. % 
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$11,589,106 


(Increase over 1944 — $2,894,885) 


@ GAIN IN FORCE - 


Or Ree ae $ 8,889,678 


(Increase over 1944 — $2,389,130) 


@ ASSETS «- «= -~ 


$16,414,800 


(Increase over 1944 — $1,411,970) 


® POLICY RESERVES 


$13,684,658 


(Increase over 1944 — $1,154,329) 


@ INVESTMENT RESERVE - $ 


240,000 


(Increase over 1944 —= $48,511) 


® UNALLOTTED SURPLUS - $ 


(Increase over 1944 —= $49,479) : 


@ NET INTEREST EARNED - 


402,013 


3.90% 


(Decrease over 1944 —.14% J 


LOWER MORTALITY 
LOWER EXPENSE RATE 


Northern Life 


Assurance Company of Canada 


R. G. IVEY, K.C., President 
Batablished 1897 


G. W. GEDDES, General Manager 
Home Office: London, Canada 
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CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


Black, Hanson & ‘Co. 
Chartered Accountants 


Winnipeg, Fort William 


ARTHUR S. FITZGERALD 


Chartered Accountants 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


MILLAR, 


SASKATOON 


[New Zealand & Pacific Islands. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
T. P, GEGGIE ERNEST W. HUNTER 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


57 Bloor Street West 
Tel. KI. 4812 


PHONE ELGIN 85567 
330 Bay St. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


NICOLL, BARROW & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 
United Service Building 
HALIFAX Nova Seetia 


and Port Arthur 


NORMAN B. McLEOD 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
KENT BUILDING - TORONTO 
Phone: WAverley 6460 


AND COMPANY 


ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK 
Chartered Accountants 


C. J. Dick — Licensed Trustee in Bankrupte, 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 


MACDONALD & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


MASECAR, DeROCHE & McMILLAN 
Chartered Accountants 


SASK, 


WILLIAM DOWIE AND COMPANY 
. . sCHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


28 JAMES STREET SOUTH 
. Hamilton .— Ontario 


~ EDWARDS, MORGAN & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 
TORONTO — MONTREAL — TIMMINS 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY _ VANCOUVER 


Banking » a ue i 


1817-1946 i 
BANK of NEW SOUTH WALES 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
Generel Manager: THOMAS BAKER HEFPER 
Assets £223,163,622 London Offices at 
Branches throughout Australia, 29 Threadneedle &t., E.C.2. 
and 47 Berkeley Square, W.2. 
Agency arrangements with Banks throughout the World, 


British Mortgage & Trust 
‘Corporation of Ontario / 


STRATFORD 
™. Balance Sheet, December Slet, 1945 
&y ASSETS 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 


Office prémises , 
Real Estate for sale 
Mortgages on real estate in pe or control ot mort- 
gagee: cipal * 41 
Mortgages and Agreements for Sale: 
Principal Pete ewe oer ete ree eer ee eeeeee soeeesesee 9604,510.83 
Interest due see eerersoes 832.43 
Government Bonds: Principal .... 
Canadian Municipal Bonds: Principal . 
Stocks owned at book Value ...seceeeees esd cosedinessdnae 
Cash on Hand and in Bank ...secssesees tees voeenssesesenee 
Advances to Estates ....cscceseccesvese 


TOTAL CAPITAL ASSETS .... 


ences 6006s 60 eere te eee 
eeereree terres 


Se eeeeeeeeseeeseeeeee 


SESSORSAHESH OER SH OWES ESTETES $1,995,646.23 


GUARANTEED TRUST ACCOUNT: 


Mortgages: 
Principal 
Interest due 


$2,433,004.56 
3,627.94 


$2,436 632.50 
Dominion Government Bonds: 
Princip: MO) cs ccelcges Cue cecccccces eecccawececene 3,685 ,061.81 
Prov inctal Government Bonds: 
363,543.41 


Principa peeestecccacesesescos eo ereseeeeeeeee 
Canadian Municipal Bonds: 

Principa ee Ceerererereresr ene 55,963.73 
Stocks oun ‘at Book ‘Value ccccceccccoees ese 1,245,875.00 
Cash on Hand and in 78,170.04 
TOTAL Ga QANTEED TRUST ASSETS . 


ESTATES DEPARTMENT: 
Estates, Trusts and Agency Funds ecccccecceccecencescesscoe 6 168,235.95 


3t 
| $10,627,100 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 


Capital Stock Fully Paid Up .....esesses seescocescocces GOEL 
General Reserve Fund .....cesseees Cccvevecesces eevoceses ace 850, 
Reserve for Taxes ..... eeecece 44, 
Profit and Loss Credit Balance een ceecccgesegcoscgecsoeecsose 60, 
Dividends Payable 2nd January, 1946 ...cscccscccesssceesece 40, 
All Other Liabilities ........-csseceee eeecereesseseesessseee 


TOTAL CAPITAL LIABILITIES 


SPSS SHR SCRE CeEH ES ESE 


GUARANTEED TRUST ACCOUNT: 


Guaranteed Investment Receipts— 
Principal 


" Trust Deposits— 
Principal and Intere 
TOTAL GUARANTEED TRUST LIABILITIES .... 


ESTATES DEPARTMENT: 
Estates, Trusts and Agency Funds 


$10,697.10. 57 


NELSON MONTEITH, President. 
W. H. GREGORY, Managing Director, 
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THE WE EK’S QUOT ATIONS Montreal and Toronto Coveeusacat: Beall 
; | Week ending Monday close Feb. 12, 1946 (Supplied by Investment Dealers’ Assoc. of Canada) 


2 


Due Bid, Ask., % Due Bid Ask., % Due Bid Ask. 
ctory Loans: . Feb. 1954 ... 117 118) Prince Edward Istand: 
June 1951 ,,. 105), 106 | 5 Feb. 1970 ... 129 ... | 4 Mar. 1954... 104 
Mar, 1954 .,. 1054 106 | 5 Oct. 1969 ... 1281 «++ | Quebec: 


Novy. 1956 ... 1048 1053 lL Ww. Ind. 8.8.: 
May 1957 :.. 1038 1044 a se ~~ 3 Nov. 1947 ... 1014 
Jan. 1959 ... 1034 1043] 5 Mar. 1955 ... 135 34 Mar. 1948 ... 102 


< 
=< 


Quotations here listed are the official stock exchange eh for Usted stocks, including curb market | ° Winnipeg and Vancouver 


quotations. For unlisted stocks, quotations by unlisted Wealers are given. The Financial Post 
cannot accept any responsibility for these quotations. ; Week ending Saturday close 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 1 June 1960 ... 1034 1043 _— as Pacific Riy.: 3i Mar. 1959 ... 106 
Diy 1 Range (Div.Feb.9| Last Week end. Range |Div.Feb.9 jLast Week end. Range Di Las Week End . 1962... 1034 1044 on ses TIA see 1 & Nov. 1952 ... 105 
Sage Div IDs | intes fA, Seat! 1 eee ee oem | Sales Feb, Feb.1i | 1945-46 Rete i) Sales | Feb. Feb. 11. ee Ses te Ones fle. toe “feb. Il vo LOE 10d | Jane Te ot edie | aoe ee 
. ~ ] cl Ge Pi i i J ‘° eee 2 . x eee 
High low| $ % | | ij 4 H L Crse g | 4 H L Ci'se |Highlow;| $ % \ H L Cl'se High Low $ &% 4 High Low Close iM sey SESE: Soa U ikaw eames ao - ove el 
41! 


RR pa . 
nn memee ae ee ee eae 304 +. «+-/Gt. Lakes Pap..| 1690 30 304. 28 2.8; Weston, George| 1680; 29; 30 29 292] 4. Malartic G..55,950 3.55 3.70 3.55 3.60 i Nov. 1004 102 F og | Alberta: 
sont 2H) +e JADIMIDE 8185) 8 261\*1.50 “.:| Do. pret. ....| 325, 82) $2) 51 52 Mise pt'n,  "a5103+ 106 108 108, | “coo. cop T12.3 TIL Mane Easi26:000 08-05-04 oy | 1 May sre 100) 102 | 3, Qct, 185t --- toot ion | 34 June 1964 
- oe ee — poet sad \ ouay oe * i | Do. Vot. tr. c} 4600, 30 30 28 30 42: whisis Se bes 795, 24) 25) 242 254 08 sis.2 cee Maralgo,.. 6000 14 14.12 s seal 102 | 3i June 1956 ... 103) 104g | 3) June 1988 
% so &S.Acnate Patlan At geeeltoes min a+ | gPo Vat, tr. Bl 7 ..»Windsor ae 7| Mk Ma lll tie Mareus G...17,300 1.70 1.80 1.83 155 ° . 
+} 
{ 


Go Goto tc Coto te 


‘ 33 June 1968 
4 , f 2 4) Apr. 1961 ... 131 eee . 
. West-Life.. . ess . é 5 : ae 2 40 40 38 a . e e+e 1004 1008 a +: 34 June 1972 
107 48, Do. 5% pref..| 495 106 ++(Gt We Saddlery, 95, 134 134 13 lWpnioes EL. A “320 $8' 99! ol | Martin MeW01!800 _'A5 iM 8 -< 103) 1064] © Jan. ieee Ok +++ 1 3) June 1978 « 
17 . ee.)Acme Glove .. 279 17 i} . Gurd, Chas. ... 5 9 9 4.9\Woods Mig... 10 41 424 42) 25 “2.22 “4.4 Melntyre.. '785 75.25 76.00 75.: 3. Sept. 1966... 1034 104, | Nova Scotia: . | British Columbia: 
> 1 AE sees] 10,102 ; |. | ee Gypsum, Lime. 26 <3 ‘Wool Combing.; 330, 26 241 —t ' a Dom. of Canada Bonds 3 Jan. 1952 ... 1024 ae 
2 : ai ew Surp.. ; 83 31 . + Ha Halifax ‘Fire .. 2.7'York Knitting .; 710! 153. 18 ie | 1. OT ee. MOK. Rods 4445 1.57) 1.00 1 ‘ coe 108 108 | ot ee ee ot ies 4i Jan. 1951 22. 
- -_' o-gAlgoma a Ham a. 30 S Meee ee pret ‘| 338: 201 20 sai ; AG kses ve Me Nfarzane 29°780 Y oe 31 Feb. 1952 ... 105) 106 | 44 Sept. 1952... 114) 4.6 | 44 Oct. 1953 ... 2 
43 


2790, 26 24 |. ::'Ham: Cotton ae 
@3 d s 80 102 af : q oy 33 Nov. 1960 ... 133 wae 5 Apr. 1954 ... 
168 ‘ ; . 14 Harding Carpet, De. pret, $%.| 145] 281 39 27 "30192 Sli: CLL MeWatters. 32,400 32 31 8 3 Oct. 1952 ... 1032 104) | 44 Nov P 


27 |1.25 55 31 : 5 Mar. 1960 138 6 Feb. 1947 
70,107 . . Hayes Steel tPaid in 1944, *Pald in 1945 @Paid or payable in 1946. 874 1. sect ese Mining Corp.4,450 11.25 11.50 3 June 1955 ... 103!3 1034) 5 Map. eee e ore 
= ; $4 Aluminium Ty | 4a Hinde & Dauch, aN. Y, funds tExtra. sin satan, 2% 05 4... 4... Minto Gold.64,950 08} 08) .07) Set. eee ina er ne... a eS? 
_ “sscAmer Tela T.| “61 : 33 : “Hy Smith Pap. o! 38 10.88.02 J... Moneta... 65,007.79 OL 7580 |S) Sune tgsg °°: 1034 1044 | 3 Nov. 1950 :.. 1013 1024] 4) Dec. 1956 22: 
57 78 <..\Ang Can Tel p 50, 56 ais Daan, PRD: -| 3008 = - Mining Stocks : scree Mosher L. 119,400 44 eos 41 Nov. 1958 ...1062 1071/3| 34 Nov. 1951 ... 1032 1054| § Dec. 1959 
2: 8 fares esent, tas 5.4|_ Do. pref. & Ge Oe NOE cee: Semin ern: Se AS a 44 Nov. 1959... 1083 109}| 3) May 1955 ... i042 106 | § Oct. 1955 
on ng cose wees eee Ss 23 39 (9) . Humberstone S. 15 22 23 23 a . 33 tee oo 7,700 ‘= 48 .. . 34 June 1966 -.. 105 1053| 4 June 1962... 131 ... | @ Apr. 1947 .. 
_ es 1 20 jh. -.25t 2.3Hunts (A) .., . Feb. 9 Last, Week Ending am tests: wees, SO eee vee ss a 3 Perpetual ||. 103 104 | 44 June 1950 ... 1082 110i] 9 soe ae: 
3 a4 ‘Asbestos agen ay ea 25% 23 = Fig’? ‘ae i Yield Company Sales Feb." __ Feb, 11 . . HONG S088 9 “oar = : 7 a Dom. Guarant'd Bonds 44 Jan, 1962 ... 137 a - a : con 
a % C 2 a , Orns eee Ff ee “ ‘ . . : ; : 5 > 7 ° ees 
a ° ‘Ashdown Hard. 4 . ‘Hydro Electric. } % Low Close a Nipissing... 10.010 5 00 Can. Nat. Railways: 5 Oct. 1948 ... 107) 3 ep ‘ 


39 010 ; 3 Jan. 1939 ... 102 ... | & Dec. 1960... 139, 4 Nov. 1960 -: 
17 Aties Steele | = 20 ee 3.1 Imperial Bk. n. 650, 30 ’ So esee Alger... ...:56,000 ‘ yy eee ' : Noranda... 5,031 70.00 4) Sept. 1961 ... 127 |.. | SiJuly 1946 ... 101 1024) 44 Oct. 1951 ... 


' 3.2 Imperial Oil ... . ‘ sess eeey Amer. Y.K,.21,800  ! 30 Bt cvee Norbonite.;. S100 94 Ot ; as 4) Feb. 1956 ... es | Ont. Hydro Commission: 4) Mar. 1960 .,. 
oe face a 113,40 2,9\Imperial Tob... 00 7.00 "$.10 °2.. Anglo-Hur.. "920 12:00 13.00 12:60 12.50 | vere eves Nor, Canadal5,000 1.35 1. $1.90 | Gi suly 1957 1. 3 Aug. 1948... 100 101) | 5 Aug. 1958 .., 


(6% 45, Do. pref. .... 8 j ..» Anglo-Rou. 6,300 1. 1.75 . sees Norgold.... 20,500 1: 1 Feb. 1933 : 31 Feb. 1953 ... 1032 1034) Si Oct. 1982 .,. 
2.9 Bk. Toronto, n. : 34 { 123.60 4Imp. Varnish ... . i a ‘2 2 BB ccs. cise Normetals, 180,085 1.00 31 June 1955 ” | 3h Apr. 1947 1. 101k 028 | @ Mar. 1952 
eer wr ees 242*.50 .../Indust. Accept. 78 ; ; ese +» Normandy. 5,500 .08 ; ’ oe aoe , 

eee 'e ’ 


3]. sss 50 3.00 \,.\Inter-City Bak | ims A 19,050 121 122 100 «(0 | gah 8 ++ Norseman, . 69,680.27) re 
er °1 ---(Beath & Sons.. 2 20 1.00 me ter’ ‘ } , r 5 , : al ‘ «»» North Emp.. 706 2.50 2.25 9) . ~ 
Bhs: RY et ii. aoe mem & eg fei a wR CR | RB ce Sen oe ee Oe eee aii 
4... . Belgium Glove. aa 30 { 3) Do. pref. ‘co! 34-35 = i ‘y ; sh O'Brien. ...316,881 3.35 : ' t (Compiled from quotations by Kippen & Co., Inc., Pjaxton, Mac nell & Co., and 


: «»-jInt. Coal & Co. Kamm, Garland & Co.) 
19} . Do. pref. es 223) a.40 Int. Metal Ind.. : : 122 neous eeee O'Leary M. 28,500 33. 33 3 . 
«| aoe 1) Omega.,... 65,408 41.43 13H 88 Feb. 11, 1946 


161 43 Bell Telephone % 
| 8 100 | Do. pref. 419 — 20 sceed ooes Omnitcans. 100,231 28 290.28 Bid Ask 


43, 

. Bertram & Son 5i 4 : 

° rs 318 Biltmore — | a s2ibisat Salt - es Hing, Michal Rok Orenada... 24,800 .44 4 ‘ Abitibi, new com. ........ 15.00 16.00 | Lambton Loan & Inv. $50.. 
7a {Blue Ribbon } a“ r Orlac R. L.. 33,000 . , : : Abitibi, new $1.50 pf. 18.00 19.00 | Loblaw Groce, Inc. . 

: I ae i 22 «++ Int, Paints, pref} Allens Toronto units 38.00 .... | London & West. Trust $100 
ries ‘taemmk. Mesting. : : -lint. Pap. & P.. | Ang lephone A 11.00 Manufacturers Life Ins... 
63. . Brant. Roofing. i 95 25.00 38 Do. pref. Anglo Can. Telephone A .. 11. ree anufacturers 
22 \°2.00 *.. Brazilian Tr ‘ : 6 «3.9'Int Pete Seer : : 2. British Mortgage and Trust 153.00 neath Maxon Food Systems “aie: 

; aa ae ’ , eae e Ps | 65.532 s “as |B. C. Sugar 94.00 idlan an vgs. $10.. 
ae See & ae , a. 7 ‘in Power (+7 oom yy a... 3 % | Canada Machinery com. .. 12.00 | Monarch Life Assoc. 20% 

+ ae kien vi 4037 262 ' 6 “hint Ua, com. 732 asi eae 104 Paranten... 48,200.10}. ( Canada Paving Ist pfd. 7.50 ; Monarch Mtge. units esos 
re ” ¢ ‘ a wy Parbec 63,600 25 s < ‘ | Canadian Airways 2.50 .... | Montreal Island Power .. 

Pato Cons.G 400 6.95 6. 5.5 ! Canadian Fairbanks com... 33,00 .»++ | Montreal Trust Co. ...... ° 

Paymaster .328,821 83 5 8 f Can. Ingersoll Rand 63.00 .... | Morrison Brass com. ...++ 


2331.50 3.7.B. C. Packers.. 1051 i ; . Invest. Foundat. % 11 
zB 
P. Oreille.. 5,695 5.00 95 ; 5 Can, Investment Fund .... 5.00 5.35 | Mountainview Apts. pf. ... 


a 
w 
a 


8S ar09 


eyeseszsaskey 
a Ot 


—- 
33> 
a 
Cument 
2 co 26 6 


+++ |B.C, =," Pa 770 62 64 4 623 «|. Do. pref. 5) 524 
-|_ Do, 45.170 172 172 172 é ‘5 Jam. Pub. Ser.. 760, 14 : 
Pen-Ray.. : ‘ a 3: Can. Investors Corp. 7.50 | National Drug & Chem. c. 
reee 3: 22.050 1 ‘8 ’ 78 Canadian Motor LampA.. — 9.50 


5.4.B. C. anol Al 2707/30 3123 30 31 . .John Inglis ... 134 
Do. (B) 2857, 48 43 4) 43 l. 4. i, Journal Pub. 15 
a 7.35 +2 6.75 /*1. --Kelvinator .... 65, 27 Piecy Pore, 27,559 3 ‘ 2 | Can. West Nat. Gas pfd. .. 106.00 
95 914 3.6 Labatt, John .. 3630, 273 Pickle Crow. 10.323 4. 6 | Capital Trust Co. $100 par.. 63.00 
Pioneer G...21.205 6 35 Capital Wire Cloth com... _6.00 
itt G ae ; : "95 | Capital Wire Cloth pfd. .. 23.00 


mum ®: wt os 
esses: sssezsskes 


| National Hosiery pfd. 
National Hosiery com. 
| New Brunswick Tele. .... 
Ont. Tobacco Plant units .. 
Paramount Kitchener units 
. | Prov. Bank of Can. {new) 
. | Provincial Paper pfd 
Prudential Trust ........ 
| Ruddy, E. L., pfd. ....e 


} 
330 22.22 3.9.Lake of Woods. ' 31 
} 
| 
weayen 
Commercial Life 10° paid. 7.00 tees | St. John Drydock pfd. ...« 
‘00 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2.2 ‘Building Prod.. 3010, 31 «31 qt; ..[Lambert, Alf. .. |-1lk 
4.1 Burlington Stl 295, 144 14) 4.6'Lang, Bi Biciescs 22 
-.. Burns & Co, A. 70,241 24 23 : 3.8.Laura Secord.. 23 
:..| Do. (BY 4a8) 14) ‘40 .'Lindsay, C. W.. 50, 9 
44 oe L2 Pe 160° 18 18 3.5 ‘Loblaw (A) ... , 293 
25.110 i 18) Do. (B) 28 
605 9 8 3.6, Lowney’s 
120 1053 i 2.5'Maclaren Pr. .. 
9117, 18 rs set . Gardens. 
889 143 > . ” pret. é tos 
1370, 28) a 28 ..|Maple Leaf M.. 
100, 27 29 i. +f Do. pref. .... 
ae Tele.. 
assey-Harris ; 
“i Do. pref. .... 30 eae - Buf. RL... thio ; 
.'McColl Fron....| 6064) 19} 19} “034 . oe" 


Be Bim 


Cawthra Apts. units 4.90 
Chase, A. W., units 31.00 
Colonia! Steamships com... 838.00 
Commercial Finance com. . 10.00 


_ 8 a- 


seencssesurassenssazassasy 


BEE o- Rind 


wessssssexs 


Prem Bord. 355,7 “i ‘ “19 “1s Commonweaith Inter. Corp. 4.06 Sawyer Massey com. ...++« 
Premier G.. 63,515 3. p : "oF Confederation Life Assoc. . 140.00 Seiberling Rubber com. ... 
Preston E.. 49.503 3. z : 3 | Continental Life 20% pd. 25.00 Sincennes McNaughton T. 
Privateer... 9.610 8: "gs : ; Detroit International Br... 32.00 Sherbrooke Trust 
Proprietary.. ‘850 17. we 1s OF ; Dover Industries Ltd. ..... 10.50 Sovereign Life Assce. 25% 
Purdy Mica.13,500 .20) . ‘ > Dunlop Tire pfd. 25.50 Standard Fuei pfd. 
atsino... 98.750 | ' ‘ete Empire Life Ins. 25°; paid 5 Standard Fuel com. 
ebec G.. 4.400 1. ' ; Federal Foundries & St., Sun Life Assce. 
Quebec M.. 10,700. Foreign Power Sec. pfd. 00 | Third Can. Gen. Inv. 
Que. Y. K.. 12.7 ; ‘9 r : Galt Brass com. R ... | Toronto Carpet pfd. 
5.7 Do. pref. ... 10.084. ....2 «... Bunker Hill 70,700 K g > 4... Queenston. 10,667 ; , Goderich Elevator & Trans. 15. Toronto General Ins. ..... . 
Melch es i , ; seed eeve Calder B... 43,700 0853 ss 23.50 <a : : ; a | Great Lakes Power pfd. .. . 00 | Trusts & Guarantee $108. Se 
s De. pret 4 ‘ 1.70 -» Camp R.L.. 31,250 ; 7 reed esse Quemont,. 10,925 19. = ; Great West Life 5 | United Farmers Co-op . 
tS surety hii oo % 35.70.04 2... Can Mal. ..54,285 1.25 1.35 1.20 1. i St: eee ona a Guardian Realty pid. ..... 29.00 |... | United Steel A pfd. ..... . 
Mi , : : 1. +.+. Cariboo.... 3,700 2. ; ; 5 y 5 SR es, al M : ; : | Guaranty Co. of N. Am. ... | Victoria Trust & Svgs. 
ae See 1k eee 18 wou. Cartier M..”.15,300 70.20 seeet sees Reeves MeD 20,550 1.50 1.70 141 1.55 | Gueiph and Ont. Svas. $50 5: 5.00 | Waterloo Mfg. com. 
—_ s 2 .-(Mitchell, Robt.. | 2 t 2 3 Castle Tre... 8432 1. F ; i ; : seve? esse Regeourt.-. 24,700.’ \ “| 4 Gurney Foundry pfd. ...: "3.25 | Western Assurance com 
ane ; +o eee Cen. Cad...150,305 ; : ‘ g 68 ay Sees ae Gold. 47,210 . fo i -16 | Halifax Insurance .. ; ‘00 ©=:18.00 | Western Grain com. ..... 
os Com.» 1 “a Pree SEN Cen. =! i900 aap. : , i : wee Neg meg 2005 ; 7 > ~ : Hart Battery com. } 10.00 | Western Grain pfd. 
Cen. Pat... ; "Wy ‘2.8 «sc. Retee LB aes 3 : me Inter. Utilities $3.50 pfd. ... 56.39 59.00 | York Trading com. 


erg «+ 25,100 . 

ouyn M.. 34,708 .56 ° * .56 © ene 9 

Rush L.../ 30400 “50 6058 Significant Investors’ Index Numbers 

eee ast clas - 4 2 a 

Salmon G 2 2 

72 5 ; % ; Textiles Food Power 

San Antonio 5,578 5. . . . Mach. Pulp and and and Total 

Sand River. 8,000 ’ and and Mill- cloth- allied Bever- Bldg. trac- utili- Total 

Sannorm... 25.400 “4 “4 ‘¢ . No. of equip. paper ing Oils ing prod. ages mater. tion Banks ties cos. 

Senator R.. 66,500 1.4! ‘g ‘3: Securities 10 7 - + 10 13 8 16 14 8 18 100 
14.1 


- 


we 


S538. 8uB-3~ 


PO ape mrs 
SSesussssusesssesss 


eo tt et 


aN 





: NeBe::: 
: S88: ::; 


~ 


= 
SRSSSESES 

= 

- 


i! 
4 
6 
7 
8 
1 


aS poB: 
Ssus: 


1.00 Can, Breweries. iL. 3. 3Molson’s Brew.. 
_ 1.50+.50¢ 4.3'Can. Bronze . . \Monarch ae n 
ij ..;Can. Canners .. ‘ *‘s! Do, pref. 5% 
334 1+.50t 3.8) Do. Ist pfd.. 70 26 J e-.|Montreal Cot.. 
172,.60+.10% 2.6; Do, 2nd pfd) 8 +3 »..(Mont, L. & Pr.. 
10 ‘80 4Can. Car & F'’y 5, be +«s| Do. Notes-... 
2. 6 Do. pref. new : -. \M Ref & S2p 
4531 1 1.6Can. Celanese. .! 3 6.8 Montreal Tele.. 
37j . e--| Do. pref. new 22. ..»|Montreal Trams}, 
e--| Do. Rights .. j M 4.1'Moore Corp. 
.|Can, Convert Bi i*. .|Mt. Royal Hotel 
33 Can. Cottons .. : 2.4Murphy Paint. 
125, 4,Nat. Breweries. 
1 29 i A 3.9, Do. pref. 
Can. Fairb. pf..| 5130 130 130 a 3.5'Nat. Grocers .. 
3.9 Can. Food Prod| 4315 144 144 132 ‘ ts 1| Do. pref. | 
5.8\Can. For. Inv.. 260,53 53 53 IN. Sew. Pipe A 
49Can. Food (A). 1135, 21. 21 201 *"4 Nat. Steel Car.. 
3.7,Can. G. Inv.. 42018 18 164 29 1, as ee W. Weav. 
«--(Can Ind Alc A! 12825 203 202 174 . -.|North Star Oil. 
ee-| Do. (B) 590 17 163 15) 


is\ “Do. Indust. B.| 125/195 196 ass 
pref. 4177 180 180 sae 
...(Can. Int. I. Tr. 720, 9 7 62 - bap brag Flour .. 
"\Can. Locomo. ..| 1673 38) 39 «38 4 Ora Steel 
©8Can. Marconi..| 6280. 5 5 4) 4h one erst 
3.1:Can. Oil, new.. 2010 174 17k 164 16) : +h ae ‘a: Al 
5.1) Do. pref. 8%. 50165 165 162 162 , 39:0 : RI. 
ee. Do. pret. 5%. 100105 105 105 105 ttawa El. Rly.| 
e-(Can. Pacific ...| 15638; 24 244 222 23 4 u 3.5/Ott. L. H. & Pr.; 
‘ i 1461, 3 3; 3 3 5. 48 Do. pref. .... 
610 16 16 154 16 . 4Page Hersey .. 
215 27 28) 28 28) ‘ .'Paton Mfg, .... 
680 132 134 124 12) ‘3. 4.2 Penmans 
25.106 104 101 104 q $4 Seca 
§ 2 24 . . ‘People’s cr. Sec! 
3.8Photo Eng. ... 
-- Powell River . 
aie 5 60 z .'Power Corp. .. 
Se Wire Box ..| s 3. § Do, 2nd pref.. 
. Catelli Food ... t "a, .'Pressed Metals. 
eee! Do, pref. .... f : .,Price Bros. .... 
Ch. Gai Wines. i 5.1! Do, pref, 
..-|Chem. Research . 2.4 Prov. Transport enue pad 
3.1,Circle Bar Knit 6i] . .|Purity. Flour, n | : ** Giant ¥” 
«+» Claude Neon .. bs 2 49! Do. pref. ..., | : ok 


...|\Cockshutt Plow! 1650 ‘ i 5 Quebec Power . Gils Le “Abe 200 Waite Am. . 16,729 ’ ; 190.61 146.95 106.13 32.81 | Feb. “< 136.2 , k 118.56 
3.3;Comm. Alcohol 1915, Que P & Pa pt 


; : sees Wasa Lake, 15,150 1.5% ry 193.09 147.31 107.55 32.69 137.3 ; 116.81 
5| Do. pref. 1251 6 (204 10.. ‘Quinte Milk .. God's Lake. $2,774 =x 4 . ‘ : i awe Wellington. 14,500 Month ago .. 186.64 143.61 102.90 31.95 Month ago 133.1 . . 111.33 
44 Cons. materia 700 18) 104 . # .'Regent Knit . G conda. 6600 =, ‘. ‘ 3 , oe «+ West Mal.. 26,100 ’ : A Year ago .... 134.69 119.25 74.79 28.81 |} Year ago. 59.4 ¥; f r 29.00 
Cons. Div. $11 1,00 1.30 1.90. 1.30 ‘Reliance Grain. joldale. 58,950 : f ' : vee Wiltsey C.. 66,400 7 1945-46 High. 193.34 147.31 109.20 33.69 | 1946 High 79.4 1 : 22 118.56 
49 Do. — 24 #154 «416 «154 «16 *"e Do. pref, . Winora.... 19,400. 40 36 “s 1945-46 Low . 131.90 107.98 72.49 26.35 11946 Low 73.5 127.2 , ‘ 109.04 
«--(\Cons. Paper ...| 45714 184 1813 17 172 5 River g Mili, A 


. Cons. Press .... 25.25 24 24 P, L. Robertson| * 
R 


ca 
wn 
whens 


me 


tury... 
Chesterv’ ie. 29, 791 
Chromium. 780 
Citralam M. 40,250 
Coast 


Cop.. 800 » 
Cochenour.. 8,750 
-' Coin Lake. . 15,416 
Colomac. . . .25,700 
Congress, .. . 89,100 
Coniagas... 2,160 
Coniaurum . 51,650 
Conwest. . .176,190 


sansasssezeuee 
snzanessne: 


ssRssussaasers 


_ 
«0-e 


— 
aw 
oe 


iA — 
Shakey. 0400 ‘'s sbemeecninie (Base 1935-39= 100) 
eG ste 05 2. ; igh ..., 167.4 253.5 149.7 123.7 182.4 127.8 359.7 15314 46-2 1218 148.3 
Sigma M. 4,967 . : 1.2 41.2 784 735 79.3 66.7 
Silbak Prem 2,020 thiy 
t ’ c Monthly Figures: 
Simeoe...: 3,000 ..... 31, ey 120.7 149.9 
Siseoe..... 33,340 1. mt g 124.0 
Sladen M..279,700 f . 3.1 152.4 
Spring Stur. . 8,600 : 147.4 
Stad’a New. 78,194 . 131.6 °51.3 
Senne 600. , “ 4 eeee 138.2 -160.5 
Star Lake.. 35,500 é ; 137.0 155.3 
Starrat O.. 54,25Q 1.: 20 d E 137.6 155.6 
Steeloy.... 35,200. ‘ 303 «sees 138.6 169.3 
. Steep Rock 85,990 4.; 3 if ; 141.3 83.8 
Sturgeon R. 4,500 . i 3g ; fe cose 148.3 201.5 
Sudbury C. 39,750. ; ‘ D cacg Oe: Se 
Sullivan C. .16,335  . ; 08 1946: 
Surf Inlet. . 108,484. Weekly Figures: 
Sylivanite.. 16,679 3. 3.9% 7 ‘ Jan. 3... 156.5 
Taku...... 3,000 ! Jan. 10 .. 166.3 25 
Taylor B... 3,100 1.0: j : Jan. 17 .. 167.4 25, 
T. Hughes... 4,625 §.: 38 : 8.28 Jan. 24... 168.4 24 . . 
Tomiskaming18,500 a .23 { ; Feb. 7 ... 173.6 251. 86.5 190.3 345.9 153.6 148.0 124.3 


mee 25 : . 5 ‘ *High ‘and low for years from 1935 to date inclusive are based on weekly figures 
u M8... 


. 71,300 .... § J ‘ issued by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Toburn G.. 10,390 


Towagmac, 1,800 |: s ‘ 
Srene tes . 23,900 ; ” Re : Toronto Stock Exchange Index Montreal Steck Exchange Average 
Uchi Bonds. , 3,400 43. 2 20 10 15 10 20 20 10 1 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


POWELL RIVER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Notice of Dividend No. 5 


At a meeting of the Board of Dir- 
ectors held February 7th, 1946, a 
dividend of thirty cents (30c) per 
share on the issued ordinary capital 
stock of this Company was declared 
payable in Canadian Funds on March 
15th, 1946, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business February 
19th, 1946. 


Dividend will be paid in respect of 
the shares specified in any bearer 
share warrants of the Company upon 
presentation and delivery of Coupon 
No. 5 at the Bank of Montreal in 
Vancouver, Montreal, Toronto, New 


1 | York, Chicago or San Francisco on 


Consolidated Pap.. . os 
Can. Cycle 5% pf. 1.25 Mar. 30 
Can. & Dom. Sugar .20 Mar. 1 
‘ 50 Mar. 15 

Mar. 1 


Can. Vinegars .... 
Davis Leather A.. 


Dom. Bridge 
Dom. Scot. Invest. 


or after March 15th, 1946. 
By Order of the Board. 


JAMES H. LAWSON, 
Secretary. 


Vancouver, B.C., February 7th, 1946. 
ST 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NO. 49 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Board of Directors have declared a 


1 | dividend of twenty-five cents (25c) 


Life .... .30 Feb. 20 
250 Feb. 15 
3. Feb. 16 


per share on the outstanding Class 

‘A” shares of the apaey, ayable 

March 15th, 1946, to shareholders of 

record at the close of business on 

February 28th, 1946. 

F. C. DOUGLAS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


7 February 8th, 1946. 


Intnl. Nicke 
Intnl. Utilities .... 


Lake of oods c.. 
Langiey'’s 7% pfd. 
Do. 


Montreal L. & M... 
3. S, Mitchell .. .. 
MciIntyre-Porc... 
MacLaren Power.. 
Natnl. Biscuit .... 
Natal. Bis. 7% nf. 


+.30 Apr. 15 
41.75 Feb. 2. 
.01 Mar. 15 


Penmans Ltd. ..... 
Photo Engravers . 
Power Corp. 6% p. 

Do.. 6% 2 pt. pf. 
Proprietary Mines. 


50 Mar. 
1.50 Apr. 15 
-75 Apr. ° 


Seiberling Rubber. 
—— 7% pf. 


- ord. 
Simpson Ltd. “A” . 
Do., 442% pf.... 11 
Shawinigan W.& P. 
Silverw'd Dairies .20+.10% Apr. 1 
P C. cess ae A 23 


-20 Mar. 
03 Apr. 


res 
6%% pf. ..... 8.933 Feb. 15 
evator 


9 dividend of Twenty 


Woods Manufacturing 
Company Limited 

Notice is hereby given that a quar- 
terly dividend of Fifty Cents (50c) 
per share on the No Par Value Com- 
mon Shares of the Company has been 
declared for the quarter ending 
March 3lst, 1946, to shareholders of 
record February 28th, 1946, payable 
March 30th, 1946. 

By Order of the Board. 


R. M. STOTT, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, January 23rd, 1946. ; 


The Bank of Toronto 


Dividend No. 258 

Notice is hereby given that a Divi- 
dend of Twenty-Five Cents per share 
on the Paid-up Capital Stock of this 
bank has been declared for the cur- 
rent quarter, payable at the Head 
Office of the bank and its branches 
on and after the first day of March 
next, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on February 15th, 
1946. 


By Order of the Board. 


B. S. VANSTONE, 
General Manager. 


Lake Shore Mines Limited 
(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 104 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
ents per share, 
on the issued capital stock of the 
Company, will be paid on the fif- 
teenth day of March, 1946, to share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
—_ on the fifteenth day of February, 


By Order of the Board. 
KIRKLAND SECURITIES LIMITED 
SECRETARY 


Dated at Kirkland Lake, Ontario, 


9 | February Ist, 1946. 


Feb. 28 


eSubject to approval of Foreign Ex- 
change Contro] Board. 


Corporation Bonds 


(Supplied by Investment Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada) 


Feb. 12, 1946 

Public Utility § Int. Prev. 

issues: Rate Due Bid Ask. Week 

Se Bid 
sAlg.Cen.HB.R.5 ‘59 641 
tAssoc. Tel. & T. 53 ‘55 1134 
B. C. Pwr. ..... 41 "60 103) 
B.C. Tel. _..... 44 61 106) 
Calgary Pwr. .. : 115 


Gatineau Pwr. A 32 
4Do., SS 
Gt. Lakes Pwr.. 4] 
*Int. Hydro-El... ‘6 
L. St. Law. Pr. 32 
Mac!I’n-Que. Pr. 4 
MIL L. H. & Pr. 3) "56 
Do. .. -- 3b 
Se 
¢Mtl. Tramways. 5 
¢ sun Coo 


Industrial and Realty Issues: 
tAbitibi P & P 
c.0.D. 117 


101 

110. 

1014 
06 


nada é 
Canada Electric. 4) 
Can. Steamship 3) 

tCan. Locomotive 6 
2'Can. Vickers .. 6 


¢Federal Grain.. 4 
*Great L. Pap....5 
“Gurney Feary. .. 
tG Lime .. 


Ham. 
Inter-Ci 


'e 

(Bowater’s P&P: 
Sh. 5 

ns 0 
5 


& 
sie 
one 
s.. 41 
. 4 
McCormicks 


Mercury Mills. 
Moirs Ltd. ; | 
2Mtrl. Drydocks 100 
' “Montreal Apts. . 96) 
N. S. Stl. Coal.. 7 97 
Price Bros. .... 4 103 
*Prov. Paper ... 110i 


d 


100) 
1003 


Canada Northern Power 
Cerperation, Limited 
this day the fellnetne divans 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
No. 85, , $1.75 per share, 

Re 


-15c per share, 
ot eae Pate aes of 
& 
on March 20th, e 


L. C. HASKELL, 
, January 22nd, 1946. “6 


The Board of Directors has declared 
this day the following dividends, 
6% First Cumulative 
refer 
No. 83, quarterly, $1.50 per share. 
6% Non-Cumulative Par tin 


Preferred tock (Par value $50) 
No. 75, quarterly, 75¢ per 


Payable April i5th, 1946, to 

a 

shareholders ttheclose 
ch 20th, 


ofrecorda 
of business on 
1946, 

L. C. HASKELL, 


s Secretary. 
Montreal, January 25th, 1946. 


Bond Redemptio 


Bond Issues: Rate Year 
Can. In. Inv. Trust5% 1959 
tCan, Utilities .. 5% 1955 
Dom. Dai eves 6% 1957 
1955 
1949 
1955 


N. 8S. L. & Pwr... 4% 1957 Ma 
tAll outstanding bonds. 


Municipal Bonds 


Feb. 12, 1946 
Due Bid 


z 


Halifax .. 
Hamilton . 


- 


BUONO Od ts 


*Vancouver,. 5 0 
Winnipeg .. 5 1950 111% 113% 
tPavable Canada and New York. 


Corporation Bonds Cont’d 


Reliance Grain , 44 °52 1 
Silv. Dairies .. 66 
3 60 


"58 
"58 
tWestern Grain "63 

*Payable in Can. or U. 8. 
*Payable in Can., U. S. or U. K. 
*Payable in U. S. 
4Payable in Canada only. 
tTraded without accrued interest. 
Payable in Can. or U. K. 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


BELL TELEPHONE CO. OF CAN- | 
ADA states that net increase in tele- | 
phone service during 1945 was | 
greater than any year in its history 
except 1941. Telephones in service 
at Dec. 31 totalled 1,050,113, an in- 
crease of 6.3% over 1944 but 36% 
over 1939. At year’s end 77,000 ap- 
plicants were waiting for telephones. 
Of the total telephones in service 
71% are dial-operated. Revenue in- 
creases are as follows: local service 
5.6%; long distance 16.1%; miscel- 
laneous 16.6%; gross 9.5%. 

Increase in net income was 10.4% 
over 1944 and although this meant 
no increase in retained earnings, 
earnings per share including refund- 
able EPT increased 5.4%. 

Outlay for new construction in 


increase of $6 millions over the pre- 
vious year. At the annual and special 
general meeting called for Feb. 28, 
1946, the directors will ask share- 
holders’ authority to create and issue 
additional bonds of an aggregate 
principal ot of $35 millions for 
any of the purposes as provided 
under company’s trust indenture and 
mortgage including redemption of 
Series B bonds on or after June 1, 
1947, should it appear to the com- 
pany’s advantage. 
INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Deo, 31: 1945 1944 
Net income ........ $34,463,439 $31,199,552 
— 183 saleers 


101,727 
6,077 
150,425 


287 
12,387,000 
5,966,967 
6,842,628 
875,661 


1,755,000 
Times Bd. Int, Earn.¢ 7.20 6.32 


tIncl. other charges; after deprec, 
other int. . Bae neen 


Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Earned: 


Excl, ref. EPT , 94 95 
Incl. ref, EPT .. S00 S00 


‘a 8,00 8.00 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As at Dec, 31: 1945 1944 
Cash $563,967 


7,642,761 
6,337,972 


Disc, & exp. * 
Amott. bd. disc. .. 
Other charges ..... 
Inc. ta 


3,603,07 

Total curr. assets 18,147,776 
Invest. secs. 1 . 
f. debi 2,882,266. 2,899, 

252,640,926 240,793,981 

293,948,745 280,418,502 


Accts. & tax. pay.., 13,144,345. 9,327,452 
3,985, 


Other curr. lab. ., 
Total curr. liab.. 
Def. dits ‘ 

Fund 


. Tes, 
Capital stock .,.,.. 
Cap. stk. prem. ..., 
Cap. surplus . 
Earned surp.s 
tMarket value ... 
4Incl, refund, EPT 
Working capital ... 


7,598,049 
2,428,913 
6,947,245 
7,639,993 
4,118,000 
4,961,902 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF 
CANADA, in its 75th annual report 
shows 978,899 individual policies and 
398,438 group certificates of insur- 
ance in force, for a total of almost 
$3.4 billions on Dec. 31, 1945. 

New life insurance paid for in 
1945 totalled $241.4 millions on 66,- 

new policies. The amount of 
new insurance was the best .in the 
last decade. The increasé was in 
ordinary insurance, President A. B. 
Wood stating that in accordance 
with the general experience, new 
group life insurance had declined. 


were $90.2 millions, bringing the 
total amount so paid since organiza- 
tion to $1.8 billions... Surplus. earn- 
ings for the year after all :«deduc- 
tions were $21.7, millions. Interest 
rate earned on invested assets was 
slightly lower at 3.51%. 

Total war claims paid by, the 
company to Dec. 31, were $8.6 mil- | 
lions, or only 5.1% of the total due 
to all causes during the period. 
Mortality in 1945 was favorable, al- 
though war claims. were: slightly 
heavier than in 1944. - 

A new scale of policy dividends 
effective April 1, has been approv- 
ed resulting in a substantial in- 
crease except in a few investment 
policies, in which there will be 
little or no change. 

945 


1 1944 
Insur. in force $3,300,372,327 $3,312,525,426 
New insurance 9 42 


241,409,81 220,323,1 

Total receipts. 219,378,690 184,815,377 

Premiums .. 133,109,745 23,263,774 
Int. divs., etc. 41,101,692 
226,068 
21,685,890 
1,279,257,345 

56,014,102 


1% 


to certain officers and employees of 
the company and its subsidiaries, 
rights to buy a total of 115,250 un- 
issued common shares at $14% a 
share, it is announced. The rights, 
exercisable to the extent of not 


more than 1/3 of the total number | dend of 10c a share has been declared | Jack-.Lake 


of shares in the three consecutive 
years ending Jan. 8, 1947, 1948 and 
1949, expire on Jan. 8, 1949. An ad- 
ditional 4,750 unissued common 
shares may be sold to officers and 
employees designated by the direc- 
tors, and at the market price at 
the time of sale. 


WHEN toe BUY 
and WHEN to SELL 


F 


P 
Wetsel et Bureau, Inc. 
( 1928 
EMPIRE w hesrerted a2 NEW YORK 
PeVeTerivitrrrrdrrrrrtyrirriiiiin 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


BELLETERRE QUEBEC 
MINES, LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 2 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of ten cents (10c) re share 
in Canadian currency will be paid 

15, 1946, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 15, 1946. 

By Order of the Board. 


W. B. DIX, 
Treasurer. 


Dated at Toronto, February 7, 1946. 
3 ee 


Chartered Trust and 
Executor Company 


DIVIDEND 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of 1%% has been declared 
on the paid-up Capital Stock of the 
eee for the quarter ending 
Ma 31st, 1946, payable April Ist, 
1946, to shareholders of record at th 
close of business March 15th, 1946, 
By Order of the Board. 


E. W. McNEILL, 


Secretary. 
Dated at Toronto, 
January 24th, 1946, 


Market 


Comment. 


Industrials broke downward this 
week, weighted by heavy selling 


pressure in the liquors and to a les-/. 


ser extent in the steels. President 
Truman's “conserve the grain” pol- 
icy hit the alcohol group a body 
low. 


Weekly Range —Toronto Stocks 


vase 


oa 


Passing of another week without 


any steel strike settlement saw con- 
siderable liquidation in New York 


and increasing uneasiness among | 


Canadian investors. Settlement, 
which last week appeared consider- 
ably discounted, could now set the 
market climbing quickly, most in- 
vestment dealers state. Evidence 


11945 amounted to $14 millions, an | 0f contemplated strike action in this 


country adds a restrictive trading 
note on the exchanges. Volume still 
dries up, however,'on any sizable 
downtrend, revealing very eloquent- 
ly the: still underlying current of 
market optimism and the still abun-. 
dant supply of free money. 

Golds withstood the week’s pres- 
sure better than any other group 
but joined the ‘general decline on a 
fairly wide front on Tuesday of this 
week, Normally strong issues suf- 
fered along with the weak in one of 
the rare displays of non-discrimin- 
atory mining. action. : 

- me * 
Barrons: The Trader (New York) 
Complacency, rather than rampant 
bullishness, is now the order of the 
day in the stock market. But every 
broker who knows how thin the 
market has become, with no support 
from professionals and only a small 
short interest which, because of in- 
ability to borrow stocks cannot be 
enlarged, is keenly aware of what 
may happen to complacency in the 
event of a mass selling movement. 
In disregard of the principle that 
‘a good investment should be a good 
speculation,’ low interest rates, 
dramatized by the 2.47% return on 
the new Union Pacific 2%s, are lead- 


“ 


6| ing a search for yields in the rail- 


road-share group, that, as late as 


peaes last summer was utterly despised. 


Earning power, not yield, however, 
dictates selling prices of stocks, and, 
of the over-all trend of earning pow- 

there can no longer be any 


. . * 


Barron’s: The Dow Theorist (New 
York) “While a small decline occur- 
red in the Dow-Jones industrial and 
railroad averages last week, there 
has been no signal in the price. 
movement of any downturn in the 
trends of the market under the Dow 
theory, The industrial average. 
made a new. bull market high Feb. 
2 and the rails reached a correspond- 
ing top Feb. 5, thus giving renewed 
confirmation of the main uptrend. 
. «. It should never be forgotten, 
that each time the averages break 
into new territory, they get nearer 
to: their ultimate turning point.” 

= * ” 


New Highs and Lows 


During the week ended Feb. 11, 
there were 89 new highs recorded 
among the “general” stocks traded 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Belding-Borlizellr, 


Notice of Preferred Stock Dividend 
No, 125 


A dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent (1%%) has been declared on the 
Preferred Stock of this Company, for 
quarter ending 28th February, 1946. 


Notice of Common Stock Dividend 
No. 80 

A dividend of one per cent (1%) has 
been declared on the Common Stoek of 
this Company, for quarter ending 28th 
February, 1946. 

The above dividends are payable on the 
Ist day of April, 1946, to Shareholders of 


record at the close of business the 28th 
day of February, 1946. 


" By Order of ‘the Board, 


D. .F. POLLOCK, 
Secretary. 


_ Limited 
(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 25 
Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
on the outstanding capital stock of 
the Company, payable in Canadian 
funds, on the 6th day of April,- 1946, 


of business on the 6th day of March, 
1946. 


By Order of the Board. 
M. SNYDER, 


Winnipeg, 
February 9th, 1946. * 


} nll i} 


new lows, 


| 


|| ||| 
AUOUALL Utnmn Ltt | 


t | ou] Bec] Jon] Feb] Men! Apr. | Mey | due! Juty TAual emt] Oct. IF 
1945 ; 


There were two new 


highs arid one new low recorded by 


the. oil stocks. 


GENERAL 
New Highs—1945-46 


Abitibi 7% 
Argus 412% pf. 
Bank Can. Nation. 
Beath & Son , 
Beatty Brbs. “A” 
Do., “B” > 
B. C. Packers 
Brown pref. 
Can. North, Pwr. c. 
Do., pref. 
Can, Perm. Mige. 
Can. Steamship pf. 
Can, Tire 
Can. Bronze com. 
Can. Car prf., new 
C. Celanese com. 
C. Westinghouse 
Catelli Food com. 
Con, Div. St. Sec. p. 
Cons. M. & Smelt. 
Cons. Gas 
Consumers Glass 
Cosmos Imperial 
Cres. Creamery, p. 
Crow's N. Pass C 
Cub Aircraft 
Dom. Magnesium 
Dom. Malt com. 
Dom. Scot. Inv, pf. 
Do., com. 
Dom. Textile, c. 
Dryden Paper 
Fleet Aicraft 
Fraser Companies 
Gatineau ‘Power c. 
Do., 5% pf. 
Do., 542%: pf. 
Gen. Steel Wares c. 
Gt. L. P. ‘V.T. ‘pt. 


Gypsum Lime 


‘| Hamilton Bridge 


Inter. Bronze com. 
Intnl. Metal Ind. 
° 442% pf. 
Intn. Nickel 
Invest. Found.. 
Jamaica P, Ser. c. 
John Inglis ~ 
&, J. A. 
Journal Pub, Ot. 
Lindsay com, 
sane 


Do., 
Maple L: Mill. ¢. 
Maritime Teleg. c. 
Mercury Mills 
Robt. Mitchell 
Moore Corp. corm. 
.Molson’s: Brew. c. 
Niagara Wire 
N. 8S. L.& Pwr. ec. 
Ont. Steel c. 
Ottawa Elec. Rly. 
People’s Credit Sec. 
Purity Fi’r new c. 
Regent Knit c. 


Royal Bank 
Russell Ind. ec. 
Shawinig. W. & P. 
Simpsons B, new 
Do., pref. 
South. Can. Pwr. p. 
Steel of Can. c, 
Sterling: Trust 
Stowell “A” pf. 
Thrift Stores pf. 
Toronto Mortgage 
United Corp. “—_ 


Do., 
United Fuel “B” 
United Steel ~~ 


| Kerr Addison 
to shareholders of record at the close | Kay, Rand 


Secretary. 


Western Br. 


Imperial Tob. pf. ' 
Ae Western Gro. pf. 


Indust. Accept. A 
Inter-City Baking Weston, Geo., c, 
Inter-Col. Coal c. . Woods Mfg. : 


New Lows—1945-46 
Eastern Steel, new 


MINING 
New Highs—1945-46 


Anglo-Huronian © Kerr Lake 
Gampbell R. L. Kirkland Lake 
Coniagas Lake Shore 
Conwest Explor. Lunward 
Delnite Nipissing 
Dentonia Normetals 
Osisko 

Parbec 
Paymaster 
Premier Border 
Premier Gold 
— Copper 


igma 
Surf Inlet 
New Lows—1945-46 


W.-Hargreaves 
Quebec Y.K. 
Richmac 
Sannorm 
Towagmac 


. OILS 
New Highs—1945-46 
i Coastal Oils | Sunset Oils 
New Lows—1945-46, 
Vermilata ; 


Hollinger 
Howey 


orth Inca 
Northern. Empire 
Pitt Gold 


BIGGAR & CRAWFORD 


10 KING ST. EAST; TORONTO 
ADelaide 4364 - 


v 


Branches: BELLEVILLE - 


PETERBORO - OSHAWA 


When You Appoint Us 
YOUR EXECUTOR— 


. - » You make sure that your 


affair 
Will 


Ss — as expressed in your 
— will be handled exactly 


as you wish, and in the best in- 
terests of your beneficiaries. We 


invite consultation. . 


The EASTERN TRUST Co. 


HEAD OFFICE - 


' Charlottetown | 
Moncton 


- » ‘HALIFAX, N.S, 


BRANCHES. AT; 
St. John's, Nfld. 
Saint John, N.B. 


Montreal 
Toronto 


vd Uesd J an] Peal Masi Aer! May Duel Jy yy [Avaliert) 


Active Market 
In Cub Aircraft 


Cub Aircraft Corp. stock was un- 
usually active last week, trading 


about 14,000 shares. Stock, of which 


only 138,511 shares are outstanding, 


touched -a new high since 1940 of 
$3.00, up $1.00 from the previous 
week, then eased somewhat to $2.65. 


Reasons given for the active mar- 
ket in this issue—an improved an- 
nual statement is said about ready 
for release, the company’s 2lst 
civilian plane is just off the assem- 
bly line ,and orders are reported 
pouring in for additional planes. 
One company official says orders 
on hand are sufficient to maintain 
maximum. production for almost 
two years . biggest demand, 
from airports and flying schools. 
The Cub J-3 is now selling at $2,690. 
Another model, the J-5 or Cub 
Super Cruiser, may be in produc- 
tion by fall. Inventory position is 
said satisfactory and immediate 
operations are in no way endanger- 
ed by current strikes. 
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The shares of 


JOHN INGLIS COMPANY 


Limited 


appear to merit consideration 


Complete information upon request 


BAIN, NEWLING & CO. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


80 Richmond St. W. TORONTO ADel. 4271 


CANADIAN MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION SECURITIES 


F. H. DEACON & CO. 


Business Established’ 1897 
Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
197 BAY ST. — TORONTO 1 — ELGIN 3401 


a ~ — ——— 


BUFFALO RED LAKE 


Adjoingng Hasaga. 
ELMAC MALARTIC MINES LIMITED 
Informational Bulletins on Request 


J. BRADLEY STREIT 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchanges 
66 KING ST. W. ADEL. 7477 


TORONTO 


een =. — _ 


Milner, Ross & Co: 


Membgrs The Toronto Stock Exchange 


INVESTMENTS 


330 BAY STREET, TORONTO 


Hamilton Brampton Vancouver 


SAVARD & HART 


MEMBERS MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE AND CURB MARKET 
276 St. James St., West (Rooms 225 to 228) 
Telephone Plateau 9501 


Wire connections with Toronto.and New York. 
We execute orders on all stock exchanges. 
““% Inquiries solicited. 


SAVARD, HODGSON & CO. INC. 


INVESTMENT DEALERS 


276 St. James St., West (Rooms 225 to 228) 
: Telephone Plateau 9501 
| MONTREAL 


DOMINION STORES LIMITED 


FANNY FARMER CANDY SHOPS, INC. 


J. E. GRASETT & CO 


244 BAY ST. 
TORONTO 


CANAD 


OONETSIRY SPORE NS 888 8 EEN NN 


* 


Lona 


Analysis on request : 


Members 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 
WA. 4781 


Branch 


DUNDAS & HEINTZMAN AVE. 
WEST TORONTO 
JU. 1167 


Ana +A nate nln ett wm he - 


F LIFE - No. 6 


WAY 


PAT NASER SOLS 9, 


Ree RIE EE On RNR 
‘ * ane * Po ee 


esate 


ILDERNESS... ° 


Out of the wilderness of rock and pine and. muskeg, great new Canadian 
cities have grown. Out of the courage and foresight of the men of the 
Mining Industry a vast new store of wealth has been opened up for Canada. 


From the hit-or-miss methods of the early prospectors mining has 
developed into an exact and intricate science . .. A major Canadian industry 
that pays more than $100,000,000 yearly to its thousands of employees. 


It has grown great because men of enterprise were willing to stake their 
all on their faith in the future. 


For that is the pattern of Canada’s Way of Life... A pattern that will 
be repeated as long as men of vision have the freedom to make their dreams 


come true, 


% The Imperial Bank of Canada pays tribute to the courage and initiative 
of the men of the Canadian Mining Industry, and is proud, to bave., 
been able to play a part in the development of Canada’s natural resources. 


BANK SERVICES 


Letters of Credit 
Victory Bonds 
Money Orders 
Foreign Exchange 
Escrows Received 
Banking by Mail 
Collections 


Loans 

Savings Accounts 
Chequing Accounts 
Safekeeping 
Safety Deposit - 


Boxes 
Travellers’ Cheques 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


“The Bani 


You” 


ae eee 
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President Wood at Annual Meeting States 
Life Insurance Has Become An Important 


Instrument of 


Many Needs 


Public Service 


Provided For 


Over Half of Population Are Policyholders 

or Beneficiaries — Competition, the Agency 

System, Sane Regulations, Are Cited as Key 
Factors in Growth 


Life assurance in Canada during the past 75 years has developed 
from an infant business into an important instrument of public 
service, Arthur B. Wood, president and managing director of Sun 
Life Assurance Co. of Canada, pointed out in presenting the com- 


pany’s 75th annual report at the 


1946 meeting of policyholders. 


Three-quarters of a century ago, Mr. Wood noted, life assurance 
service consisted of a mere promise to pay a certain sum, at death 
or maturity, in consideration of regular and prompt payment of a 
stipulated premium, subject to highly exacting conditions. 


Today, as result of development in which Sun Life-has played 
an important role, there is available a wide range of assurance plans 
designed to meet the particular needs. of the individual. The life 
insurance agent no.longer is merely a solicitor of business; he may 
more correctly be called a financial adviser well trained and fully 
qualified to ascertain the insurance needs of each person whom he 
interviews, and competent to present a definite plan suitable to the 
particular circumstances of his client. PEN 


Competition Important to Progress 
Mr. Wood stated that three factors (apart from sound manage- 


ment, a prerequisite to success 
responsible for the development 


in any endeavor) were chiefly 
of life assurance in Canada into 


so important a public service role. 


These three factors are: 


1. The spirit of healthy com- 
petition that has prevailed 
among the various Cana- 
dian assurance companies. 


The attention devoted to 
development of the agency 
system. 

The administration of sound 
life insurance laws. 


Competition in life insurance, 
said Mr. Wood, consists mainly in 
an effort to provide better serv- 
ice to policyholders. No com- 
pany has ever had a monopoly 
of a new idea. Whenever a com- 
pany develops a new feature 
which has particular merit, that 
feature is soon adopted by the 
companies generally. In addition, 
various companies, in order to 
improve their own policy con- 
tracts, voluntarily conceived and 
adopted many of the privileges 
and benefits now made compul- 
sory by law. 

Agency Force Essential 

As regards the importance of a 
strong agency force, Mr. Wood 
maintained no company can hope 
to make much progress without 
a strong, aggressive and well 
qualified agency organization. 
Evidence of this was seen in the 
failure, or at best the very lim- 
ited success, of every effort on 
the part of governments and pri- 
vate institutions to conduct the 
business of life insurance with- 
out agents. 

Canada has been fortunate, too, 
in the sane system of govern- 
mental supervision and regula- 
tion under which life insurance 
has operated. The Dominion In- 
surance Act, while providing 
ample protection to the public, 
always has provided reasonable 
freedom of action to manage- 
ment in the conduct of its 
affairs. No company operating 
under Dominion Registry has 
ever failed to pay any policy 
obligation immediately on its be- 
coming due. 

“The record of life assurance,” 
said Mr. Wood, “is one to which 
we may point with pride and 
satisfaction as an outstanding 
achievement under the present 
economic system where keen 
competition prevails. It affords 
an effective answer to any who 
advocate replacing our system of 
life assurance by one to be oper- 
ated by the Government.” 


Big Increase in Benefits 

In reviewing the development 
of life assurance in Canada over 
the last 75 years, Mr. Wood noted 
that in the early days policy con- 
tracts had prohibitions regarding 
residence, travel, occupation, 
military service and other acts, 
the breach of any one of which 
would vitiate the contract. There 
was no provision for nonforfeit- 
ure value of any kind, nor even 
for the revival of the policy in 
the event of default in the pay- 
ment of a premium. 


2. 


The records of the Sun Life re- 
veal that from the outset the 
management of the company was 
in the forefront in liberalizing the 
terms of policy contracts. 


Today all the early restrictions 
and prohibitions have been elim- 
inated. Provisions covering loans, 
cash values and paid-up and ex- 
tended assurance in case of de- 

| fault, have been adopted. A sys- 

tem of alternative methods of 
| settlement at maturity have been 
worked out, under which the 
| company continues to assume a 
| responsibility, in’ the matter of 
| payments best suited to each 
individual case. Disability and 
Double Indemnity provisions 
have been added. 


Half of Population Covered 
| Assurance is now made avail- 
able (under what is known as the 

“lien system”) for persons with 

various physical impairments. In- 

surance of groups of employees 
under the Group Life Insurance 

Plan, and retirement pensions to 

employees by means of Group 

Annuities, are other important 

modern developments. 

Growth of life assurance as a 
public service has been spectacu- 
lar. In 1875, earliest. statistics 
available, total assurances in force 
in Canada‘were the equivalent of 
only $20 per head of population. 
Today the figure is about $850. 
More than one-half of the total 
population of Canada and the 
United States now have a direct 

| interest in life assurance either 
|}as policyholders or as benefici- 
aries. 

Mr. Wood's address follows: 

It is with much pleasure and sat- 
isfaction that I present for your con- 
sideration to-day the Seventy-fifth 
Annual Report of the Company. 

The completion of three-quarters 
of a century in the field of life 
assurance service is an occasion of 
more than usual importance. It 
marks one of the milestones in the 
march of progress, when it is ap- 
propriate to pause briefly and cast 
our minds back over the events 
of the past. Time does not permit 
me to make anything approaching 
a comprehensive review of the Com- 
pany’s history, but before proceed- 
jing to discuss the Report for 1945 
'T would take advantage of the pres- 
ent occasion to make a few com- 
ments on the development of life 
assurance as an instrument of public 
service during the period under con- 
sideration. In this development our 
Company has played an important 
part. 

When the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada issued its first 
policy in 1871, life assurance had 
been practised in Great Britain for 
| over a century, and in this country 
| for many years. The business, how- 
ever, was still in its infancy. This can 
j best be illustrated by the develop- 
|ment that has since taken place in 
| the policy contract. 

Early Protection Limited 

| The Sun Life’s first policy form, 
| typical of those then in general use, 
| was a simple document printed upon 
}a single sheet of paper. It consisted 
jot a mere promise to pay the sum 
assured at death or maturity in con- 

sideration of the regular and prompt 
| payment of the stipulated premium, 


i 


| WAR CLAIMS PAYMENTS | 


(September, 1939, 


to Dec. 31, 1945) 


Deaths in the Armed Forces: 


. Resulting from: 
Enemy Action at Sea 


Enemy Action other than at Sea.. 


Accidents while on Duty 


Deaths of Civilians: 
Resulting from: 
Enemy Action at Sea . 


Air Raids and.Other Enemy Action 
Accidents associated with War ... 


Grand Total eeeeereeeeeeeeeseee 


Amount 

$ 788,362 
4,486,722 
1,330,150 


Number 
301 
2,670 
628 


3,599 $6,605,234 


166 
162 
42 


370 


3,969 


$ 522,521 
467,702 
100,621 

$1,090,844 


$7,696,078 


ARTHUR 


B. WOOD 


who presided at the 75th annual meeting of the company. 


subject to the conditions set forth 
therein, These conditions were very 
exacting. They consisted of pro- 
hibitions regarding residence, travel, 
occupation, military service and 
other acts, the breach of any one 
of which would vitiate the contract. 
There was no provision for a non- 
forfeiture value of any kind, nor 
even for the revival of the policy 
in the event of default in the pay- 
ment of a premium. These condi- 
tions were undoubtedly severe, but 
it must be remembered that in those 
days little or no experience was 
available by which to determine a 
suitable charge to cover the many 
hazards to which the policyholder 
might become exposed. 

From our records it is evident 
that‘the management of our Com- 
pany recognized from the outset the 
desirability of liberalizing the terms 
of the policy contract. ‘The first 
step in this direction, the adoption 
of an endorsement permitting mili- 
tary service in the defense of Can- 
ada, was taken during its first year 
of operation.” Sdéot SftePw pro- 
visions were inserted giving the 
assured the right to obtain loans to 
pay premiums, to revive the policy 
in the event of lapse, and to receive 
a reduced paid-up policy. 


Pioneered for Progress 

In 1880, the 10th year of its exist- 
ence, the Company took what was 
then regarded as a very bold step 
by adopting for the first time in life 
assurance practice a world-wide un- 
conditional policy. All restrictions, 
prohibitions and limitations were 
eliminated and in their place ‘a 
simple clause was inserted, read- 
ing “the assured may reside any- 
where or engage in any occupa- 
tion.” This action naturally met 
with a popular reception, but it sub- 
jected the Company to much criti- 
cism from its competitors as being 
a dangerous innovation. Our favour- 
able experience, however, afforded 
proof of the soundness of this liber- 
alization, and in the course of time 
the. world-wide policy came into 
general use. 


Time does not permit more than 
a passing reference to the many 
improvements jin the contract that 
appeared from time to time, all of 
which were the result of the con- 
stant efforts of the life assurance 
companies to render an ever-improv- 
ing service to the public. These 
provisions covered loans, cash 
values, and paid-up and extended 
assurance available in the event of 
default in premium payments, thus 
securing to the policyholder the full 
equity in his policy at all times and 
under all conditions. In due course 
tables were inserted in all policies 
showing the guaranteed values avail- 
able under each of these privileges. 


An important development of the 
policy contract deserving special 
comment is the provision for vari- 
ous alternative methods of settle- 
ment at maturity. This privilege 
serves to illustrate how the prin- 
ciple of trusteeship, now recognized 
as fundamental in life assurance 
practice, has. gradually developed 
over the years. In thé early days 
a company considered its obligation 
fulfilled when it had made payment 
of the sum assured. It frequently 
happened, however, that the pro- 
ceeds of the policy were soon dis- 
sipated either through bad invest- 
ment or unwise expenditure. 

Such experiences brought the 
companies to realize that their re- 
sponsibility did not cease with the 
payment of the sum assured. They 
had the added duty of endeavouring 
to make sure that the purpose of the 
policy would be fulfilled. And so 
the practice developed of including 
provisions in the policy whereby 
the proceeds could be left with the 
company to be applied in such man- 
ner as might best meet the needs 
of each particular case. Other com- 
paratively modern features which I 
will merely mention are the Dis- 
ability and Double Indemnity pro- 
visions which may now be included 
as part of the life assurance con- 
tract. 


Restrictions Now {Removed 


Thus by a process of gradual de- 
velopment the present day policy 
contract has evolved: From one 
single sheet it has developed into 
a document covering several pages 
in which the various privileges and 
benefits to which the assured is en- 
titled are clearly explained, and 
from which all burdensome restric- 


tions have been removed. It is 
worthy of mention that whenever 
improvements have been effected, it 
has been the Company’s practice to 
make them retroactive to existing 
contracts as far as practicable. 


In the early years plans of assur- 
ance were limited to a few standard 
forms. To-day there is available a 
wide range of plans designed to 
meet the particular needs of the in- 
dividual. The life assurance agent 
is no longer merely a solicitor of 
new business. He may more cor- 
rectly be called a financial adviser 
well trained and fully qualified to 
ascertain the insurance needs of 
each person whom he interviews, 
and competent to present a definite 
plan suitable to the particular cir- 
cumstances of his client. 


An interesting illustration of the 
extension of life assurance service 
is the development that has taken 
place in the science of underwriting 
risks. In the early days the general 
‘practice was to eae or pa 

j agcording to evidence 
we the medical an er 
reports. Lives considered to be be- 
low the average as risks were thus 
deprived of the protection of life 
assurance. Early in its history the 
Sun Life of Canada adopted a defi- 
nite plan known as the “lien sys- 
tem” for the assurance of under- 
average lives. It was an innovation 
in- insurance practice on this con- 
tinent, but a sound and practical 
method of meeting an important pub- 
lic need. The practice of insuring 
sub-standard lives on special terms 
gradually extended and to-day is in 
general use. 


More Recent Developments 


Acting individually and collective- 
ly, the companies have now accumu- 
lated statistical data covering a wide 
range of impairments, thus making 
possible a great extension of the 
benefits of life assurance service. 
Other important modern develop- 
ments in life insurance practice par- 
ticularly worthy of mention are the 
insurance of groups of employees un- 
der the Group Life Assurance plan, 
and the method of providing for 
retirement pensions to employees by 
means of Group Annuities. 


This cursory review, though deal- 
ing with but a few aspects of life 
assurance service, is sufficient to il- 
lustrate how it is constantly being 
extended to meet the public need. 
The growth of the business has been 
spectacular. The earliest statistics 
tabulating the life insurance in force 
in the Dominion of Canada appeared 
in 1875, the year in which the Do- 
minion Insurance Department was 
established. At that time total as- 
surances in force in Canada were the 
equivalent of only $20 per head of 
population. To-day the figure is 
about $850, while in the United 
States it is more than $1100, More 
than one-half of the total popula- 
tion of Canada and the United States 
of America now have a direct inter- 
est in life assurance either as policy- 
holders or as beneficiaries. 


During the first ten years of the 
Company’s history its operations 
were confined to Canada and pro- 
gress naturally was slow. In 1880 
the decision was made to look fur- 
ther afield, the first venture abroad 
being the establishment of agencies 
in the West Indies. As the, years 
passed it gradually extended its 
field of operations to many other 
countries, to South America, Cen- 
tral America, the’ Far East, Great 
Britain and other British countries, 
and in 1895 it entered the United 
States of America, 


- A World-wide Company 

Thus the first twenty-five years 
in the history of the Sun Life of 
Canada was the period during which 
the foundations were laid for its 
future growth. Its rapid expansion 
during the past half century has 
been due in large measure to the 
international character of its opera- 
tions. The following table shows its 
position at various times: 

At 
endof Age of 
Year Company 
1880 ., 10 years 
1895 ,. 25 years 
oe ee = years 
1945 1. 75 years 3,390372.327 1,279,207 .345 


Particularly impressive is the 
growth during the past fifteen years, 
a period which has witnessed the 
greatest depression of all time, fol- 
lowed by the greatest war in the 
history of the world. 


* 


Assurances 


The business to-day is distributed 
as follows: 32% in Canada, 40% in 
the United States of America, 22% 
in Great Britain and other British 
countries, and 6% in foreign coun- 
tries. 


- Since the foundation of the Com- 


pany there has been distributed in 
payments of all kinds to policy- 
holders under assurance and annuity 
contracts $1,800,672,431. 


Reasons for Growth 


And now we may well ask what 
factors in particular have been re- 
sponsible for the remarkable de- 
velopment of life assurance. Apart 
from sound management, which is 
a prerequisite to success in any en- 
deavour, the answer in brief is, the 
spirit of healthy competition that 
has prevailed among the companies, 
the attention devoted to the develop- 
ment of the agency system, and the 
administration of sound life insur- 
ance laws. Competition in life in- 
surance consists mainly in the ef- 
fort to provide better service to 
policyholders. This is well illus- 
trated by the picture I have pre- 
sented of the development of -the 
policy contract. And it may be 
remarked that no company has ever 
had a monopoly of a new idea. 
Whenever a company develops a 
new feature which has particular 
merit, that feature is soon adopted 
by the companies generally. It is 
also worthy of note that many of 
the privileges and benefits contained 
in present-day policies, and now 
made compulsory by law, were first 
conceived and adopted voluntarily 
by some company for the purpose 
of improving its own policy con- 
tract, 

As regards the agency force I need 
merely say that it is now well rec- 
ognized that without a strong, ag- 
gressive and well qualified agency 


| organization no company can hope 


to make much progress. © This is 
clearly borne out by the failure, or 
at best the very limited success, of 
every effort on the part of govern- 
ments or private institutions to con- 
duct the business of life assurance 
without agents. 


Sane Regulation Important 


The third important factor that 
has contributed to the fine record 
of Canadian life assurance is the 
sane system of governmental super- 
vision and regulation under which 
it has operated. The Dominion In- 
surance Act, for example, while pro- 
viding ample protection to the pub- 
lic, has always afforded reasonable 
freedom of action to management in 
the conduct of its affairs. It is a 
noteworthy fact that no company 
operating under Dominion Registry 
has ever failed to pay any policy 
obligation immediately on its becom- 
ing due. 


The record of life assurance is one 
to which we may point with pride 
and satisfaction as an outstanding 
achievement under the present eco- 
nomic system where keen competi- 
tion prevails. It affords an effective 
answer to any who-advocate replac- 
ing Our system Of life assurance by 
one’ to ‘be operated by the Govern- 


ve “ a a ae . 
ith this background I will now 
proceed to comment upon the Re- 
port for 1945, a year of remarkable 
progress, 


New Business Up 14% 

Life Assurances—The volume of 
new life assurance secured during 
1945, $241,409,819, is composed of 
$213,662,421 of ordinary assurance 
and $27,747,398 of group assurance. 
It is gratifying to note that: the new 
ordinary assurance increased by 
14 per cent as compared with 1944, 
and represents the best year in the 
last decade. Considering the sub- 
stantial reduction in the numerical 
strength of our Agency Organization 
during recerit years, this achieve- 
ment is particularly noteworthy. In 
accordance with general experience 
there was a decrease in the volume 
of new group life assurance, due 
largely to reduced employment in 
industrial organizations engaged in 
war production and now in the pro- 
cess of readjustment to peacetime 
conditions. 

Annuities—The sale of annuities 
to provide an income starting im- 
mediately, or at some time in the 
future when earning power will 
have ceased, is a most important 
branch of life assurance service 
which is increasing in popularity. 
During the year 3,044 individual an- 
nuity contracts were issued, and in 
addition group annuities covering 
2,570 employees. The two classes 
combined provide for immediate or 
prospective payments totalling $3,- 
543,891 per annum. In order to ob- 
tain some idea of the relative values 
of annuities and assurances, an 
annuity may be regarded as the 
equivalent of an assurance policy 
maturing at the age when the an- 
nuity vests, for an amount sufficient 
to provide such annuity. On this 
basis the new annuity business 
secured during 1945 is the equival- 
ent, roughly, of $45,000,000 of life 
assurance. 


Business in Force 

Life Assurances—The volume of 
life assurance in force has increased 
to $3,390,372,327. The increase in 
ordinary assurance was $103,599,849, 
the largest recorded for more than 
a decade. A decrease of $25,752,948 
has occurred in the volume of group 
assurance in force. As the volume of 
group assurance protection is direct- 
ly related to the level of employ- 
ment, it is evident that this decrease 
‘was to be expected. It is the natural 
result of the readjustment in em- 
ployment that is taking place during 
the period when industrial organ- 
izations are reconverting from a 
wartime to a peacetime basis. When 
normal conditions are restored we 
may confidently look for a substan- 
tial increase in the volume of group 
life assurance. 


Annuities — Annuities in force 
comprise 39,889 individual policies 
and 220 group annuity contracts 
covering 48,794 employees. Payments 
amounting to $10,371,347 are now 
being disbursed annually and pro- 
vision is being made for future an- 
nual payments of $37,265,767, the 
combined total being $47,637,114. On 
the basis of comparison previously 
suggested, this is the equivalent, we 
may say, of about $600,000,000 of life 
assurance. In my address last year 
I referred to our oldest annuitant, a 
lady who was then in her 100th 
year. It is a pleasure to report that 
this lady has now eelebrated her 
100th birthday and ts still enjoying 


“ 


Sun Life Completes 75 Years of Service 


Highlights of Directors’ Report 


New life assurance policies paid for during the year numbered 
66,620 for an amount of $241,409,819. 

New annuity contracts paid for numbered 3,053, and provide for 
immediate annual payments of $470,298, and deferred annual pay- 
ments, to commence at fixed retirement ages, of $3,073,593. 

Life assurance in force at December 3lst amounted to $3,390,- 
372,327, represented by 978,899 individual policies and 398,438 certifi- 
cates of assurance on the lives of employees of firms and corpora- 


tions under the group plan. 


Individual annuity contracts in force numbered 40,109, and in 
addition retirement benefits for 48,794 employees are provided for 
under group annuity plans. Current annual payments under these 
contracts amount to $10,371,347, and deferred annual payments to 


$37,265,767. 


Premiums received from policyholders amounted to $133,109,- 
745.99. Interest, dividends and rents amounted to $41,101,692.47. 
Polity proceeds and other amounts left at interest amounted to 
$26,911,237.71. Profits from the sale and redemption of securities and 
adjustment of asset values amounted to $18,256,014.22, The total 
income for the year was $219,378,690.39. 

Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries during the year 
amounted to $90,226,067.77, bringing the total amount so paid since 


organization to $1,800,672,431.00, 


Surplus earnings for the year from normal insurance operations 
amounted to $21,685,890.86. After making provision for policy- 
holders’ dividends and credits to shareholders, and after the further 
strengthening of reserves, the balance of these earnings together 
with the profits from the sale and redemption of securities and 
adjustment of asset values has been added to surplus. The surplus 
now amounts to $56,014,102.94 and the contingency reserve to 
$15,000,000.00, the combined surplus and contingency reserve over 
all liabilities and capital stock account being $71,014,102.94. 

The assets now stand at $1,279,257,345.30. 

The mortality among policyholders notwithstanding war claims 


has again been favourable. 


Policy liabilities have been valued by the full net level premium 


method. 


With the termination of the war, it is fitting that a special tribute 
should be paid to those members of our organization who, on active 
service and on the home front, have made their contribution to 


victory. 


fulfilment of the contract under any 


her Sun Life annuity. In Canada and 
the United States alone we now 
have 63 annuitants who are over 90 
years of age. 


Record Income Reported 


In line with the growth of the 
business, income and expenditure 
items show substantial increases. 
Total premiums from policyholders 
were $133,109,745, an increase of 
$9,845,972 over last year. The income 
from all sources reached the record 
figure of $219,378,690, an increase of 
$34,563,314. Included in the income 
is $26,911,237 consisting of amounts 
left with the Company by policy- 
holders and beneficiaries under the 
various privileges available to them, 
particularly the alternative methods 
of settlement. 


This sum amounts to approximate- 
ly 40 per cent of all death claims, 
matured endowments and dividends 
disbursed during the year. At the 
same time $14,144,101 was disbursed 
from’ amounts previously left on de- 
posit under these various privileges. 
No better illustration could be found 
of the application of trusteeship in- 
herent in life assurance practice. 
Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries under claims and benefits 
falling due during the year amount- 
ed to $90,226,067, bringing the total 
of such payments since the incep- 
tion of the Company up to $1,800,- 
672,431. 

Company’s 1945 Dollar 

Again we present a chart of the 
type adopted last year for the first 
time, which has proven very effec- 
tive. It shows where the life insur- 
ance dollar came from and how it was 
used. In the year just closed, of each 
dollar of revenue 70% cents came 
from policyholders’ premiums and 
29% cents from investment revenue. 
Out of each dollar received 88 cents 
was either paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries or added to the actu- 
arial reserves held to meet future 
policy obligations and to the other 
funds maintained for their security 
and future benefit. Taxes absorbed 
1% cents, expenses 10% cents, and 
% of a cent went to Shareholders’ 
Account. 

The increase in assets, $100,049,376, 
is the largest in any year in the his- 
tory of the Company and raises the 
total assets to the impressive figure 
of $1,279,257,345, The proportion of 
the assets in Government Bonds is 
now 52.2 per cent. This high ratio 
is the result of the Company’s policy 
during the war period of applying 
all available funds to the purchase 
of bonds of Canada, the United 
States, Great Britain and other 
allied nations. 


Policy Loans Lower 


Our holdings of Common Stocks 
have been substantially reduced as 
the result of sales made under the 
favourable market conditions that 
have prevailed. The Policy Loan Ac- 
count has continued to decline and 
is now at the lowest point in the 
Company’s history. The Mortgage 
Account shows a gratifying increase. 

All of the assets appear in the 
statement at book values, in no case 
exceeding cost, e market values 
of both bonds and stocks are sub- 
stantially in excess of the book 
values, but no credit whatever is 
taken in the statement for this 
excess. 


To Finance New Industry 


Now that the war is over, we may 
expect. that new avenues of invest- 
ment will gradually become avail- 
able and the life assurance com- 
panies will then be able to resume 
their important peacetime function 
of supplying funds to meet the in- 
vestment needs of industry and com- 
merce, As the main source of funds 
for long-term investment their re- 
sources are now available for the 
making of mortgage loans, the pur- 
chase of securities of industrial and 
other corporations, for the financ- 
ing of public works, and so forth. 
We may therefore look for a gradual 
change in the proportions of the 
various classes of assets in the in- 
vestment portfolios of life assurance 
companies. 


Even at the expense of repetition 
I think it advisable once again to 
stress the fact that earnings in life 
assurahce differ fundamentally in 
character from the earnings of a 
commercial or financial undertaking 
organized for profit. Because of the 
long-term nature of the life assur- 


and all conditions. Safety margins 
are therefore included in the prem- 
iums to provide for adverse fluctu- 
ations in mortality, expenses and 
interest rates, and for unforeseen 
contingencies, 

Under normal conditions these 
margins always prove to be more 
than sufficient and the savings real- 
ized constitute the normal surplus 
earnings. Out of these earnings 
dividends to policyholders are paid, 
the effect of which is to reduce the 
cost of their life assurance. Policy- 
holders’ dividends, in other words, 
are simply the return of a portion 
of their contributions. 

Other Income Sources 

There are other earnings arising 
from the sale and redemption of as- 
sets and other sources, to which, be- 
cause of their fluctuating character, 
the term “non-recurring” has been 
applied. 

The normal surplus earnings re- 
sulting from the year’s transactions 
amounted to $21,685,890. After mak- 
ing provision for | policyholders’ 
dividends and credits to Sharehold- 
ers’ Account, and after increasing 
various miscellaneous reserves, the 
balance of these earnings, $5,496,537, 
has been added to surplus. 

The non-recurring profits arising 
from the sale and redemption of 
securities and adjustment of asset 
values totalled $18,256,014, the whole 
of which has also been added to sur- 
plus, which now stands at $56,014,- 
102. The contingency reserve is 
maintained at $15,000,000, 

The combined surplus and con- 
tingency reserve over all liabilities 
and capital stock account is now 
$71,014,102, or approximately 6 per 
cent of the total liabilities. The de- 
sirability of maintaining a substan- 
tial surplus, particularly under pres- 
ent day conditions, will be referred 
to in the remarks which follow on 
the subject of interest rates. 


Course of Interest Rates 

The problem of declining interest 
rates is perhaps the greatest single 
issue facing the life assurance com- 
panies to-day. A gradual decline in 
interest rates had been taking place 
for several years before the war, 
but this has been accelerated dur- 
ing the war period by the low in- 
terest rate policy of the Government. 
In the desire to render the maxi- 
mum possible aid to the Govern- 
ment in financing the war, the gen- 
eral policy has been followed of ap- 
plying all available funds to the 
purchase of Government bonds. 

In 1939 the average rate of inter- 
est earned by our Company was 
4.02 per cent. In 1944 it was 3.65 per 
cent, and last year witnessed a fur- 
ther reduction to 3.51 per cent. The 
proportion of the Company’s assets 
in Government bonds has increased 
from 19.2 per cent in 1939 to 52.2 
per cent at present. Declining in- 
terest rates naturally reduce sur- 
plus earnings. 

The future course of interest rates 
is a matter for conjecture, but the 
indications are that. we are faced 
with a long period of low interest 
rates. Life assurance companies must 
always be prepared to adapt their 
practices to conform with chang- 
ing conditions, and with the pros- 
pect of the continuance of low in- 


terest rates for an indefinite period | 


it is sound policy to build up sub- 
stantial surplus and contingency 
funds. 
Importance of Reserves 
It may become necessary, or at 
least desirable, to adopt a lower rate 
of interest than 3 per cent for the 


me 


calculation of the actuarial reserves, 
This will involve a gradual addition 
to the statutory reserve fund which, 
with future premiums, is required 
to ensure the fulfilment of policy 
contracts as they become due. The 
substantial Surplus and Contingency 
Funds now being accumulated will 
be available for this purpose as well 
as for other contingencies. 

A year ago. when announcing an 
increase in the scale of dividends 
to policyholders, I mentioned that 
we had been following a conserva- 
tive policy in recent years in the 
matter of dividend distribution and 
that this policy would be continued 
during the war and until we were 
better able to judge the effect of 
post-war economic conditions. The 
war is now over, and a thorough 
study of the Company’s present posie 
tion, earning power and future pros- 
pects justifies an upward revision 
in the dividend scale. 


To Increase Dividends 
I have much pleasure in announce 
ing that the Directors have ap- 
proved a new scale of dividends to 
policyholders to take effect on the 
Ist April next—the commencement 
|of a new dividend year. Most plans 
will receive a substantial increase, 
but for a few plans, where the divi- 
dend mainly depends on interest 
earnings, there will be little or ne 
change. 
A favourable mortality was again 
experienced in 1945 though war 
| Claims were slightly heavier than in 
| 1944, While the total of these claims, 
$7,696,000, is a substantial sum, it 
represents only 4.5 per cent of the 
total amount of death claims during 
the same period. A comparison with 
the experience of the war of 1914- 
1918 is interesting. Its duration was 
four and a quarter years as com- 
pared with approximately six years 
for the Second World War. The total 
of our assurances in force at that 
time was about one-tenth of the 
present amount, 


In World War I, the total war 
claims including deaths in the armed 
forces due to natural causes amount- 
ed to $2,736,427 or 20.2 per cent of 
the total death claims during that 
period. The epidemic which followe- 
ed claimed the lives of more than 
one thousand policyholders, involve 
ong death claims exceeding $2,000. 


War Claims 5.1% 

In World War II, the total war 
claims reported to the end of 1945 
including deaths from natural causes 
among the armed forces amounted 
to $8,600,000 or only 5.1 per cent of 
the total death claims from all 
causes during the same period. 


On previous occasions I have ex- 
plained why it was necessary at the 
outbreak of war in September, 1939 
to take immediate action to include 
a War Clause in all new policies. On 
the termination of hostilities, steps 
were at once taken to revert to 
peacetime practice. New policies 
were again issued without a War 
Clause and our Company took im- 
mediate action to render inoperae 
tive for the future the special war 
restrictions contained in policies is- 
sued during the war, thus placing 
these policies in the same position 
as those issued in peacetime. 


The Staff Praised 

The contribution made to the wag 
effort by the members of our organe 
‘ization cannot be too highly praised. 
Activities too numerous to mention 
were carried on with the utmost 
devotion, and in spite of reduced 
staffs a high standard of service te 
policyholders was maintained. The 
members of our sales organization, 
whose ranks were substantially re- 
duced by the demands of war, 
played a magnificent part in the 
various campaigns to raise funds for 
the prosecution of the war, and at 
the same time, by increased effort, 
succeeded in producing a satisfac 
tory volume of new business. One 
thousand and. seventy-six members 
of our organization enlisted for 
active service, many of whom have 
been decorated for valour. I regret 
to report that forty-four of our as 
sociates have been killed or have 
died in the service of their country. 
We extend our deepest sympathy 
to those who have been bereaved, 
Many of our members have already 
returned to the Company and we 
look forward to extending a most 
cordial welcome to those who have 
not yet been discharged. 


Financial Position Strong 

My opening remarks were devoted 
to some aspects of the development 
of life assurance. I will now close 
with this further observation. Many 
impressive facts are revealed by @ 
study of the past history of the 
business, particularly its depend- 
ability, the fundamental soundness 
of the principles on which it is 
based, and the facility with which & 
adapts its policies and practices te 
meet the needs of changing condie 
tions. 

During the past seventy-five years 
life assurance has been confronted 
with every form of hazard, involve 
ing both insurance and investment 
risks. It has passed through periods 
of depression and inflation, wars and 
epidemics. It has experienced wide 
ranges in interest rates and great 
fluctuations in the market values 
of securities. Under all these 
ing conditions the Sun Life of Canada# 
has never failed to meet any oblik 
gation immediately on its becoming 
due, and to-day it presents a picture 
of financial strength which is © 
source of pride and satisfaction t 
all interested in its progress, and 
which holds great promise for the 
future. 


GOVT. BONDS MAKE UP 52.2% 
OF THE TOTAL INVESTMENTS 


Government Bonds ... 


Railroad Bonds .. 
Public Utility Bonds ... 


Total Bonds . 


Municipal Bonds ......... as 
Industrial Bonds ........eeeeee 
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75.3% 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks ...scccccecscecns 
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Real Estate ... 
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Quebec’s Vast Wartime Production 
Builds Foundation for New Industry 


Surplus Capacity 


From War J ob 


Attracts Scores of New Enterprises 
To St. Lawrence Industrial Zone 


From being one of the most stable of Canada’s economic areas— 
@ peaceful rural fringe of industrial North America — Quebec has 


become an industrial nerve centre, 


of economic energy. 


a transmitter instead of a receiver 


On the accompanying map are located eight developments of the 
past six months. All of them are of major, possibly revolutionary 


significance. All of them are big. 


To the tourist, Quebec’s combination of massive industry and 


minute handicrafts spells quaintness and an attraction that is difficult 
to resist. To the industrialist it spells opportunity, for after boosting 
its manufacturing output from $1 billion to $2.5 billions annually 
during the war, Quebec has surplus capacity to offer. With wartime 
industries closed down, the province’s electric power as well as its 
manpower is looking for new work. ' 


What kind of new industry will grow in this fertile soil is difficult 
to predict, but the chances are that it will be big industry, that it will 
be along electro-chemical or electro-metallurgical lines, that it will 
involve large capital investment. That has been the trend of Quebec’s 
development since 1900, and there is every reason to look for its 


continuance. 


Since the turn of the century, 
Quebec has developed as one of 
the two main industrial provinc- 
es in Canada—and there is ample 
evidence that its growth in manu- 
facturing will continue. 

In 1900, the number employed 
in Quebec in manufacturing was 
110,329. By 1917 this had grown 
to 191,969; by 1929 to 206,074. In 
1939 it was 220,331, and during 
the recent war period a peak of 
over 600,000 employment in 
manufacture was attained. 

Although there has been a re- 
cession since then (324,167 on 
Nov. 1, 1945, latest figure avail- 
able), the drop appears only tem- 
porary, as numerous new indus- 
tries are planning to start opera- 
tions and others are planning ex- 
pansion as soon as possible. 

In Montreal alone, some 100 in- 
dustrial projects are waiting to 
get under way—delayed only by 
-problem of getting factory space. 
A much larger number of manu- 
facturing enterprises plan to ex- 
pand operations as soon as they 
can get equipment. 

The war years witnessed an 
exceptionally sharp advance in 
industrial activity. The province's 
advantages, of ample low-cost 
electric power, relatively large 
and diversified labor pool, ocean 
shipping facilities and easy ac- 
cess to raw materials, among 
other assets, made centring of 
war plant construction in this 
province inevitable, as speed in 
production was the major need. 

The same elements which have 
brought about past rapid indus- 
trial development, and the expan- 
sion in the war years, still pre- 
vail, and appear likely to assure 
continued industrial growth in 
the future. 

Aeronautics to Revive 

Industries in Quebec which 
forged ahead during the war in- 
eluded aluminum, shipbuilding, 
aircraft, chemicals, shells, ex- 
plosives and munitions of various 
types. 

The munitions plants have been 
closed down, and aircraft manu- 
facture also has dropped off 
sharply. Present relative inactiv- 
ity in aircraft manufacture, how- 
ever, is not expected to last; and 
although it may be some time 
Before this industry is again in 
production at the rate during 

‘ peak of the war program, con- 
siderable increase from present 
level is to be expected. 

Certain other “war” industries, 
such as the shipyards, steel plants, 
etc., continue busy, and are like- 
ly to be active for some time, 
largely meeting deferred non-war 


orders. At the same time, the im- 
portant pulp and paper industry, 
which dropped below war indus- 
tries in recent years in respect to 
number employed and value of 
output, again is forging ahead. 
The newsprint industry, for in- 
stance, which last year operated 
at less than 76% of capacity, will 
average better than 85% of capa- 
city this year, according to pres- 
ent expectations. 

Unemployment in _ industrial 
areas this winter has been due, 
chiefly, to: tight building supply 
situation, which prevents opening 
up new factory space; inability 
to get new equipment, for repairs 
and expansion, for some months 
yet; temporary holdup of contem- 
plated public works due to mater- 
ial shortages; financing un- 
certainties while tax and other 
matters still are being discussed 
between the provinces and 
Ottawa. 

The large electric power pro- 
iducing companies have taken a 
leading role in attracting indus- 
trial development to the prov- 
ince, making ample power avail- 


Quebec— 
The People 


Nearly 75% of Canadians of 
French origin, nearly 60% of 
Canada’s Roman Catholics and 
one third of Canada’s city dwell- 
ers are in Quebec, which holds 
30% of Canada’s population. Here 
are key figures on Quebec's 
people: 

Quebec Canada 
French origin .... 
British origin .... 


City dwellers .... 
Roman Catholic .. 
Protestant ....+6 
Other ....cccccess 


able at low rates, and in addition, 
doing much promotion work. In 
general, industrial development 
in the province has occurred in 
areas where electric power, as 
well as shipping facilities, were 
readily accessible. One section is 
the territory along the Ottawa 
river, centring. around Hull, 
where power developments, paper 
iplants, and lumber mills are 
among the leading industrial ac- 
i tivities. 
Montreal Big Centre 

In the Montreal area, head- 
quarters for Canada’s big rail- 
road systems, a seaboard shipping 


Quemont Values Extend 


Surface, Underground 


Two of Surface Drill Holes Show Gold Values 
Exceeding a Third of Ounce to the Ton — Into 
Ore in Deeper Drilling From 900-ft. Level 


Most outstanding of Quebec’s new 
gold and base metal mines, Que- 
mont Mining Corp. continues to ex- 
‘tend its known area of ore deposi- 
tion both in drilling from the sur- 
face of Osisko Lake and in testing 
from its workings adjacent to Nor- 
enda. 


Drilling from the 215-ft. level has 
returned two intersections in ver- 
tical drill hole No. 214. A first in- 
tersection of 133.2 ft. just below the 
level ran 0.217 oz. gold, 1.37 oz. sil- 
ver, 1.38% copper and 2.96% zinc 
while a further 89.5 ft. went 0.146 oz. 
goid, 0.31 oz. silver, 131% copper 
and 0.35% zinc. A flat hole a little 
to the north, drilled east, gave 119 
ft. averaging 0.141 oz. gold, 1.10 oz. 
silver, 0.84% copper and 2.42% zinc. 


Ore results have started coming in 
@t the 900-ft. horizon. Hole No. 905, 
drilled north and down at 45 degrees 


from the 900-ft. level returned 30.0] itself one of the befter holes, re-|and paper. During the war, non- |: 


t averaging 0.142 oz. gold, 1.98 oz. 


No ore was encountered in two 


not yet available. 

A further seven drill holes have 
been or are being completed from 
surface in the area to the east. The 
| most westerly of these, No. 63, near 
| the eastern fringe of the west an- 
omaly, returned two ore intersec- 
tions: 30.2 ft. averaging 0.43 oz. gold, 
1.67 oz. silver, 1.63% copper and 
13.60% zine; and 50.2 ft. averaging 


‘point, and not far distant from 
big power producing centres, tex- 
tile, shipbuilding, steel products 
and many other industries have 
grown to importance. Farther 
east, and to the south, in the East- 
ern Townships section, silk, as- 
bestos, pulp and paper, lumber, 
textile plants, are among those 
os have become major activi- 
es, 

On the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence, the territory around 
Three Rivers, Shawinigan Falls 
and LaTuque, has become an im- 
portant centre for pulp and paper, 
chemicals, textiles and aluminum. 
Quebec City, an all-year port and 
a distribution centre, has paper, 
shoes, clothing and other -indys- 
tries. 

The Lake St. John-Saguenay 
region is the newest industrial 
area and has shown the sharpest 
growth. Low-cost power has 
stimulated development of pulp 
and paper, aluminum production. 

Despite the closing down of war 
production activities, well over ‘a 
third of all industrial workers in 
Canada still are found in Que- 
bee province. Quebec pulp and 
paper mills supply nearly half 
of the Dominion’s total, 25% of 


Quebec— 
The Jobs 


Quebec has 1,227,000 of the 
nation’s 4,195,000 gainfully em- 
ployed. By main groups, this is 
the breakdown of Quebec’s em- 
ployment: 

Quebec Canada 
Manufacturing ... 28% 24% 
Agriculture estebe:) we 25 
Service trades .... 19 19 
Trade .....sccosce 10 11. 
Construction ..... »7 5 
Transportation ... 6 q 

Quebec already is well up on 
the Dominion average as a manu- 
facturing centre and is building 
more extensively than other 
provinces. 
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world newsprint supply. ‘Quebec 
aluminum - producing facilities 
are among the largest in the 
world—productive capacity seven 
times higher than at start of the 
war, 10 times greater than when 
armament construction began. 

Quebec’s textile industry gives 
employment to one out of every 
13 industrial workers in the pro- 
vince. It provides all-year-round 
employment, and is now as busy 
as at any time during the war. 

About 85% of Canada’s tobac- 
co products output is centred in 
Quebec; nearly 70% of cotton tex- 
tiles, 66% of women’s factory 
clothing, nearly half of all rail- 
way rolling stock made in Can- 
ada, more than 60% of leather 
footwear, 

Three Large Shipyards 

The first “heavy industry” 
plant in North America, a forge, 
was set up at Three Rivers in 
Quebec, and ever since then, the 
heavy industries have been ac- 
tive in this province. Canada has 
large shipyards at Montreal, Sorel 
and at Lauzon (opposite Quebec 
City) which were important to 
the Dominion in the war effort, 
and are now busy on postwar con- 
tracts. 

Although primary steel produc- 
tion is centred in provinces other 
than Quebec, the province is im- 
portant as a manufacturer of 
many types of steel products. 

Even in depression years, Que- 
bec showed gains in number of 
manufacturing plants. Expansion 
since 1929 is. indicated in follow- 
ing table. (1943 latest figures 
available): 


Val 
No. of alue of 


Capital Output 
"Ss 


$000's 


801,643 
1,106,475 
Second Biggest Producer 
’ Quebec as an industrial prov- 
ince is second only to’ Ontario, 
and well ahead of other prov- 
inces. » 
Relative position of Quebec is 
shown in the following table 
(1943 figures): 


Value of 
No. of 


Capital Output 
$000’s (00's 


10.092 oz. gold, 1.05 oz. silver, 3.95% | A 


lcopper and 5.22% zinc. The hole 
| was stopped at 422 ft. in diabase. 

No. 64 hole, to the north and far- 
ther east in the area of the east 
anomaly, returned 24.7 ft. averag- 
jing 0.102 oz. gold, 0.58 oz. silver, 
1.04% copper and 0.49% zinc. A 
|further 100 ft. to the north, but 500 
ift. west, another vertical hole gave 
15 ft. running 0.12 oz. gold, 0.74 oz. 
silver, 0.45% copper and 0.40% zinc. 

No. 67 hole, at the western end 
of the east anomaly has proved 


lturning 32 ft. averaging 0.341 oz. 


jand 0.52% zine. Out toward the 


Canada .... 27,862 6,317,167 


Although a handful of Quebec 
industries stand head and shoul- 
iders above the others in value 
lof production, there has been a 
tendency toward greater diversi- | 
fication of. industrial activities in 
recent years. 

Chemi¢als Forge Ahead 

Outstandingly the leading in- 
dustry, in normal times, is pulp 


| ferrous metal production (alum- 


silver, 3.41% copper and 0.96% zinc./ gold, 2.63 oz. silver, 1.68% copper | inum) forged ahead temporarily, 


‘and is likely to continue as a 


dustries, with railroad rolling 
stock, shipbuilding and repairs, 
brass and copper products, steel 
prodycts, sawmills, tobacco prod- 
ucts, electrical equipment, boots 


Quebec— 
The Market 


On ‘an individual basis, Que- 
beckers earn and spend less than 
the national average, On a family 
basis, earnings and expenditure 
are about equal to the Canadian 
average. 

Quebec Canada 
Male earnings ... $922 $998 
Female earnings 429 492 
Family earnings . 985 960 
Per 100 persons 

there are— 
Automobiles .,... 5.2 
Radios .......++. 11.9 
Telephones ...... 11.0 
Electric meters .. 14.2 
Retail sales ....$23,300 $28.800 


10.4 
13.1 


and shoes, petroleum, breweries, 
among other major activities. 
Some 40 industries have an an- 
nual production well in excess of 
$15 millions, 


Central electric stations, not in- 
cluded among the list of manu- 
facturing enterprises, should be 
noted as a major contributor to 
employment, as well as vital to 
industrial activity. 

Much planning has taken place 
in Quebec for future industrial 
activity. The provincial govern- 
ment is establishing training 
schools to turn out skilled work- 
ers and considerable money is 
to be spent on opening up new 
areas for exploitation of natural 
resources, including road build- 
ing, surveys, conservation meas- 
ures etc. The government has 
been active in efforts to bring 
new industries to Quebec. 

City governments also have 
programs under way. In Montreal 
the Greater Montreal Economic 
Council, has worked out a pro- 
gram of future development, in- 
cluding public works as well as 


QUEBEC: 


The New Growth Centres 


Seale of Miles: 
100 


Because of its great and rapidly developing nat- 


ural resources, Quebec offers 


great attraction to 


the industrialist, particularly to the large-scale 
enterpriser bent on using the province's power 
resources. Here are some of the most recent 
industrial developments reported from Canada’s 
largest province. ; 


private expansion, under which 
it is hoped to keep employment 
steady over the next 10 years or 
so. Various factors over which 
municipal authorities have little 
control, have delayed carrying 
out of the development program. 

Sherbrooke is building a plant, 
to be rented by a textile company, 
to help in employment. Other 
cities are active in promotion 
work. Efforts have been made 
to develop an organization among 
city industrial commissioners 
through which .co-operative ef- 
forts can be made to develop in- 


dustrial activity in the province. 
Under the plan, cities will direct 
to other municipalities industrial 
activities which do not fit into 
their own particular picture, and 
co-operative measures will be 
taken to attract industrial enter- 
prises to Quebec province. 


Big Hydro Producer 
Development to date of Quebec 
province has been outstanding. 
More than a half of Canada’s de- 
veloped hydro-electric power lies 
in Quebec. The province produces 
25% of the world’s supply of news- 


Doubt If “Darker” Canadian Flour 


Is Key to Food Problem in U.K. 


OTTAWA (Staff)—Prime Minister 
Attlee’s cable of last week threw 
Ottawa, Washington and Canberra 
into tailspins over 1946 food stocks 
and shortages. 

Previously, emphasis here had 
centred on long-run food problems, 
chiefly the need for boosting hog 
production or at least arresting the 
present alarming downswing. 

It is not likely that Canada will 
have more than 300 to 320 million 
ewt. of bacon to ship to the U. K. 
in 1946. At present, marketings are 
35% to 37% below this time a year 
ago; and a year ago they were down 
by a like amount from 1944. It is still 
hoped to better the situation by 
1947. 

Attlee asked that long-run feed- 
ing and other problems be sacrificed 
to move, every possible pound of 
cereal to Britain and the continent 
in the first six months of 1946: 

Acting on this highly alarmist 
plea, Washington issued its execu- 
tive order the next day. It diverted 
grains from distilling plants and 
raised the extraction rate for bread 
from 73 to 80%. Almost at once, 
President Truman found out that the 
latter demand was not so simple; so 
he later countermanded the order, 
to give millers, etc., a time to state 
their case. Opinion here is that the 
higher rate may never be enforced. 

Shipping Is Bottleneck 

After one or two cabinet sessions, 
the Canadian Government took the 
“crisis” more in its stride. 

For instance, it was discovered 
that physical capacity to move 
grain into overseas. positions, 
rather than any other fac- 
tor, was the bottleneck to what 
Canada could ship to Britain in the 


Steel Prices 


If Wages Raised— Howe 


OTTAWA (Staff)—Higher prices 
for steel in the event of wage rates 
going up were forecast this week 
by Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply. 

“You can’t raise wages 15 or 20% 
and not increase steel prices,” he 
said, in answer to a question. 

Other information given. out at 
one of the Minister's infrequent 
press conferences: 

Canadian auto companies have 
produced only 2,640 new passenger 
cars between Nov. 30, 1945, and Jan. 
31, 1946. Number of trucks shipped 
from Canadian plants since war 
controls were lifted is 7,224. 

Canadian Arsenals, Ltd. program 
will cost about $3.5, millions annu- 
ally. ‘ 

Coal prospects for the rest of the 


holes drilled immediately above, but | eastern end of the anomaly, another major industry. The chemical in- | $¢ason are “very. difficult.” Pro- 


iele No. 907, drilled north and down hole gave 42.0 ft. averaging 0.15 oz. |dustry had an abnormal stimulus (duction deficiencies in anthracite | 
at 70 degrees has cut 46 ft. of mas-| gold, 1.85 oz. silver, 143% copperjduring the war. Textiles anc gar- | may be made up by coke but the; war costs by nearly a billion | goes on. Britain is determin 


give sulphides, for which assays are} and 0.71% zine, 


ents ere high om the list of .in- position yemaine vemy tight, Bitu- | dollars, 


first half of 1946. Already in the first 
six months of this crop year, Canada 
shipped about 200 million bushels 
of wheat and wheat flour. Billed to 
move overseas in the second six 
month period (Feb. 1 to July 31) 
was another 140 million bushels, If 
any additional carrying capacity 
could be made available, this rate of 
shipment would be increased, even 
at the sacrifice of part of our esti- 
mated minimum carry-over of 70 
million bushels. 

Thus the “darkening” of Canadian 
bread flour by raising the extrac- 
tion rate might not affect the over- 
all supply to Britain. At the same 
time, it might seriously hamper the 
Canadian dairy industry, dependent 
as it is on millfeeds—the other part 
of the wheat kernel. Mathematically, 
raising the extraction rate for bread 
from 73 to 80% in Canada would cut 
by 25% the amount of millfeed avail- 
able for livestock. Further, this 
would be the most valuable part of 
essential livestock feeds. It might 
be a disastrous loss to the Canadian 
dairy industry—especially if 1946 
turned out to be a poor crop year. 
Even though current rate of extrac- 
tion for domestic use is about 72% 
or 73% in Canada, our milling of 
“GR” flour for Britain is already 
74% to 75%. 

What’s more likely, once the 
smoke has cleared a bit, is that some 
“gesture” may be made in the direc- 
tion of the brewing and the distil- 
ling industry. 

Drop Borrowing Plan 

Also in the right direction is 
Canada’s move in dropping butter 
rations for the next two months 
from six to four ounces a week. Just 
before the Attlee cable, Canada had 


Will Climb 


minous supplies, at best, will be 
“down to zero” by the season's end. 
But, “barring unforeseen develop- 
ments,” it is hoped to end coal con- 
trol after this season. 

Exports from Canada are running 
“far above the level required to 
maintain ‘full’ employment.” 

Double depreciation applications 
have now reached $275 millions. 
The Government is considering ex- 
tending the date at which such 
work must be completed. Present 
dead line for tax purposes is Dec. 31, 
1946. 

War Assets Corp. has recovered 
$75 millions in sales, with January 
sales at $15 millions. 

Renegotiation of war contracts 
has recovered $350 millions, The 
Government's over-all program for 
bits-and-pieces, contract renego- 


made a deal to “borrow” 6,000,000 
pounds of Australian butter from the 
British and to repay it later in the 
summer, when Canadian output was 
under way for 1946-47. The deal 
was cancelled because of possible 
political repercussions, and the like- 
lihood that such a plan would be 
misunderstood. 

Behind the proposed deal lay the 
fact that Australia is now at the 
peak of her annual production. Most 
of this butter will be shipped to Bri- 
tain and remain in cold storage until 
needed. Canada was merely to “bor- 
row” some of this and pay Britain 
back in the summer. Now Canada’s 
butter ration cut may be taken as a 
“gesture” toward meeting the Attlee 
demand. 

One big question which everyone 
asked here was why the Attlee 
“crisis” came so swiftly and with 
such impact. Two chief reasons are 
advanced: 

1. Potential failure of the Indian 
rice and wheat crops, soon to be 
harvested. 

2. Failure of the United States 
to make grain and other deliveries 
promised under Combined Food 
Board commitments for 1945 and 
1946. 

Reports from New Delhi state that 
India faces the prospect of famine 
conditions far worse than the Bengal 
famine of 1943 which killed off at 
least a million persons. India esti- 
mated at least two million tons of 
food imports are needed to avert 
such a famine. Rice production is 
expected to fall 1.5 million tons 
short of the pre-war average, and 
wheat even more drastically. Against 
this, there are five million more 
mouths to feed in India each year. 

See Conflict In East 

Involved here also are interna- 
tional complications. If the rice crop 
fails in the Far East there is bound 
to be a struggle between Britain’s 
Mountbatten and U. S. A.’s Mac- 
Arthur, as to whether available sup- 
plies of rice will go to feed India or 
China. There are signs that this 

struggle is already under way. 

Even. more immediately frighten- 
ing to Britain, is the fact that prom- 
ised deliveries of cereals and other 
foods from the U. S. have simply 
not been forthcoming. It is hoped 
that the urgent. wire of last week 
to President Truman will bring 
some action and reversal of the gen- 
eral trend. Until last week, food 
shipments to Britain or UNRRA 
|rated little or no priority on U. S.| 
railways. A shipment of two car- 
loads of valentines from Chicago 
to New York for Feb. 14 sale could 
easily sidetrack urgently needed 
foodstuffs for Europe, it is alleged. 

Politically, the British may have 
deliberately chosen to make their 

| bombshell announcement of last 
| week in order to hasten action in 


IRON 


Deposits of perhaps 300 million tons 
on Quebec-Labrador border now being 
checked prior to large scale develop- 
ment — a $200 million project 


PREFAB HOUSES 
10,000 now being built for France. 


Prefabs also being made at 
Lachute, Gifford, Lonqueuil 


POWER, METALLURGY, 


CHEMICALS, PLASTICS 
$1.5 millions Vinylite plastic -plant at 
Shawinigan latest of many industries 
-based on vast Saguenay power reserve. 
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PULP AND PAPER 


Key development is anticipated increase 

in output to approximately 90°%/, of capacity 
from 76%, last year, with. corresponding 
boost in woods operations 


5 CHIEF MANUFACTURING AREA 
Major expansion coming insynthetic textiles 
construction heavy and light metal products. 


ESSN 


6 PREFAB HOUSES 
Longueuil now largest single builder 
(up to 6 a day) of completely equipped, 
factory-built homes for Canadian market 


a POWER 


Joint development agreement for 


Ottawa River gives Quebec 


tight 


to develop extra 422,000 H.P. 


~ 


GOLD AND BASE METALS 


Four new base metal properties 

36 new golds now indicated. Promise 
substantial addition to present $47 
million output from this area. 


print, half of the Dominion’s total. 


All of Canada’s asbestos output is 


centred in the Eastern Townships 
section of the province, and the 
asbestos deposits at this point have 
no parallel anywhere in the world, 
in varied types of ore and in future 
reserves. 

Quebec produces all of Canada’s 
chromite, a large proportion of the 
gold and silver, 80% of total ar- 
senic output, as well as important 
quantities of selenium, titanium, 


zine, mica, brick, tile and various | 


other materials. 

Quebec’s gold production has 
been mostly from a_ relatively 
small area at the western end of 


1500 square miles as unproductive. 
| And of the “farm land” area, near- 
| ly 47,000 square miles are now for- 
|ested. Only Russia and Brazil have 
|today greater forest areas than 
| central Canada—and these territor- 
jies lack certain other advantages 
| for pulp and paper production en- 
| joyed here. 
| Though Quebec has played a 
| leading role in development of pulp 
| and. paper as Canada’s leading ex- 
| port commodity, there- are evid- 
ences that development of the for- 
|estry industries in the province is 
| still in its infaricy. 

The extremely low cost of pro- 
| duction of cellulose from woodpulp, 


the Lowlands plain, which is chief- |.in comparison with output from 
ly underlain by horizontal sedi- |other raw materials, suggests, that 
mentary rocks of the Palaeoziic lit would be surprising indeed if 


age. 

Although gold-copper ore was 
known to be present in this area, 
it has only been since World War I 
that important development has 
occurred. The section is now 
known as one of the more import- 
ant gold producing areas in the 
world. 

The sharp growth of Quebec’s 
pulp and paper industry has been 
made possible by the ample sup- 
plies of electric energy that could 
be generated from the rivers flow- 
ing south into the St. Lawrence. 
For low-cost power is important to 
development of paper manufacture, 
due to the large amounts of energy 
required. 

Timber Wealth Is Vast 

Quebec still. has heavy timber 
stands to be drawn upon. Compar- 
ing with the 68,350 square miles in 
the province classed as “farm land” 
(of which only 30,137 square miles 
are occupied), the province has 
364,370 square miles of forested 
land. Of this total 296,870 square 
miles is classed as productive, 67,- 


| wood is ever challenged as a raw 
| material for making paper. And 
the uses of pulp and paper have 
| multiplied many times in recent 
| years as result of research. Also, 
| Quebec pulp and paper companies 
have been in the forefront in’ de- 
velopment of plastic materials from 
| what formerly was waste in the 
paper making process. 

During the war, specially treated 
papers, or paper combined with 
plastic materials, took the place of 
metals in many uses. And for 
peacetime, a field of tremendous 
potentiality appears to be just op- 
ening up in new uses and paper and 
plastics. 

In view of the present world 
| shortage of pulp and paper; not 
only are the Quebec mills almost 
certain to be called upon for maxi- 
mum production for at least the 
next two or three years, but the 
rapid widening of uses for pulp 
materials suggests that a new era 
in pulp consumption is just start- 
ing—and Quebec is in an unexcel- 
l led position to benefit. 


Output Drops Only 3.5% 


In Reeconversion Year 


OTTAWA (Staff)—Although in- 
dustry was in the midst of recon- 
version difficulties, gross national 
production in Canada in 1945 de- 
clined only 3.5%, according to pre- 
liminary figures released this week 
by the Bank of Canada. , 

The preliminary total for 1945 
is placed at $11.4 billions, compared 
with $11.8 billions in 1944. This rela- 
tively small decline is in face of a 
drop in government expenditures of 
$900 millions or 17%. Payments for 
military pay and allowances are 
shown unchanged at $1.1 billions, 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION 
(In Billions of Dollars) 


1954 


Salaries, wages, etc. ..... 5.2 


1944 
5.1 
Military pay & allowanc’s 1.1 


(be- 
. 16 


Net income of indiv. en- 
terprisers 


Investment inccme 


fore corp. taxes) 18 


1.9 
Indirect taxes 


Depreciation 


118 


In his report, Governor Towers 
points out that it is the first two 
items in the expenditure table, 
which comprise government outlay, 


1.1} 


while civilian salaries, wages and 
other labor income is slightly high- 
er at $5.2 billions. 

| Comparative figures for both na- 
| tional production and national ex- 
penditure in the past two years are 
| shown below. These follow the new 
form prepared by thé Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics a short time age 
and published then for the Domin- 
}ion-Provincial Conference. As 
| shown in these tables, total produc- 
| tion in a national economy should 
equal the total of expenditures for 
all purposes, including investment 
in inventories. The figures follow: 


| 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
| (in billions of dollars) 
| Net exports 
| by govt.) 


(financed} 


| Other govt. expenditures] 
on goods & services} 
Other net exports 
;Gross private invest- 
ment in Canadaft .... 
Personal expenditures . 


8 

65 

11.4 
Products 


5 
6.2 
118 
at 


Total 


*Gross 


| 


National 


; | Market Prices. 


tIncluding investment in inven- 
tories. 


,problem as- being essentially the 
| need “to expand the other types of 
expenditure and particularly domes- 
| tic private investment and domestic 


ithe U. S. Reports from India are| that represent “the main driving | consumption, in order that there will 
tiation, etc., is estimated to have cut reportedly getting worse as time) force behind the very high level of} be compensating stimulus as gov- 


sook- after thie- situation, 


ed vt 


activity which was attained during 
the war.” He stresses the postwar 


ernment outlays decline to their 
postwar level.” 
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302,700 Square Miles of Forest 
Make Quebec Pulp Treasurehouse 


Quebec, more than any other 
area in Canada, should be able to 
participate in the U.S. 
market for wood »ulp and news- 
print. Potential pulp and paper 


production has been estimated ‘at. 


12 million -tons a year, or four 
times present, production. . This 
figure is based upon present pro- 
ductive forests in Quebec of 302,- 


700 square miles of which 128,569. 


square miles are considered ac- 
cessible, Canadian forests as a 
whole are éstimated to be able to 
support 3.6 times the present in- 
dustry. 

In this connection Mr. Elliott 
Little, president of Anglo-Cana- 
dian, in reviewing the expanding 
postwar markets for the Canadian 
pulp and paper industry, and par- 
ticularly the part which Quebec 
mills would play in this develop- 
ment, emphasized that the one 
need in Canada today was for a 
sound national forest conservation 
Policy. 

Markets would be available, he 
felt, but the extent to which Can- 
ada would participate in them de- 
pended, in the final analysis, on 
the type of national forest policy 
pursued. Views of Mr. Little fol- 
low: 

In 1940, the drain on Canadian 
forests was caused by lumber, 
fuelwood, and pulpwood, in the 
order named, as far as the amount 
of wood removed was concerned. 
Of these three, pulpwood ranked 
first in value of product, lumber 
second, and fuelwood third. Few 
people realize that more cords of 
fuelwood are cut and consumed 
in Canada than are used in the 
form of pulpwood to keep Can- 
ada’s leading industry operating. 

A report issued by the Domin- 
ion Forest Service in 1943 entitled: 
“The Statistical Record of: 1940 of 
the Forests and Forest Industries 
of Canada” indicates that Canada 
has a total productive forest area 
ef 770,000 square miles. Of this 
total it has been estimated by the 
Dominion Forest Service, about 
430,000 square miles are econ- 
omically accessible. It has also 
been estimated by responsible 
authorities that the annual rate 
of growth is about 14 cubic feet 
per acre per year. In Scandinav- 
fan countries, where the soil, cli- 
mate and growth condition’ are 
stated to be no better than in Can- 
ada, they realize an annual growth 
rate of 28 cubic feet per acre per 
year—or twice the estimated 
growth rate for Canadian forests. 

Depletion Exceeds Growth 

Mr. D. Roy Cameron, fhe Dom- 
inion forester, has estimated that 
the depletion rate or drain on the 
430,000 square miles of accessible 


Manufacturing 


protection, there would be an 
amount made available to the in- 
dustry equivalent to another 40% 
of the productive forests, or the 
ratio of the total depletion to the 
useful depletion of the forests. 
However, this would mean the 
complete elimination of all waste, 
which would be virtually impos- 
sible to achieve. Here, perhaps, 
a 30% increase would be more in 
line. By these two steps the total 
accessible productive forests of 
Canada | be increased to such 
an extent that they will support 
an industry 1.8 times its present 


If in the productive forests the 
annual rate of growth of 28 cubic 
feet per acre achieved in Scan- 
dinavia can be realized—and ex- 
perimental work has demonstrat- 
ed that this annual growth per 
facre can be surpassed in Canada 
with proper silviculture and forest 
man t—it is within the 
bounds: of possibility that the in- 
crease of 1.8 times to be accomp- 
lished through the opening up of 
new areas and the elimination of 
wastes in forest operations, can 
be further doubled. In that event, 
from the standpoint »f the ability 
of her forests to produce, Canada 
could support a pulp and paper in- 
dustry 3.6 times its present size. 

That is roughly the latent possi- 
bility in Canada’s forests, but it 
is at present a long way from 
being achieved. Canada has failed 
in the past in her handling of the 
forests. Whole areas have been 
cut over by operators in the forest 
industries, with insufficient 
thought given to selective cutting; 
the opening up of the forests for 
future operations; preserving of 


Aluminum starts here in the bauxite unloading and storage dock |future growth; and protection 
at Port Alfred, Quebec. From here the bauxite goes to the refinery | against fire and disease. As long 
at Arvida, largest aluminum plant in the world. 


productive: forests is about 14 
cubic feet per acre per year, or 
practically the same as the annual 
growth rate of Canadian forests. 
But Mr. Cameron also points out 
that the 14 cubic feet per acre per 
year being cut on the average 
from the accessible productive 
forests, only 10 cubic feet per acre 
per year are used productively, 
and four cubic feet per acre per 
year are lost on wasted through 
fire, disease, etc. 

This 14 cubic feet per acre per 
year is the average rate of deple- 
tion on 430,000 square miles of 
productive forests which are ac- 
cessible; but since not all this area 
is being operated, it is evident that 
where some of the current opera- 
tions are going on, cutting rate, or 
depletion ‘rate, is exceeding the 
annual rate of growth. If this is 
allowed to continue, it will mean 
that some of the units of the in- 
dustry will run out of wood, and 
must ultimately go farther afield 
for their wood or shut down. 

Just how large an industry can 


Gives Jobs 


To 27% of Canada’s Workers 


The manufacturing industries lead 
as employers of labor, with agricul- 
ture a close second, according to a 
further breakdown of employment 
in Canada made available this week 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 

According to the “sampling cen- 
sus” made by DBS last fall, manu- 
facturing accounts for 27% of Cana- 


Industrial Employment in 
(In thousands) 


Agricul 


Forestry, fishing and tr. 
Mining’ (including milling), quarrying, oil wells 


(vegetable, animal, textile, wood and paper 


iculture 
products) 


dian employment, agriculture 24%, 
with the remaining labor force dis- 
tributed over the service trades) 
finance and insurance,. transporta- 
tion and construction. The break- 
down by the DBS show that 74% of 
the Canadian force is represented by 
male labor, 26% by female labor, 

' Here are the details as shown by 
the DBS “sample” for the week of 
Nov. 15, 1945. 


Canada 


Manufacturing (iron, etc., nonferrous metals, nonmetallic min- 
eral, chemical and miscellaneous products, and electricity, gas 


and water production and supply) 


‘| Deficit 


Hamel, Fugére & Co. Ltd. 


Investment Dealers 


71 St. Peter St. 
Quebec, Que. 


Dealers In 


GOVERNMEN1, 
MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION 
SECURITIES 


FORGET & FORGET LTD. 


‘| Inventories 


the Canadian forests support? 
Were it possible by suitable log- 
ging methods, by expanding trans- 
portation facilities, and the better 
location of new mills to open up 
the areas now considered inacces- 
sible, theoretically the industry 
could increase by the ratio of 
770,000 to 430,000 (the ratio of 
total productive forests to acces- 
sible productive forests), or 80%. 
This ratio is probably too high for 
actual performance, however, in 
view of the lower production rate 
per acre on the inaccessible lands 
and the fact that much of this area 
lies. so for north and.cannot be 
reached by commerce. A more 
practical ratio would be 40%, 
Could Cut Wastage 


In addition, if the fourscubic feet 


per acfe per year now wasted of 


the 14 cubic feet per acre per year 
drain on the forests could be 
eliminated by employing adequate 
methods of ‘silviculture and fire 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


NEW BRUNSWICK TELEPHONE 
CO. reports a 9% increase in net 
earnings for 1945 but retained net 
profit at $420,318 ($416,013 in 1944) 
did not correspondingly increase, 
as depreciation and tax charges were 
18% higher. Unfilled, applications 
for service amounted to 3,750 at 
Dec. 31,19 Total telephones in 
service are 48,855 © 

INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Dee, 31: 
Net earnings 
Less: rec. 


Less: 
Surplus for year .... . 
éIncl. refund. EPT. 38,705 17,100 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Ea 1. ref. EPT 90.66 \é 
0.72 0.68 
0.50 0.50 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As et: Dec, 81: .. - 3945... :1944 
’ $140,100 
351,967 - 320,144 


ee 


, PEt ewes ohare. 

weweawade ee" 

“ ee 
Total curr. ee. 

assetsa 


ebedeece 


* . 350,233 
2,545,501 
6,473,207 

495,306 
114,899 

398 = 161,841 


ju: 
4Iricl A 
of $38,460 in 


sat 

. refund. EPT. 
work ital . 
tIincludes capital oe 
1945 and $36,220 in 1 


NANAIMO-DUNCAN UTILITIES 
LTD. showed a reduction in earned 
surplus of $17,242 ($11,228 in 1944) 
forthe year ended June 30, 1945, 
as net profits of $52,683 ($52,471 in 
1944) fell short of covering divid- 
ends and tax provisions by that 
amount, ; 

Properties and revenues of the 
company were taken over by the 
British Columbia Power Commis- 
sion on July 31, 1945. Though valu- 
ators were appointed recently no 
steps had been taken by Jan. 11 
to appraise the company’s property. 

INCOME ACCOUNT 


Years Ended June 80: 1945 1944 


Common divd. 
Deficit for year 
sIncl. refund, EPT 18,000 


eProfit. 
Times All Interest Earned: 
a bee 11.78 


As at June 30: 
Cash & Dom. bds. .. 
Accts. rec. 
Inventories 


fIncludes mor e. 
Working ele v6 


as the forests were seemingly in- 
exhaustible, few people gave 
much thought or attention to 
proper care of them. Provincial 
and Dominion Governments as 
well as the forest industries ac- 
cepted the returns from the for- 
ests and used them unmindful of 
the fact that a natural resource 
was being depleted — that they 
were living off capital, not in- 
come. 


Must Safeguard Future 

Now that the good stands of 
timber are each year moving far- 
ther from the consuming centres, 
and costs are consequently rising, 
there is growing awareness by 
both the forest industries and by 
governments of what they have 
done to the forests. It is being 
realized that forests should be 
considered as a crop, and the cut- 
ting of ‘woed from the forests as 
a harvesting of the crop. 

Whatever excuses or reasons 
there may have been for the past 
practices in the forests, they, will 
not hold good in the future. It is 
vital in attaining maximum forest 
harvests, that more of the income 
derived from forests be put back 
into the forests. This principle is 
followed by any sound business; 
everyone sees clearly the neces- 
sity for following such a course, 
and accepts it without hesitation. 

But nothing like that is done in 
the forest industries. Too little of 
the present forest policy is design- 
ed to protect the forests of to- 
morrow. Roads are built only as 
needed to get to the wood mark- 
ed for removal and when that 
need has passed, they are 
abandoned. Dam sites are used 
and then forgotten. Dominion 
Governments over the past have 
taken tens of millions of dollars 
from the companies and individu- 
als concerned with the primary 
products of the forests, and have 
put only a fraction of one per cent 
of that income back into the 
forests in the form of forest serv- 
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The Montreal Cottons Limited 


Valleyfield, Que. 


Toronto 


ice and forest products labora- 
tories. 

Canada needs a national forest 
policy—and she needs it now—if 
she is to protect and maintain her 
forests at their present annual 
growth rate; she cannot hope to 
eliminate waste through fire and 
disease, and to increase the rate 
of growth without one. Some for- 
est operators have taken steps to 
institute their own policies, but 
there is a universal need for a 
national policy; and this need 
must be recognized by the indus- 
tries and by the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, if ever 
any policy is to be undertaken. 


Selling Agents: 
DOMINION TEXTILE CO. LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Hamilton 


Winnipeg 


Edmonton 


“Demobilized” Typewriters 
Ready for Civilians Soon 


Hundreds of army and air force 
typewriters, now lying idle across 
the country, should be available to 
clamoring civilians within two 
months. 

The Canadian Typewriter and Of- 
fice Machine Dealers’ Association, 


investigating complaints of a tie- 
up, learned that these stocks are 
being assembled at central depots 
for mass transfer to War Assets 
Corp. 


Meanwhile deliveries of new ma- 
chines lag behind an average of six 
to eight weeks, sometimes beyond 
three months, from most companies. 
Some firms can supply the merest 
trickle of new machines, due to a 
holdup in their made-in-U. S. steel 
parts. Others are maintaining pro- 
duction while their steel inventory 
lasts. Importers of machines from 
the United Kingdom and Europe 
fear adequate volume from these 


Vancouver 


sources may not.be attained for two 
or three years. ‘ 


Most. firms in production now on 
new typewriters describe themselves 
as living virtually from hand to 
mouth on fabricating steel and cer- 
tain critical parts. At least one is 
experimen with an aluminum 
alloy substitute for the iron castings 
commonly used and some plastic 
parts are being introduced into the 
assembly. 


Generally in office machine lines, 
a large backlog of orders has ac- 
cumulated from purchasers who did 
not carry high priority rating during 
the war. Within the last month, one 
big manufacturer has reduced de- 
livery time on new orders from 90 
to 30 days on stardaré lines. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT TRAFFIC 


Immediately 


Clear the streets, especially during “rush hours”, from curb to curb for the 
movement of traffic. “Parking” on busy streets during these vital hours 


should be abolished. 


Future 


1-WIDENING OF PRESENT STREETS 
2—BUILDING OF SUPER HIGHWAYS 
3—CONSTRUCTION OF SUBWAYS 


Future methods of improving local transportation fall into three categories. 


Street widening and the building of super highways will provide some relief, 
but only at an excessive cost in proportion to the benefit obtained. 


However, the building of subways will immediately assist by far the majority 


of citizens as they depend on the public transportation system and will return 
greater value for each dollat expended. Not only will they assist those who 
use the public transportation system, but will assist all users of the streets, as 
public transportation vehicles will be removed underground. 


Telephone: Belair 3951 
51 St. James St. W., Montreal 


TOWN OF COATICOOK, QUE., has 
sold a $117,000 issue of 3% serial, 
1958, debentures to Royal Bank of 
Canada at 101.63. Net average cost 
to the town was 2.75%. Proceeds will 
be used to meet a maturity of high- 
er-interest bonds. 


_ MONTREAL TRAMWAYS COMPANY 





Quebec Most Densely Populated [Price of Home 


Ratio Almost Twice Dominion’s 


Within Quebec borders lives ; 
29° of Canada’s total population. | 
With a ratio of 6.36 persons per | 
square mile (the national aver- | 
age is 3.2) the province is one | 
of the most densely populated in | 
the Dominion, and is becoming | 
increasingly. so. Population in- | 
creased 15.91% (the national in- | 
crease was 10.89%) between 1931 | 
and 1941; and the density rose | 
from 5.49 persons per square 
mile. 


Quebec has also one of the| _ 


youngest populations in Canada. 
The last census showed the low- 
est age groups represented. by 
very high proportions of the 
population, and the age groups 
over 40 by exceptionally low 
proportions. 

Quebec populace is stationary, 
rather than migratory. Of the 
3,331,882 persons in Quebec when 
the last census was taken, 2,925,- 
428—87.8%—said they had lived 
there always. Only 25,296 had 
lived in Quebec less than two 
years. 


More of French Origin 


Racial origins of Quebec’s 
population have changed some- 
what over the last 10 years. ‘The 
proportion of Quebec’s citizens 
who are of French origin increas- 
ed to 80.9% in the federal census 
of 1941, after dropping to 78.98% 
in 1931 from 80.04% in 1921, 
About 13.6% of the residents re- 
ported British origin; a drop 
from 15.06% in 1931 and 15.12% 
in 1921. 

New Canadians form a very 
small part of Quebec’s popula- 
tion: of her 3,331,882 inhabitants, 
3,107,939 were born in Canada. 
Another 46,000 were “other Brit- 
ish born.” 


Nearly a million residents of 
Quebec—more than in any dther 
province — speak both of Can- 
ada’s official languages. Another | 
410,721 speak English only, while 
slightly over two millions speak 
only French. 

Quebec urban population is 
63.32% of its total, the highest 
percentage for any province of 
the Dominion. The proportion 


Shipshaw, greatest of Canada’s wartime power developments, 

backs up Quebec industry with 1.5 million of electrical horsepower. 

In the foreground is —t ‘ the big unit that was completed 
n 


to census until 1931; then the 
movement seemed to become one 
from smaller urban areas to larg- 
er ones, with the rural population 
relatively stable. A DBS publi- 
cation describes Quebec as hav- 
ing for the last 50 years been in 
the second stage of industrializa- 
tion and urbanization; the stage 
at which earlier crowding is 
overcome and improvement in 
public hygiene and a rise in the 
standard of living is followed by 
a fall in the death rate. 


Montreal Is Metropolis 
The Island of Montreal is the 


increased markedly from census 'home of nearly half Quebec’s 
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total population. The city of 
Montreal itself, largest in the 
Dominion, showed a population 
increase of 84,430 in 10 years in 
the last decennial census. This 
brought population of the 
Greater Montreal area slightly 
over 1.1 millions, as against 900,- 
491 for Greater Toronto. 

A stranger looking at Quebec 
through census statistics alone 
would find Quebec’s population 
to be largely urban, densely set- 
tled in some areas, but thinly 
scattered in others; predomi- 
nantly French, especially in the 
country; though young, firmly 
attached to home and family, not 
prone to move; more feminine 
than the other provinces, but 


COMPANY 


SEIBERLING RUBBER CO. OF 
CANADA had a net profit of $41,- 
183.23 for the 14 months Nov. 1, 1944, 
to Dec. 31, 1945, ($52,079 for 12 
months ending Oct. 31, 1944, includ- 
ing refundable EPT) but sales re- 
mained at approximately the same 
level as 1944. President M. L. Brown 
states that greatly increased charges 
in 1945 for special depreciation of 
capital assets acquired for war pro- 
duction, and difficulties in recon- 
version, are largely responsible for 
net profit reduction. All special de- 
preciation permitted by the War 
Contracts Depreciation Board has 
now been absorbed and depreciation 
charges for future years on existing 
assets will. be greatly reduced. Net 
book value of fixed assets at Dec. 
31, 1945, is shown at approximatel 
33% of cost. é 


Fiscal closing date of the company 
changed from Oct. 31 to Dec. 31 and 
the financial statements have been 
prepared to show the company’s 
position at both dates in 1945. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


14 mos, 
Dec, 31 


12 mos. 
Oct, 31 
1944 
$317,457 

132,494 


36,967 10,013 
27,200 143,000 


Periods Ended: 
Net earnings 
Less: Deprec. 
Int. & exch., less 
disc. & misc. inc. 
Income taxesé .... ; 
Net profit* 41,183 31,950 
Less: Com. divds. ... 15,658 7,829 
Surplus for year 25,525 24,121 
éIncl; ‘ref. EPT .... 23,600" 
*Note: Co's. report includes ref. EPT in 
net profit and surplus for year. 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Com.: Excl. ref. EPT $1.32 $1.02 
Incl, ref. EPT ... 1.7 
Paid 0.50 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


Dec. 31 
945 


As at: 1 
$362,305 


Cash & Dom. bds. .. 


| Acets. & bills rec. .. 


Inventories 

Total curr. assets... 
Deferred chgs.e ...... 
Fixed assets* 

Total assets 


Other curr. liab. 
Total curr. liab. ... 
Funded debt . 
Deferred liabs.t . 
Reserves .....cccccee 
Capital stock .. 
Capital surplus 95,677 
Barned surplusa .,.. 277,139 
*After depr. of .... 1,019,248 
aIncl, refund. EPT. 44,800 7 
?Subordinated to first mtge. bonds. 


Working capital 901,901 1,000,696 
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To Go Higher? 


Boom in Real Estate and 
Building to Stay, Wenz- 
lick Tells Canada 


A U. S. real estate expert made | 
these predictions to a Toronto audi- 
ence last week: 

Boom tc stay, defying long-term 
rhythm. 

Higher farm prices (in. inflated 
dollars) but values in relation to 
general price level now at peak 
and may hold for 15 years. 

Interest rates to hold at present 
lows. 

Office rents to continue rise. 

Wages, industrial output to keep 
climbing. 

Building volume to be up heavily 
each year for five, but— , 

Housing shortage greater in 1947; 
to remain three years. 

Home prices to go higher, 

Building cost to rise further with 
general price level. 

Factory-built hoses to get more 
development before offering large- 
scale competition on price; but 
will be major factor in building 
boom of the 1960's. 

Those are the predictions cover- 
ing “the next few years” of Roy 
Wenzlick, editor and publisher of 
Real Estate Analyst, St. Louis, Mo., 
consultant to business on real es- 
tate, who addressed Toronto Chapter, 
Society of Residential Appraisers. 

To support the forecast of still 
higher building cost, Wenzlick cited 
St. Louis studies of a typical 6-room 
frame house. 


Building cost now, he said, was 
$9,733 against $5,894 in 1939, or a 
66% rise. By next fall, he predicted, 
building cost of this house would 
have risen another 20% to $11,800. 


Rapid transit systems (such as are 
proposed by Montreal Tramways 
and Toronto Transportation Com- 
mission) tend to make cheap land 
accessible and marketable on city 
fringes, tend as well to reduce land 
values in “by-passed” inner areas, 
the U. S. analyst said. 


still more masculine than most 
of the other countries of the 
world; drawing closer, in many 
of the habits and tendencies that 
can be reflected in census statis- 
tics, to the patterns of behavior 
shown by the rest of the native- 
born populations of Canada and 
the United States. 


REPORTS 


PREMIER TRUST CO. had a dis- 


tributable profit of $60,692 for the | 


year ended Dec. 31, 1945 ($65,880 in 
1944) of which dividend disburse- 
ments totalled $24,653, investment 
reserve transfers $19,000, amounts 
written off assets totalled $18,000, 
and balance carried forward in pro- 
fit and loss account totalled $20,667. 


1945 1944 

Liab. to public, etc.*. $3,639,303 $3,034,171 
Shareholders’ equity. 1,413,303 1,395,263 
*Secured by: 

Mtges. & sls. agree. 1,620,466 1,672,240 

Office premises .... 177,084 

Realty for sale .... 

Liquid assetss 

Total 5,052,606 

4Includes bonds and stocks. 
Estates account 


4,429,434 


7,569,570 
$5.34 
2.00 


?Based on amount paid up on subscribed 
capital. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO. OF CANADA in its report for 
1945 shows gains in all important 
items. Sales of new insurance ex- 
ceeded $70 millions and insurance 
in force was over $773 millions. 


Of $269 millions total assets, $205 
millions was in bonds, up $21 millions. 
Stocks, mortgages and policy loans 
were lower. Rate of interest earned 
on invested assets declined due to 
a marked reduction in recovery of 
farm Interest arrears, reduced mort- 
gage investments and lower interest 
rates generally. 


The company has been able to 


7 absorb war losses and to continue 


to show a relatively favorable mor- 
tality experience. Policyholders 
carrying insurance with a face value 
of $6.1 millions ordinary insurance 
died during the year, $859,817 less 
than in 1944, In the years 1940-45, 
policyholders insured for $32.7 mil- 
lions died, 138% being war claims. In 
1945, war claims were 22% of the 
total; 24% in 1944. 


In the previous annual statement 


000 | $1.5 millions was provided to meet 


possible additional war mortality. 


This, being founa unnecessary for 
the purpose, will be distributed to 
policyholders in addition to the 


ordinary surplus to be distributed 
in 1946, 


1945 1944 


$ $ 
773,548,363 723,861,526 
70,008,890 65,104,991 
39,943,584 38,957.207 
22,577,957 21,666,666 
10,616,337 11,018,415 
14,225,453 14,854.765 
5,460,049 5.316.675 
sees 201,765,612 189,672,168 

269,560,078 252,103,689 
205,958,818 184,738,269 


Insurance in force . 
New insurance .... 
Total income 
Premiums 
Int., divds., etc. .. 
Policy payments ... 
Surplus earnings ... 
Policy reserves 
Total assets 
Bonds 
Stocks 
Mortgages 
Pol. loans ........ 


18,255,418 19,074,656 
Interest earned .... 


4.27% 4.75% 


NORTHERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO. reports an increase of $8.8 mil- 
lions in business in force, in 1945, 
with new business written up 33% 
over the previous year. 


Total income was higher, in- 
creases being shown in both pre- 
miums and interest and dividends 
received. Payments under policy 
contracts were lower. Mortality 
during the year was favorable. In- 
cluding war deaths, losses were as 
low as at any time in many years. 
End of the war removed the neces- 
sity of carrying the $100,000 extra 
war mortality reserve, and this was 
transferred intact to other pur- 
poses, 

we 
Insurance in force . 
New insurance .... 
Total income 

Premiums 

Int., divds. ..... 

Policy payments .., 827,557 
Policy reserves ...,. 13,684,658 
Total assets 

Bonds 

Stocks 

Mortgages 
Pol, 10an8 ..cceeese ° 
Int. earned .escccce 3.9052 


we 
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DONNACONA PAPER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Weedpulp and Sulphite Pulp Mills 
; Dounacona Board 


The mill is located on tide-water on the St. Lawrence River at 
the mouth of the Jacques Cartier River affording excellent 
water transportation. 


The Company's timber limits, excellently located in relation 
to its plant, contain over 4,250,000 cords of wood. 


The Company also owns valuable water powers, developed 
and undeveloped, situated within a few miles of Donnacona. 


CAPACITY OF MILLS 


85,000 Tons Newsprint 
96,000 Tons Groundwood Pulp 
45,000 Tons Sulphite Pulp 
75,000,000 sq. ft, Insulating and Building Board 


ait Whe Kent Mente” 
Mead Offics 05 St Louis Street Pebec Cile 


MONTREAL 


. «+. is geared to exceed any 
peace - time record of 
production. 


Montreal's leadership as the chief 
industrial centre of the Dominion 
springs from its unparalleled 
TRANSPORTATION facilities; its 
LABOUR supply which is enjoying 
a remarkable degree of stability 
combined with a high manual dex- 
terity; its PRODUCTION facilities 
and MANPOWER resources which 
are responsible for the tremendous 
output recorded during 
past years. 


Further, Montreal is a 
centre of an excep- 
tional home market. It 
is Canada's gateway to 
the British Empire 
market outlets. 


/ 


SERVICE 


The Montreal Economic and Tourist De- 
velopment Bureau is established to render 
every service to industry and commerce. 


MONTREAL 
ECONOMIC 
ANDIOURIST . 
DEVELOPMENT 
BUREAU 


A municipal service of the 
City of Montreal 


A competent staff. of economists and 
industrial engineers is available to provide 
market surveys, tax, real estate, banking, 
customs, freight rates and other data 
pertinent to the establishment of branch 
plants or new business enterprises. 

Suite 806 - Dominion Square Bldg. 


VALMORE GRATTON, DIRECTOR 


These services are rendered confidentially 
and without obligation or cost. 
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STUDIES NOS. 6‘AND 7 . 
Review the position and’ prospects a 
HOWARD SMITH PAPER | 
MILLS, LIMITED . 


«December 21, 1945) 


STANDARD CHEMICAL 
CO. LIMITED 


(July 30, 3945) 


Last month the Province of 
Quebec sold a $15 millions 3% 
16-year bond issue to an invest- 
ment syndicate at 99.525. The 
bonds, subsequently offered to the 
public on a 2.93% yield basis, 
were fully subscribed as soon as 
the books were opened. This at- 
tests the high credit standing of 
the province. 

General Outlook Favorable 

Future financial position of the 
province is closely tied in with 
outcome of the Doininion-provin- 
cial tax discussions. Quebec, as 
one of the “wealthier” provinces, 
has been cool to centralization 
proposals which might drain 
money from the’ province to 
other parts of Canada. Future of 
its credit position also depends 
importantly on how the province 
deals with shareholders of the ex- 
‘propriated Montreal Light, Heat 
and Power. 

Since the first year of the. war, 
the province has been reporting 
surpluses on ordinary account 
each year. . . ranging from $3.5 

|millions in the 1941 fiscal year 
to nearly $20 millions in 1942. For 

the year ended March 31, 1945, 

revenues were at a record high 

of $96,455,703 and expenditures 
at ‘$91,990, ‘114, indicating a sur- 
plus of $4,465, 588 exclusive of 
capital expenditures of $12,443,- 
144. Included in the revenue total 
was net receipts of . $13,620,535 
from the Quebec Liquor Commis- 
sion and, as this was after de- 
ducting $1 million for the bene- 
fit of the public charities fund, 
actually total revenues were $97,- 

455,703. 

From April 1, to Dec. 31, 1945, 
revenues totalled $100,523,000 and 
expenditures $92,440,000. Imme- 
diate total debt on Dec. .31 was 
$366,510,000, decline of $14,283,- 
000 from April 1. Total deferred 
debt, including grants payable 
during the year to hospitals and 
public assistance institutions, 
was $405,575,000. , 

Capital expenditures have been 
relatively low in recent years, the 
$13 millions figure of the 1945 
year and $9 millions of 1944 com- 
paring with over $34 millions in 
the 1940 fiscal year. In part this 

has been due to wartime financ- 

1 | ing’ arrangements, where provin- 

cial borrowing has “been; kept at 
i}|42minimum ‘to ‘facilitate. war fi- 
2 | nancing | pi the , Dominion ‘Gov- 


Copies of these circulars may be obtained on request.. 


PREVIOUS STUDIES STILL AVAILABLE 


No. 1—Minnesota & Ontario Paper, Dec. 15, 1943 

Ne. 2—Canadian Breweries Ltd,, Feb. 14, 1944 

No. 3—Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., May 15, 1944~ 

Ne. 4—British Columbia Packers Ltd.,.June 14, 1944 

Ne. 5—~Canadian Rewyreries Ltd.,. Nov. a 1944 oe to 
date). 


FAIRBANKS, KIRBY & CO. 
MEMBERS MONTREAL ‘STOCK’ EXCHANGE. ° 


Royal Bank Building — 360 St. James St. W. 
Montreal 


BElair 
1941* 


GOVERNMENT 
PROVINCIAL 
MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS AND 
RELIGIOUS SECURITIES 


GARNEAU, BOULANGER | LID. 


& 4 


0 UTA a 
QUEBEC :: - ue, j = | 


QUEBEC LOOKS FORWARD! 


Quebec . ° . rich with history and treasured 


traditions . .. Quebec ... .rich-with promise in her 
mighty natural resources ... the tremendous 
productive capacity of factories and workshops 
--- Quebec... rich with the enterprise of a young; 
enthusiastic people, stands clear-eyed, confident, 


ready to carve her own abundant future! 


Eaton's looks forward proudly to its, own role in 
shaping that future . .. to bridging the gap 
between producer and consumer on the sound 


foundation of fine merchandising traditions] 


“T.EATON C8 


é 


ernment; in part to difficulty in 
getting materials for road and 
other public improvements. 

Capital expenditures between 
April 1, and Dec. 31, 1945, in- 
cluded $5.6 millions for highway 
works, $800,000 on bridge con- 
struction and repair, $839,000 for 
public buildings. 

Deferred Outlays Ahead 

Capital outlays are likely to 
increase, to take care of mainten- 
ance and improvement work de- 
ferred during the war. Higher ex- 
penditures for public works are 
expected as soon as materials are 
in greater supply. 

Increase in revenues in recent 
years has been due to some de- 
gree to new sources of revenue. A 
sales tax, imposed during the 
war, brought~in nearly $13 mil- 
lions in 1945; tobacco tax over $4.4 
millions; income tax nearly 2% 
millions. Expenditures have kept 
pace with rising trend in reve- 
nues. In general, expenditure 
increases have been chiefly for 
education, health, colonization, 
agriculture. 

The present government was 
elected with a promise to remove 
the sales tax, replacing it with 
“luxury” taxes on non-essentials. 
This proposal was rejected by the 
Legislative Council. Quebec’s 
Upper House. 

Grants for education appear 
likely to increase. Rising salar- 
ies for teachers have placed local 
school boards throughout. the 
province, which previously had 
been having a hard time to get 
along, in a precarious financial 
position. The province has paid 
out around $9 millions annually 
to keep local school boards func- 
tioning. 

At the new session of the Legis- 
lature this month, major attention 
is being given to solving the 
problem of school financing. A 


INVESTME 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
reports train mileage in 1945 at re- 
cord level of 55,811,000 miles (55,700,- 
602 in 1944 and 39,918,197 in pre-war 
1938). Train mileage is total dis- 
tance travelled by passenger and 
freight trains on all lines; does not 
include yard mileage. 


* * * 

CANADIAN WHEAT FLOUR 
PRODUCTION in 1945 reached re- 
cord total of 25,059,351 barrels (24,- 
292,046 in 1944). Wheat milled total- 
led 111,277,878 bushels (107,303,854 
in 1044), 


. * 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
has received delivery from the Mont- 
real Locomotive-Works of the first 
Canadian locomotive equipped with | 
an all-welded boiler instead of the | 
standard riveted construction. The 
new engine will be used on the | 
company’s western lines. A second, 
—— delivered, will be used in the 
‘East. 


CANADIAN SILK PRODUCTS, 
LTD., class “A” no-par-value stock 
(15,500 shares) has been sold through 
Nesbitt, Thomson & Co. at a price 
to yield about 5%%. The transaction 
involved sale to the public of stock 
previously held privately; did not 
represent ‘new financing for the 
company. Through a wholly owned 
subsidiary, the company operates a 
plant at Sherbrooke for manufacture 
of ladies’ high-grade hosiery under 
trade names such as “Orient,” “Rain- 
bow” and “Aladdin.” ; 


s se s 

CANADIAN LIQUID AIR co., is 
planning expansion of its operations 
and facilities in Canada, including 
erection of modern laboratories to 
undertake development and perfect- 
ing of uses of oxyacetylene cutting. 
This was revealed by Jean Delorme, 
Paris, France, vice-president and 
director of the Canadian «company 


Quebec Studies Aid for Education 
Big Public Works Plan on Horizon 


commission which investigated 
the problem, recommends that 
school taxes be placed on tne 
provincial rather than local tax 
rolls, and that new taxes, to raise 
$7,750,000 annually, be imposed 
on pulpwood and lumber, elec- 
tricity and _ telephones, 
profits. The province may take 
over the debts of the local school 
boards—aggregate net debt $78 
millions. This would permit re- 
funding of present local school 
bonds at lower interest rates. 

Aside from possible changes 
resulting from the Ottawa meet- 
ings, the future financial posi- 
tion of the province closely de- 
pends on internal income, out- 
look for which is reasonably 
favorable. 

One of the biggest “industries” 
of Quebec is tourists, and present 
indications are for record reve- 
nues from this business the next 
few years. Another major indus- 
try is pulp and paper and lumber. 
Until world shortages are recti- 
fied, which: is likely to take sev- 
eral ycars, high production of this 
Quebec industry is reasonably 
well assured. 

The hydro-electric industry is 
closely linked with pulp. and 
paper, as paper production is one 
of the biggest users of electric 
power. Other important users of 
electricity are the non-ferrous 
metal and electro-chkemical indus- 
tries, which appear likely to con- 
tinue more active than before the 
war. 


As a leading manufacturing 
province, Quebec’s finances tend 
to rise and fall with industrial 
activity. In the depression years, 
her financial affairs became dif- 
ficult, partly due to heavy ex- 
penditures for unemployment re- 
lief, public works, etc. In more 


recent years there has been a 3 


substantial improvement. 


NT NOTES 


in France throughout the war, re- 
cently was awarded the “Resistance 
Francaise” medal for his work with 
the ‘French underground. 

- . 


CITY OF CAP-DE-LA-MADE- 
LEINE, QUE., has sold $117,000 344% 


———S—S=> 


mining | 


FOR PAPERS OF QUALITY 


High Grade 


UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 








GASPESIA SULPHITE COMPANY, LTD. 


POST OFFICE BOX 1487 QUEBEC, P.Q., CANADA 


185-Ton Mill at Chandler, 
Quebec; Head Office at 
Quebec, P.Q., Canada. 


Water shipments in SMALL or 
LARGE Cargoes from Port 
of Chandler, on Gaspe Coast. 


Le 


serial, 20 years, debentures to Paul 
Gonthier & Co., Ltd., at 100.05, or 
| net average cost to the city of 

3.244%. Purpose is to consolidate 
the floating debt created to pay for 
the cost of waterworks, sewers, 
hydrants, trucks, etc. 


DOMINION COAL CO. reports 
January production at 288,025 tons 
compared with 314,655 tons in Janu- 
ary, 1945. 


from Dec., 1944, and net operating ;7 782,446 shares of common and 744 
income (before Dominion taxes) at |704 preferred shares. 

$29,728, decline of $3,959. Gross for | 
the nine months ended Dec. 31) 


totalled $570,932, decline of $19,639 PANDORA CADILLAC GOLD 
from corresponding 1944 period, and | yjNES, LTD. has notified the Mont- 
net $323,471, increase of $447. ~|real Curb Market that it has re- 
ceived a further payment of $25,000 
for 100,000 shares of stock from Clair 
Agency, Ltd. 


MASSEY HARRIS CO. transfer 
agents have advised the Montreal 
Stock Exchange that up to and in- 
* \cluding Jan. 26, 1946, they had con-| FOUND LAKE GOLD MINES, 

EAST KOOTENAY POWER CO. aoe 9,600 shares of preferred | LTD., 5,000,000 shares, each $1 par, 
reports gross revenues in December | stock, and issued 19,200 shares in | have been listed on the Montreal 
totalled $65,233, decline of $14,928/lieu thereof, leaving outstanding’ Curb Market. 


THE NEWSPRINT SITUATION 


from a newspaper's viewpoint 


| 


and president and managing director | 


of the parent -company,. L’Air 
Liquide during a visit in Montreal, 


Mr.: Delorme said that operations 
in France had been increased 20% 
since end of the war, and could be 
increased much more if sufficient 
coal were available. Mr, Delorme, 
who continued to operate his plant 


CIF Purchases 
Bank Stocks 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Canadian 
Investment Fund, Ltd., reports the 
chenges in the portfolio holdings of 
common stocks during the fourth 
quarter of 1945: 


Purchases: 
Bank of Montreal increased from 3,000 
wpullding Feomnta Led. increased from 
Z u d 
5,000 shares to 5,900 shares. 
Packers, Ltd., class B, increased 
from 2,400 shares to 3,000 shares es. 

Canadian Bank of Commerce  eranee 
from 2,000 shares to 3,000 share 

Dominion Olleloth & Linoleum Co.,.in- 

from 825 shares to 1,000 shares. 

George Weston, Ltd., increased from 
4,000 shares to 4,600 shares. 

Sales: 

International qos Co. 5% cumulative 
convertible pi stock reduced from 
T eeememaen t bond holdings reduced b 

md ho ui 
$300,000 par value : 
Other Changes: 

2,400 shares of Canadian Celanese, Ltd., 
$1.75 series, preferred stock, received in 
—ee * ~~ 600 7% participating prefer- 
red of that company previously 
held. oy 300 Canadian Celanese common 
shares received in lieu of the participating 
feature of the old preferred stock were 
sold and the p: is credited to the in- 
come account, 


Hugh Bullock, president, 
letter to stockholders, states: 

“These portfolio changes were ef- 
fected on different dates and at 
varying prices, Also, in certain in- 
stances they were made to meet re- 
quirements of your company as a 
whole, and they should not be con- 
strued as necessarily indicating a 
favorable or adverse current opinion 
with respect to the investment char- 


in a 


acter of the securities individually.” ' 


Newsprint has been distributed to Canadian newspapers 
on the basis of their consumption of paper during the basic 
period set by the Government. We feel that this policy 
was fair to all and that every publisher was on équal terms. 


However the picture is quite different when the actual 
circulation of a newspaper is considered against its pre- 
war level, 


The average paid circulation of La Presse during January 
of this year was 227,473 copies on week days and 261,408 
on Saturdays, against 144,952 and 174,649 respectively, 
during the corresponding month of 1939. 


It is beyond any question that such an increase of circula- 
tion is creating a serious problem in our advertising 
department, 


As the coverage of La Presse keeps on making history 
(without any encouragement whatever on our part) the 
available space for advertising is being progressively 
reduced. 


To the many account executives and advertisers who, today, 
are unable to secure the lineage they require, we express 
our very sincere regrets. 


Every effort is being made to alleviate the inconvenience 
of the present situation. We are convinced that with the 
release of additional newsprint, La Presse, through its 
greatly increased coverage, will give advertisers a lower 
milline rate, and a better value than ever before in its 62 
years of service to the community. 


The second largest daily circulation in Canada 


More coverage than all other 
Montreal evening dailies combined 





Quebec, Leading Textile Province 
Faces Greater Postwar Expansion 


Quebec long has been the main 
centre of Canada’s textile indus- 
tries, which are the largest em- 
ployers of labor among manufac- 
turing industries in the Domin- 
ion. And they are continuing to 
grow. 

Quebec’s relatively large popu- 
lation and high birth rate have 
been contributory factors in de- 
velopment of textile production, 
for a large labor pool is import- 
ant for such industries. Also im- 
portant have been the tempera- 
ment and character of the people 
—the comparative scarcity of 
strike troubles and labor unrest. 

As of Nov. 1, 1945, 140,742 Can- 
adian workers were employed in 
textile industries, 75,448 in Que- 
bec province . . . more than half 
the Dominion’s total. 

A number of Quebec’s textile 
plants have developed in the 
centre of rurai areas. An instance 
is the Eastern Townships area. 
At one time this section was pre- 
dominantly agricultural. As the 
population grew beyond the 
needs for farm work, many mi- 
grated to industrial areas of New 
England. Development of a tex- 
tile industry in this section held 
the new generations in their own 
country, and resulted in sharp 
growth of towns in the area, and 
general increase in prosperity. 


) 


The fact that textile employ- 
ment is all-year work (monthly 
fluctuations less than in any other 
industry), also the use of women 
and part-time workers, have been 
elements which strengthened ec- 


onomic stability throughout the | 789. 


province. Latest complete figures 
available (for 1943) show follow- 
ing distribution of Canada’s tex- 
tile industries: 


Towns Workers 
86 


Payrolis 
101,590,134 
’ 606 


4,580,557 
7,471,331 


191,305,628 
Many Products Made 


Practically every branch of the 
Canadian textile industry is found 
in Quebec, with pr-ducts ranging 
from primary goods to finished 
materials. Of the total 157 cotton 
textile mills in Canada (in 1943), 
Quebec had 81. The province also 
leads in production of artificial 
and real silk goods, 23 of the 33 
Canadian companies in this field 
operating in Quebec. A large 
share of the woollen trade also is 
located in the province, as is 
Canada’s only linen processing 
mill. 

In garment manufacturing, 
Quebec long has had a leading 
role. Montreal alone has women’s 
factory clothing shops employing 


Government, 


Municipal and Corporation 


Securities 


Hospital & Religious Institution Bonds 


Lagueuwe )esNochers, 


Financial Building 


QUEBEC, Que. 
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LE PETIT 
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JOURNAL 


Li 


INCREASING is the most accurate word to describe the 


progress of Le Petit Journal! 


Here are the facts about CIRCULATION: 


For the 6 months 
ending Sept. 30, 


1939 @eeeeeeeeoee eevee 


l 


85,437 
OAS. ccauscbacceu dec tee 


With our issue of Jan. 20, 1946, circulation in- 
creased again to a new all-time high of 174,586. 


Here are the facts about LINEAGE: 


Total National and 

Retail combined 

for the last quarter 
(13 wks.) 


1 
l 


G38 wi cc cecccceto'css Mmere 
945... eeeeececevese 200,807 


Add to these facts the INCREASE in newsstand sales at 
the amazing percentage of 99.97 — conclusive proof of high 


readership. 


Join the INCREASING number of successful advertisers (over 
1200 now) who are realizing the importance of using Le Petit 
Journal to deliver their French sales-messages to potential 
customers in the Province of Quebec who think, speak and 


buy in French. 


85% of Le Petit Journal's circulation is in the following 
centres: Montreal, Quebec City, Three Rivers, Chicoutimi, 
Riviere du Loup, Montmagny, Lévis, Grand’Mére, Thetford 
Mines, Victoriaville, Sorel, Drummondville, Joliette, St. Hya- 
cinthe, Joncquiére, Sherbrooke, Granby, St. Jean, Valleyfield, 
Shawinigan Falls, La Tuque, St. Jerome, Rouyn, Magog, 


Coaticook, Arvida, and Hull. 


Z 
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LE PETIT 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST 


wy 
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FRENCH WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


Member A.B.C. Ontario Representative, J. McGOEY, 21 King St. E., Toronto 
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16,631 workers, with value of pro- 
ducts (1943) $82,120,778. Toronto 
had 6,300 employees in this trade, 
value of products $31,356,884. For 
all Canada, total employees 25,- 
752, value of products $124,837,- 

Quebec’s textile production, 
now long established, has reached 
maturity, In the period from 1890 
to 1910, the industry suffered 
from ills common with a relative- 
ly new industry—constant chang- 
es, failures. In the 1921 collapse 
of prices, heavy losses also were 
suffered. From 1930 to 1937, the 
industry was beset with tariff 
uncertainties. . 


However, from 1930 to 1939, 
there was a marked development 
and expansion. Many millions of 
dollars were plowed into plant 
modernization, improvement. of 
equipment and properties. . One 
result was that when the war 
started, and Canada was largely 
cut off from ‘mported textile 
goods, the industry was able to 
step up its efforts and meet the 
tremendous demands for prod- 
ucts, both for military and civil- 
ian purposes. Production contin- 
ues at a high level, to meet de- 
ferred civilian needs, and also for 
needs of war-stricken countries. 


Wage and other costs have 
risen sharply, but there has been 
no increase jin prices. ‘The ‘Cana- 
dian Government has taken care 
of difference in present-day cot- 
ton prices, as compared with 
prices early in the war, and the 
high rate of operations has tend- 
ed to offset squeeze of higher 
wage costs. 

Problems Ahead 

The future holds some un- 
certainties. If tariff barriers are 
removed, as has been suggested, 
and the domestic industry has to 
meet competition from countries 
where wage and other costs are 
lower (once present world short- 
ages are corrected), the industry 
may be faced with the alterna- 
tives of lowering present wage 
rates, or closing down mills. 


A possibility is that Canadian 
textile production will be con- 
verted to mass-production output 
of a relatively few lines, and ex- 
port as well as domestic business 
in these lines actively sought. 
Such a change might involve 
temporary upset. 


In such matters as tariff and 


INVESTMENT 
. NOTES : 


TWO MONTREAL STOCK EX- 
CHANGE SEATS have been sold at 
$50,000, up $15,000 over previous 
sale a few weeks ago, and the high- 
est level since May 1, 1934. 

. * 


similar arrangements, Quebec 
province has only a limited voice. 
However, the industry in Quebec 
has reached a stage of maturity 
where adjustments may be pos- 
sible with a minimum of upset. 


Rayon Industry Centre 


Although Quebec has been im- 
portant for a long time as a cotton 
textile centre, development of 
such new lines as rayon and 
other artificial silk products has 
been relatively rapid. Chief 
centres are the Montreal area, the 
Eastern Townships and the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence. 

In the woollen and knit goods 
branch, one of the largest and 
oldest woollen mills in Canada— 
the Paton Manufacturing Co. 
plant—is located in Quebec. Re- 
gent Knitting Mills operates a 
modern mill at St. Jerome and 
Penman’s has a large factory at 
Ste. Hyacinthe. 

In some sections, such as Sher- 
brooke in the Eastern Townships 
area, the use of women in textile 
work has resulted in an actual 
shortage of female workers, des- 
pite the fact that release of men 
from war plants and military 
service recently has caused a tem- 
porary male unemployment prob- 
lem. In a number of cities and 
towns, textiles have become the 
mainstay of employment and ec- 
onomic stability. 

The Quebec Government has 
shown increasing attention to 
education for skilled work in tex- 
tile plants in the province. A 
score of arts and crafts schools to 
train for the textile industry have 
been set up. An even larger num- 
ber of vocational centres, where 
training can be had, have been 
developed, courses ranging from 
preliminary training to advanced 
work. Future expansion of edu- 
cational work in hosiery and 
woollens, also in textile chemis- 
try, is planned. 


CANADIAN CAR & FOUNDRY | 


CO. has notified the Montreal Stock 
Exchange it has purchased for re- 
demption 1,570 additional cumula- 
tive participating (redeemable) pre- 
ferred shares prior to notice of re- 
demption of all the issued prefer- 
ence shares dated Jan. 17, 1946. Bal- 
ance outstanding is reported at 266,- 
992 shares. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCEPTANCE 
CORP., LTD., has purchased Niagara 
Finance Co., Ltd., of Welland, Ont. 
The Niagara company will maintain 
its identity. 


JOLIETTE STEEL LTD. of 
Joliette, Que., producers of mangan- 
ese and alloy steel castings, an- 
nounce that complete control of the 
company has been acquired by Am- 
erican Brake Shoe Co. of New York. 
Present personnel will be retained 
and promotions and staff additions 
in Canada, are planned, it is stated. 

s s * 

CANADIAN FOOD PRODUCTS, 
LTD., 180,176 common shares and 
90,088 class “A” shares, have been 
admitted to the listed section of the 
Montreal Curb Market. 


* * = 


MONTREAL TELEGRAPH CO. 


revenue for 1945 was $169,059 ($168,-. 


760 in 1944), expenditures $166,069 
($165,819), balance at credit $71,715 
($48,960). The appeal taken by the 
Quebec Government against judg- 
ment dismissing its suit for $38,376 
corporation taxes was dismissed by 
the Supreme Court of Canada, with 
costs against the province. 
s * * 


MONTREAL STOCK EX- 
CHANGE AND MONTREAL CURB 
MARKET report industrial stock 
sales in January totalled 2,247,323 
shares, increase of 643,895 over De- 
cember, up 1,358,456 over January, 
1945, and highest total since Janu- 
ary, 1937. Mining trading, at 7,- 
364,246 shares, was about three 
times greater than in preceding 
month and at highest level since 
February, 1937. 

» oe 7 

ROGERS MAJESTIC LTD. sales 
office in Montreal has become dis- 
trict branch office for eastern Can- 
ada, it is announced by President 
R. M. Brophy. “Realizing the import- 
ance of Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces,” he said, “it has been de- 
cided to place increased emphasis 
oe the development of these mar- 

ets.” 


Public Utility Earnings 
Mexican Light & Power 
October: 1945 1944 


1,092,230 
854,879 
237,351 

10,300,735 

8,496,465 


% 
31.3 
23.8 


Gross earns. .. 
Oper. exps. ... 


Net earns. ..... 376,277 
Ten Months: 

Gross earns. ., 12,628,120 19.7 

Oper. exps. .... 9,748,046 


14.7 
Net earns. 2, 


$ 
1,434,612 
1,058,335 


880,074 1,804,270 59.6 

Operating results as shown in Canadian 

dollars are taken at average rates of ex- 

change. Gross earnings for 1945 reflect the 

increase in rates in force since June, while 

: ses include a 10% increase in wages 
ve since July. 


Brasilian Traction 
Nov. 1945 = Incr. 


; $ 5 
Gross earns, ... 5,672,792 4,977,321 140 
Oper. exps. .... 3,277,413 2,348,859 39.5 
**Net earns 


‘ 2,395,379 2,628,462 °8.8 
Eleven Months: 


Gross earns. .... 59,457,476 53,279,919 11.6 
Oper. exps. ..... 31,343,781 25,158,505 24.5 


26,113,695 28,121,141 °0.03 
se. 
**Subject to depreciation, amortization 


Quebec Triples 
Fishery Output 


The world food shortage dur- 
ing the war and the postwar 
period has stimulated Quebec’s 
fisheries production. Production 
in 1943 (latest complete» figures 
available) was close to $6 mil- 
lions as compared with around 
$2 millions in 1939. The 1943 in- 
crease over 1942 was 39%, chiefly 
due to higher prices rather than 
increase in catch. The sea fish- 
eries contributed over $5 millions 
of the 1943 total. Since then, pro- 
duction value has continued at 
expanded levels, with prices well 
above pre-war levels. 


Quantity of fish taken by Que- 
bec fishermen in 1943 totalled 
1,136,781 cwt. Capital investment 
of the fisheries of Quebec is 
nearly $314 millions, with slightly 
over one third of this invested in 
fish processing establishments. 


Cod is the chief fish in mar- 
keted value, making up more 
than half the total. Herring ac- 
counts for around 10%, mackerel 
about 5%. Salmon, lobster and 
smelt are also important. 


The more important sea fishing 
is centred mainly on the Gaspe 
Peninsula, in Bonaventure county 
and part of Saguenay. 


Over 100 establishments are 
maintained in the province for 
preparing fish. These include nine 
lobster canneries, 66 fish curing 
establishments, 19 fresh fish and 
freezing plants, seven reduction 
plants, one clam cannery, six | 
“other fish” canneries, 

The Quebec Government has 
encouraged establishments of co- 
operatives, ‘through substantial 
yearly grants. Previously fisher- 
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men sold their fish without grad- 
ing. Under the present system 
government inspectors examine 
and grade the catch. This has re- 
sulted in improved quality of fish 
marketed in the province and 
exported. 


Fisheries of the province are 
numbered among the most exten- 
sive in the world. Since 1922 the 
province has taken over super- 
vision of sea fisheries, formerly 
controlled by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. This ended previous 
dual authority, and now only the 
province may issue permits for 
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coastal fishing. The Dominion 
Government, however, still re- 
tains certain prerogatives con- 
cerning the conservation and re- 
production of fish. 


Beaudelair Planning 
Magnetometer Survey 


Arrangements have been complet- 
ed by Beaudelair Mines to conduct a 
magnetometer survey on its prop- 
erty comprising 23 claims in Du- 
fresnory twp., Que. The acreage is 
located about midway between 
Waite-Amulet on the west and Mac- 


om ee. Wee. ee | 


. 


ab 


Donald in the east. 

| Preliminary surface work dis- 
|closed a carbonatized zone with grab 
‘samples returning low gold values. 
|C. O. Stee is consulting engineer for 
foe company and D. M. Giachino is 
consulting geologist. Vincent Mining 
Corp. owns 500,000 shares of one 
{million shares outstanding. 


MONTREAL STOCK EX- 
CHANGE AND MONTREAL CURB 
MARKET reports that dividend 
payments in January by listings 
totalled $20,360,874 ($20,706,203 in 





‘January, 1945). 


ANUFACTURING profits are largely determined by geographical location in relation 
to raw materials, availability of good and plentiful labour, low-cost electrical power’ 
transportation. and proximity to markets. 


“Production Valley”? in Canada’s Province of Quebec, the 25,000 square miles served 
by The Shawinigan Water & Power Company and Quebec Power Company, has all of these 
advantages in abundance, and today is the home of some of North America’s largest indus- 
tries. They “discovered” Quebec and ‘“‘Production Valley” as one of the most economical 
and therefore profitable areas on the continent in which to locate. 


Any manufacturer or processor seeking a new, profitable location, is cordially invited 
to write for the booklet entitled “‘Quebec and the Markets of the World.” 
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Quebec, Producer of Half Dominion’s Power 
Relaxes After War Rush, Plans for Future 


Important to Canada’s past in- 
dustrial development, and offer- 
ing bright-promise for the future, 
jis Quebec province’s wealth in 
lelectric power resources—ample 
supplies at low costs, Develop- 
ment has shown an upward arc, 
particularly since World War I, 
with power development just 
ahead of industrial growth. 

Today Quebec is better situated 

than ever before as regards power 
supply, due in part to the expan- 
sion in turbine installation during 
World War II. Quebec central 
electric stations last year produc- 
ed nearly 60% of the total for all 
Canada, and consumption was 
well over 50% of all consumption 
in Canada, with balance exported, 
ichiefly to Ontario. 
End of the war has found can- 
ada with a surplus of power for 
sale, at least temporarily, but not 
a serious over-supply, even to the 
electric power companies. 

One of the biggest wartime de- 


ject scheduled for completion by 


the end of this year. 
Canadian International Paper 


'Co, plans a hydroelectric plant of 


300 h.p., with ultimate capacity of 
600 h.p., on Riverin River just 
above the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
scheduled to start operation by 
November. 

Gatineau Power Co. is con- 
structing a 36-mile transmission 
line, connecting with its trans- 
mission line at Calumet and ex- 
tending to St. Jerome. This com- 
pany also plans to install the fifth 
and final hydroelectric generating 
unit at its Farmers Rapids plant, 
adding 24,000 h.p. to present de- 
velopment, and to be ready for 
service late this year or early in 
1947. 

Quebec Hydro Commission has 
continued dredging operations in 
the Beauharnois canal, and plans 
extension of distributing facilities, 
particularly in northern mining 
areas. Changes are under way, 


compared with %6,811, .898,000 
kw.h. for all Canada. 
Production of central electric 
stations in the 11 months by prov- 
inces follows: 
Central Electric Output 
(Thousands of kilowatt hours ) 
11 Months: ae 


Prince Ed Island .. 
Nova Scotia 526,430 
542,328 


1944 
10,134 


New Brunswick .... 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 

Albe 
Briti 


498,: 495,137 
2,562,399 2,347,524 
36,811,898 37,109,631 
Price Key To Growth 

Quebec’s power resources have 
been a major factor in the prov- 
ince’s industrial and economic 
development. The timber re- 
sources of the Lake St. John and 
Saguenay region, the upper St. 
Maurice and the Gatineau and 
Lievre River valleys, never would 


tta 
sh Columbia ... 


464 cost power. 


north, Lake St. John flows into the 
Saguenay, which in turn is fed by 
the Shipshaw, ‘Perlbonka and 
other important rivers. Here are 
located the huge power plant of 
the Aluminum Co., Saguenay: 
'Power, Price Bros. & Co. and 


‘have reached their present state | Other, operators. 


of use, had it not been for close}. 


In the St. Maurice River area, 
proximity of immense resources 'S found one of the largest con- 
of power. 


‘centrations of electric energy in 
‘the world. Through construction 
Rapid development of Quebec’s | of the Gouin and subsidiary dams, 
mineral resources, in_ recent the flow of this river is regulated 
years, has been stimulated by low- ' to make possible the development 
Important electro- of more than two million’ h.p. 
chemical industries, aluminum| [n the Montreal region, the 
production, and other important! Beauharnois project has an in- 
activities have been made pos-| stalled capacity of nearly 700,000 
sible, to extent they have grown, /h.p, Nearby are the large Cedar 
by the power supply. The im-/Rapids plant and several smaller 
mense watershed from the Lau-|developments, while on Back 
rentians and the flow southward | River is the Montreal Island 
to the St. Lawrence creates num- | Power plant. 
erous waterpower sites of major In the eastern townships area 
importance, not only close to large 
industrial centres, but extremely 
economical to develop, 


These resources, while wide- 


development of a number of local 
spread, are centred mainly in cer- 


| industries. 


tain well defined districts. In the Along the Ottawa River are opment on the Lievre River. 


| 


‘are a number. of powtr projects, | 
\which, while smaller than those |located other power plants, The 
ito the north, have made possible |largest are Gatineau Power, Ot- 


| 


| 
/ 


Government, 
Municipal and Corporation 
Securities 


Business Established 1901 


REN#-T. LECLERC 


INCOR PORATED 


FREEBERT SNOW LAKE GOLD 
MINES reports a new development 
program being arranged for prop- 
tawa Valley Power, Chats Falls lerty in Snow Lake area, Man. Some 
and the Maclaren-Quebec devel-' 15.000 ft. of diamond drilling has 

been completed. 


velopments was the Shipshaw |Chiefly in transmission arrange- 
|project, with an installed rated | ments, and in rural extensions, by 
‘capacity of 1.2 millions h.p. Cost|Northern Quebec Power Co., 
of this was largely written off out |Shawinigan Water & Power Co., 
lof wartime revenues, hence the | Southern Canada Power Co. and 
development could be ‘closed|Aluminum Co. of Canada. 
down, for a time, either in part or Plan New Storage Dam — 
entire, without serious loss. | Quebec Streams Commission, 
The present surplus is relatively | Which controls 28 reservoirs on 
not large. Increased power pur- Various rivers in the province, 
chases by pulp and paper and | has surveyed the storage possibili- 
other industries will tend to off-|ties of Lake Dozois, adjacent to 
set elimination of sales for war |Grand Lake Victoria, upper Ot- 


‘| don’t have much to do 


Weer HER you are sell- 
ing bonds or biscuits it is 
not so much the number of 
people who read your ad- 


purposes, At present about three 
|quarters of a million h.p. is avail- 
jable for new industrial develop- 
ment. Expansion of electrochemi- 
cal industries, together with prob- 


tawa River, and plans starting 
storage works soon. — 

An outstanding feature of Que- | 
bec power development ‘has been | 
construction by, or under thé con- | 


with Cotton’... 


vertisement as the return for 
your advertising investment 
that counts. 

In Quebec City there are 
over 3,000 English-speak- 
ing families well above 
the average in purchas- 
ing power, served ex- 
clusively by the Chronicle- 


able increase in usage in nonfer- | trol of the Quebec Streams Com- 
rous metal production, is likely | ™ission, of storage dams to regu- 
'to whittle down the surplus over Jate and ‘augment the flow of 
ithe next few years. ees so as to a increase | 
available power. This commission | 

Repair Work Under Way was created in 1910, with author- 

_ Actually, end of wartime de-/ity to make recommendations as 
mands has been welcomed by the|to controls over the province's 
power industry. For five years, | water resources, to construct stor- 
power resources and acilitienipge dams and operate them and 


says Mr. Winterbotham 


Telegraph. Many advertis- 
ing campaigns fall short of 
success because this bi 
buying group is overloo 


ere strained to the utmost to 
meet emergency. requirements. As 
a result, utility. systems were 
badly in need of maintenance 
work, repairs, general check-ups; 


to-undertake direct production of 
power. The commission has been 
responsible for electrical power 
service to a number of outlying 
areas not previously served, 


and ‘these important jobs are now 
under way. In general, condition 
of properties has been found bet~} 
ter than had been expected, intacte 
view of «the ‘strain’ of thi Evis ae yrolline body for all 
years. ste hak Sa ee publieserviees, and “public utility 

One result.of' the war Was ex- pente clges PUnder legislation ef- 
tension of ¢he “guid” sy , tolfeetive Sept. 1,' 045, the Public | 
connect the various Jeading:power Service Board’ wag abolished, and 
systems in Quebec, and’ also for \its’ authority’ afd duties were 
connection. with power lines in delegated to two boards—the Pro- 
Ontario, As a result, surplus /yfncial Transportation and Com- 
power from any section.can be | munication Board and the Provin- 
ain yeu to other. areas where lcial Electricity Board. The task of 
jneeded, and maximum operating |expropriations, formerly assigned 
efficiency, and savings in costs,|to the Public Service Board, has 
achieved.» ” wns reverted to the judges of the 

During the past year, there. has |Superior Court. 
been little hydroelectric expan-/* The new. Transportation and 
sion in Quebec. Extensions car-|Communication Board deals with 
ried out, or planned for this year, | sich public services as telegraphs, | 
are confined to sections of the | telephones, railways, tramways or | 


Govt, Regulations Changed 

‘From 1940 up to last year, the 
"s Public Service Board 

“as, an arbitration, super- 


There is no doubt about it 
... the Chronicle-Telegraph 
can give you the best, most» 
thorough coverage in the 
ENGLISH MARKET “of 
Quebec City. 


Net Paid Circulation 


2-400 


6 mos, ended Sept. 30, 1945. 
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DASTUR GOLD MINES reports 
a substantial amount of capital sub- 
scribed by American interests to 


|province not connected with the | navigation, auto bus, taxis, deliv- 


icentral grid system. 
The Lower St. Lawrence Power 
Co. has undertaken a 6,000-h.p. 


| 


| 


ery cars, drive-yourself services, 


items, production, transmission, 


finance completion of drilling pro- |hydroelectri¢- development under }distribution or sale of gas, steam, 


gram on its 12 claims in Dasserat 
twp., Que. 


DUPUIS’ 


RAYMOND DUPUIS, President 


a head of 77 ft. on Metis River, one 


DEPARTMENT 
STORE 


865 
St. Catherine St. E. 
Montreal 


A. J. DUGAL, V.P. & Man. Dir. 


Serving the public 
since 1868. 


Mail 
Order 
Division 
780 


Brewster St. 
Montreal 


|water, heat, light or power pro- 


duced, othcrwise than by. elec- 
tricity. The Electricity Board is 
charged with similar functions in 
connection with electric power 
development and distribution. 
Quebec Biggest. Producer 
Quebec’s hydroelectric capacity 
is more than that of all Canada 
only a few years before the war. 
Turbine installations in the proy- 
jince at end of 1944 (latest figures 
available) ‘totalled 5,848,022 h-p., 
or more than double Ontario’s 
total of 2,673,443 h.p. and compar- 
ling with 10,283,213 h.p. for all 
Canada. In 1939, Quebec’s turbine 
installation was 4,084,763 h.p., all 
Canada’s 8,289,212 h.p. 
During the first 11 months of 


1945, production of electricity by |. 


central electric stations (which 
produce power for sale) totalled 
21,450,270,000 kilowatt hours as 

MACLEOD-COCKSHUTT GOLD 
MINES is planning to resume pro- 
duction and has positive ore re- 
serves above seventh level of 513,- 
000 tons averaging 0.225 oz, ac- 
cording to report for year ended 
Sept. 30, 1945. 

Total positive and known ore 
sources on deeper levels is esti- 
mated at 3% years’ ore supply. 
Based on output of 1,000 tons a 
day mined, this represents a mill- 
ing rate of some 670 tons a day due 
to hand and mechanieal sorting. No. 
2 shaft has been deepened 200 ft. 
below llth level, while diamond 
drilling and partial drifting on four 
new levels show total ore lengths 
of 6,160 ft. across 13.24 ft. averag- 
ing 0.199 oz. (cut) grade.. 

INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Sept, 30: 1945 1944 
Bullion recov. $729,920 $1,586,311 
ee Marketing . 9,008 19,806 

et production 720,912 
Less: Oper. exps 883,411 
Oper. profit 
Add: Sundry rev, ... 

Less: Deprec. 

Extra devel. 

Def. devel. w/o .... 

Prov. for taxes ... 

Add: Tax adjust. .... 

Net profit 

Less: Divids. 

Deficit for year 109, 
tAdjustment of provision for 1944 Dom. 

income and excess profits taxes, since 1944 

taxable income is eliminated by applica- 

= portion of loss for 1945, 

*Loss, 

Earned per Share . d$0.103 $0.012 

Paid 0.05 0.05 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 

30: 1945 1 
$153,714 
30 


944 
$451,574 


& wuppiles 233,970 
. ou see” ” 
Total Seer assets... 893,566 
Prep. & def. ghgs. .. 

Def,. develop. 


+ de 
Inveatments 


3 

Total curr. Hab. .... 
Capital stock 2 
| Earned surplus 

| After depr. of ..., 

Working capital ..... 


| 


yin 


OPERATING STATISTICS 


Tons milled 
Av. recovery 

Ore reserves, tons .., 
Grade ($38.50 gold) 


*To April 15. 


| waterworks systems, sewer sys- | 





| 
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But cotton has plenty to do with him though he doesn’t realize it. He's 


forgotten his smart business shirt, made of cotton, but then that’s sort of... er 
... well, “everydayish”. 


And that's just the point. Cotton plays a major part in our everyday lives 
though we seldom realize it. Take Winterbotham for instance. Besides his 
shirt he’s wearing a tie, lined with cotton. His suit is lined with cotton and the 
pockets are made of it. His underwear is cotton; so are his handkerchiefs and 
his socks. His shoe-laces are cotton; his shoes are even stitched with real 
tough cotton thread. His window drapes are heavy crash cotton, the tapes 
and cords of his venetian blinds are cotton. Those binders in his office are 
cotton-covered and the oilcloth cover over his dictaphone has a cotton base. 
Mr. Winterbotham has plenty to do with his telephone . . . and its wires are 
all insulated with cotton. His secretary uses a cotton typewriter ribbon and 


Johnny, the office boy, even uses a cotton wiping cloth to dust over Mr. 
Winterbotham’s desk in the mornings. 


Yes, cotton has plenty to do with Mr. Winterbotham, as it has to do with 
all of. us: as 


That is why Dominion Textile is proud to be part of an industry which is 
important to Canada and Canadians, not only as an integral part of our 


national economy, paying millions of dollars in wages per year, but as a 
vital factor in our everyday living.. 


~ 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED 


Makers of Cotton Products For All Domestic and Industrial Uses 


Including Such Famous Lines As 


Magog Fastest Fabrics — Colonial Sheets & Pillow Slips — Prue Yarns 


“COTTON — THE MASTER FABRIC” 





Planes to Help Quebec Develop 
Vast Iron and Other Resources 


Few areas anywhere have ex- 
perienced during the last three 
decades as sharp a rate of growth 
in mineral production as Quebec 
Province. Production value has 
jumped tenfold, and present in- 
dications are that real develop- 
ment of Quebec mining is just 
starting. 

Latest major undertaking is 
pending exploitation in northern 
Quebec of important iron ore dis- 
coveries—a project expected to be 
one of the biggest current mining 
operations in North America. 

A concession has been granted 
to Hollinger North Shore Explor- 


ation Co. embracing 3,900 square 
miles for an exploration period 
lasting until 1958, by which time 
|Hollinger interests must have the 
‘ground in production and must 
reduce to and operate an area of 
300 square miles. Associated in 
the development are the Hollin- 
ger Gold interests and the Hanna 
C»., which controls 25 producing 
iron mines in the United States 
and has been in business for 75 
years. 

The program in the iron ore 
project includes. not only mine 
development, but the building of 
350 miles of railway, development 


DOES A FINANCIAL REORGANIZATION — 
RAISING NEW CAPITAL 
FIGURE IN YOUR POST-WAR PLANS? 


If you have a project-which requires NEW CAPITAL 


if you need a 


dependable FINANCIAL 


ORGANIZATION to raise this new capital, we cor- 
dially invite you to discuss your problems with a 
member of our firm — a well-known financial 
organization of ‘the Province of Quebec. 
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of Hamilton Falls for hydre 
power and provision of docks, 
towns, hospitals and other com- 
munity enterprises. Expenditures 
totalling at least $200 millions are 
reported involved in initial 
stages of the new development. 

The Quebec concession adjoins 
a concession, also under Hollin- 
ger control, in adjoining Labra- 
dor, under the name of the Lab- 
rador Mining .& Exploration Co. 
The iron ore deposits occur ina 
great belt of Late Proterozoic 
sediments known as the Labra- 
dor trough. This extends south- 
ward 350 miles from Ungava Bay 
and averages 30 miles in width. 
As the Quebec portion of. the 
trough lies northward of the part 
in Labrador, a railway line from 
the St. Lawrence River is likely 
to :follow the Romaine River 
through Quebec, traverse a sec- 
tion of Labrador and then re- 
enter Quebec. 

The ore so far uncovered has 
been of exceptionally high grade, 
and early exploration work prom- 
ises a large supply. In addition to 
iron, other metals have been 
found occurring in the district, 
and these also are likely to be 
developed. Quebec officials re- 
vealed that: ‘other responsible 
mining companies: have applied 
for concessions north of.the Hol- 
linger concession. 

Airplanes will transport equip- 
ment and supplies, especially dur- 
ing early stages of the work. An 
air field is to be opened up in 
the area, capable of accommodat- 
ing heavy craft. 

Large-scale mining in Quebec 
Province has been a comparative- 
ly recent development—but since 
it began, growth has been excep- 
tionally rapid. In the first year 
of World War I, Quebec’s 
mineral output was less than $12 
millions. During World War II 
average production was.up some 
1,650% over that figure. 

Since 1918 chief activity has 
been in the province’s “Valley. of 
Gold,” a fabulously rich 100 
miles of gold-bearing area 
stretching from the Ontario bor- 
der through Rouyn, Cadillac, Mal- 
artic, Siscoe, Bourlamaque, Pas- 
calis, Louvicourt, Vauquelin and 
Pershing ‘Townships, Most of 
Quebec’s producing metal mines 
have been within this 6,00 
square-mile area—100 miles | 
and 50 miles wide. 

A survey of this section of the 
Pong mining industry shows 
tHat the province boasts some of 
the greatest gold and base metal 
operations in Canada, Besides 
that, the recent diamond drilling 
boom, which has been more evi- 
dent in Quebec than in any other 
province, has provided a substan- 
tial number.of prospective new 
mines—base metal and gold mine 

Many Good Prospects 

Working eastward from the 
Ontario-Quebec: boundary, it ap- 
pears likely that two new gold 
mines will be developed before 
Rouyn is reached . . . the Arnt- 
field and Wasa Lake properties 
near the producing Francoeur. 
The main producing part of the 
Rouyn area lies just north of the 
great Cadillac-Malartic break and 
the past year has shown many 
new mines there. In addition to 
the producers, Noranda, Waite 
Amulet; Powell Rouyn, Senator, 
Stadacona, Rouyn has just as 
numerous. a list of prospects 
which appear to be “coming pro- 
ducers.” 
with its indications of great ton- 


nages of copper-gold ore. There 


are numercus new gold properties 
—Anglo-Rouyn, Donalda, Elder, 
Habitant, etc. Other base metals 
—MacDonald Mines, Joliet-Que- 
bee and Lake Dufault—are work- 
ing to establish further base 
metals mines, if possible. 

In the eastern part of Rouyn 
on the Cadillac-Malartic break, 
Rouyn Merger, Heva Cadillac and 
Hosco are all putting down to 
shafts to.open up indicated ore 
bodies. Farther east, Cadillac, 
hard hit by the war, is enjoying 
a marked revival. O’Brien Cadil- 
lac was the only producer to sur- 
vive the war but the area has 


bright prospects—with mills—in |’ 


Alger, Central Cadillac, Pandora 
Cadillac. A little farther to the 
southeast, in Malartic, East Am- 
phi, Norbenite, Parbec, National 
Malartic, have indicated suffici- 
ent to suggest coming producers, 
while there’ are numerous other 
prospects whert results have been 
particularly encouraging. | 

Rival Rouyn “Finds” 

In the Siscoe-Lamaque’ area, a 
little farther to the east, new dis- 
eoveries have been rivalling those 
of the Rouyn area both in size 
and number. Outstanding ‘discov- 
ery has been the coppér-gold- 
zine-silver deposits of the East 
Sullivan . property. .Aumaque, 
Louvicourt Goldfield, Lapaska, 
New Bidlamaque, Formaque, etc., 


PORTO RICO POWER CO. pre- 
ferred stockholders, through an ac- 
tion taken by McMaster University, 
have won ‘the right to share with 
common stockholders in the surplus 
of the company..Montreal Trust Co., 
as liquidator, has been ordered to 
distribute a fund of $500,000 to pre- 
ferred stockholders at rate of $50 
for each preferred share, also pre- 
ferred stock will receive pro rata 
distribution with the common stock 
of other assets available for distri- 
bution. One estimate indicates that 
this will amount to over $25 a share 
more. Contention that preferred 
shareholders were entitled to share 
equally with common. shareholders 
in dividends was disallowed, how- 
ever. The Quebec Superior Court 
had ruled against the preferred 
stock plea, but the Quebec Court of 
Appeals later reversed this decision. 
and the appellate court ruling has 
now been sustained by the Supreme 


Court of Canada.» 


have interesting gold properties, 
in the immediate area, while 
northeast, Coutnor is expected to 
produce again. Pascalis, nearby, 
also looks like a potential pro- 
ducer. 

Bevcourt, Buffadison and Reg- 
court in eastern Louvicourt have 
all made discoveries. A big pro- 
gram of work is under way at the 
nearby Vicour property. Vau- | 
quelin twp., next to the east, | 
shows a number of encouraging | 
prospects while Pershing, next | 
east, has outstanding prospects in 
Croinor and Pershon. 

All the good gold properties are | 
not along the main belt. In the | 
Mud Lake area, Belleterre is one | 
of the province’s best gold mines 
and in Aubelle Mines, the area 
has another drill-indicated mine. 
The drilling boom continues at 
high levels and it is quite possible 
that mine-finding will be main- 
tained at the same rate in the 
province for some time to come. 


Horne Was Pioneer 


Real growth in gold production 
started shortly after World War 
I when Edmund Horne staked 
séveral claims in Rouyn Town- 
ship. Noranda Mines acquired the 
Horne claims and within six years, 
the Horne discovery had become 
one of Canada’s leading copper 
and gold mines. 

This started increased interest 
in the area, and development of 
the Rouyn-Harricana districts 
with over a score of mines yield- 
ing copper, gold, silver, zinc, iron 
pyrites. and selenium. In more 
recent years many other mines 
have been opened up in the dis- 
trict. The copper in the area also 
carries gold. From a production 
of less than 2.7 million pounds of 
copper in 1926, output rose to a 
peak of well over 100 million 
pounds. 

During the war, particular at- 
tention was given to production 
of metals needed for war pur- 


poses, and a number of deposits 
were developed with this aim. 
Labor shortages tended to reduce 
output of gold. With labor condi- 
tions now easing, and ‘with in- 
creased public interest in mining, 
numerous new deposits have been 
explored more fully, and there is 
promise of expanding production 
ahead. 

Among less widely known min- 
erals developed in Quebec re- 
cently are feldspar and brucite. 
Feldspar is now being produced 
in Quebec, sent to grinding mills 
in Buckingham, and ground spar 
is provided to the Canadian cera- 
mic trade. At Wakefield, brucite 
is mined and milled, then shipped 
to the plant of Canadian Refrac- 
tories at Kilmar for ‘production of 
refractory brick. Brucite also is a 
source of magnesium metal, but 
only experimental production of 
magnesium has been recorded 
from this source. 


Biggest Asbestos Centre 

Most important of nonmetallic 
minerals is asbestos. In Quebec 
lies the world’s greatest asbestos 
producing area. Mines in the 
Eastern Townships area, some in 
operation since 1878, are unique 
in that they can produce almost 
every type of asbestos fibre, and 
promise longer life than any as- 
bestos-producing area known. 
Bulk of asbestos output is export- 
ed to United States, England and 
other countries. Asbestos produc- 
tion in 1945 showed an increase of 
10% over previous year. 

Potential mineral wealth of 
Quebec is believed only scratched. 
An important role is likely to be 
played by the airplane in opening 
up areas hitherto relatively in- 
accessible. 

The Quebec Government has 
been giving increasing attention 
to mining development. It’s pro- 
gram includes training for mine 
work and for prospecting, build- 
ing up of a large staff of geologists 


A combination of the choicest 
qualities of the best tobaccos, 
Piccadilly Smoking Mixture,made 
in Canada, inherits the London 
tradition of perfection in Pipe 
Tobacco, Try it to-day! 


and other experts, survey work, 
etc. New roads to mining areas 
also are planned, also draining of 
peat bogs in regions where min- 
eral deposits exist. 

Although not strictly a mining 


It wasn’t flat 


There is Quemont, | 


\ 


Ir was impossible to get a global pic- 
ture when the “known” world was 


flat as a pancake. 
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enterprise, production of alumi-;low-cost power is important in 
num ingots has become a maior | produsisie metallic alumina, and 
enterprise in Quebec. The bauxite |aluminum, and Quebec’s power 
ore used comes from South Am-/} wealth has resulted in develop- 
erica, but the smelting and proces- |ment of the province as a major 
sing is done in Quebec. Ample! world production centre. 


—— ———— 


—It could be that trade between coun- 
tries will be in ideas and methods ine 
stead of materials and produtts. 


—Ilt could be that ‘distribution cost 


In each succeeding age, even flights 
of fancy are tethered to the principles 
known at the time. The transportation 
expert of stage-coach days saw the 
ultimate in speed inseparably linked 
with the horse. Then the steam engine 
upset his calculations. . . . Before the 
airplane, the movement of men and 
materials had to be calculated on the 
basis of surface travel. Then the dis- 
covery of the principle of flight changed 
all that. . . . Today, a new factor 
which is likely to change the face of 
political economy must be made a part 
of modern world thinking. 


: Synthetics—the new factor 


Many present-day theories of trade, 
trade balances, world commerce, nat- 
ural resources and distribution are 


based on principles evolved before this 
factor of synthetics development be- 
came such a potent force. Now, new 
calculations must be made. 

Already, it is well established that 
the need for a given material can, in 
many cases, be more accurately met by 
synthetics than by Nature’s raw prod- 
ucts. That means climate and soil have 
lost some of their age-old power and 
influence. 


‘What are the possibilities? 
Thus, with dependence on natural re- 
sources modified, the steady advance in 
the employment of the synthetics prin- 
ciple brings up certain logical pos- 
sibilities : 

—Ilt could be that natural resources 
will fade in importance. 
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(that perennial whipping boy) will lose 
its significance, by having synthetics 
production take place in relation to 
markets. , 


—It could be that the wealth of nations 
might be reckoned in terms of what its 
producers have in their heads instead 
of what the land has in the ground. 


The larger view 


It is this type of thinking that moti- 
vates the planning and research work 
at Celanese laboratories. The men and 
women ‘engaged in the endeavor have 
their sights set on a goal greater than 
mere product improvement. They rec- 
ognize that they are custodians of a 
principle which, in man’s hands, can 
alter the economic picture for the good 
of mankind. 
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Religious Institutions, Private Blocs 


Aid Quebec Operate Social Services 


Objections from Quebec prov- 
ince to centralization of social 
service responsibility at Ottawa 
spring, in part, from the particu- 
lar setup in social work found in 
the province. 

Quebec is unique in that an 
unusually large proportion of 
social service activities is car- 
ried on by religious and private 
organizations. Religious institu- 
tions particularly have played an 
important role, aided by the pro- 
vincial and local governments, In 
Montreal a number of the largest 


hospitals are maintained by pri- 
vate donations. In the past, funds 
provided by individuals for char- 
itable work have been higher 
an in any other part of Canada. 
At one time the social service 
work was relatively a simple 
setup. In the old days the seign- 
eurs in the province looked after 
their tenants when times were 
hard, and various church par- 
ishes and family groups also 
looked after their own needy. 
Disappearance of the seign- 
eury system, and rise of industry 


in the province, changed the pic- 
ture. Private contributions were 
called upon to a greater extent. 
In the depression of the thirties 
local and provincial governments 
found aid to the needy a major 
problem, 
Levy Amusement Tax 

Despite the fact that govern- 
ment aid to charitable work has 
increased, much still is done pri- 
vately. This has been restricted 
of late years, however, by heavy 
taxes on the large income group 
and the decline in investment in- 


WHAT’S NEW IN BUSINESS 


B & M Electronics 


will be the trade name on a new 
line of self-contained electronic 
phonographs, made by Brand & 
Millen Ltd. This new Canadian 


| company expects to have the first 


machine off the assembly line by 


| March. Turntable, amplifier and 
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speaker will all be housed in a 
small mantel-sized wooden cabinet. 
New features of the machine in- 
clude a spring-mounted turntable 
panel to cut out vibrations in the 
speaker- and the pick-up arm 
mounted on a rigid metal panel to 
prevent the needle from. shifting 
on the record. The company’s plant 
is 16,000 sq. ft. of leased factory 
space in the Small Arms plant near 
Long Branch, Ont. President of the 
company is Paul M. Brand, vice- 
president T. I. Millen, both electrical 
engineers formerly associated with 
Rogers Majestic Ltd. secretary- 
treasurer is H. Lahman. New 
fluorescent lighting devices and 
electronic controls are two projects 
now under way in the company’s 
experimental laboratory. 
o . o 


Moving Sidewalks 


first appeared at the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1893, and they were 
picked up by the Berlin Industrial 
Exposition in 1896 and the 1900 
Paris Exposition. Now reports from 
Moscow indicate that Kiev in the 
Ukraine plans five lines of moving 
sidewalks — four to connect vari- 
ous city districts with the central 
underground; the fifth, about two 
kilometres long, to connect the cen- 
tral park and the centre of town. 
Subway passenger conveyors of this 
type should cost about one tenth 
the price of an underground rail- 
way of equal length, and surface 
conveyors should be still cheaper. 
= = ~ 


125 Years of Work 


for 1,000 men producing 1 million 
tons of coal annually is the esti- 
mated content of a new area of 
virgin coal being opened up at Not- 
tingham, England. The shaft, to be 
completed by the end of 1948, is ex- 
pected to cost £1.5 millions, and the 
plant will contain some of the 
world’s most modern mine ma- 
chinery, Proved coal is reported at 
125 million tons. 


Oo Bes 


$100,000 Addition 


to the Canada Metal Co. plant, To- 
ronto, is under construction to pro- 
vide facilities for the manufacture 
of metal oxides. Principal product 
will be a type of lead oxide for stor- 
age batteries not before made in 
Canada. Annual volume at the out- 
set is estimated at 5,000 tons. Em- 
ploying-abr “it 25 persons, the plant 
is Fto open next fall, if 
equipment’ can be obtained on 
schedule, 


s o s 
Railway y, Automats 
are promised ‘soon by Britain's 
Great Western Railway. Inserting 
6d. (10 cents) or 1s. (20 cents) in 
the slot will bring the hungry 
passenger sandwiches, salads, fruit, 
candy, cakes or cigarettes when. the 
new equipment is added to buffet 
cars. Plans call for.stand-up count- 
ers in front of big observation 
windows for’those choosing the 
automatic servicé. 

* * * 


150,000 Prefab Houses 


every 12 months could be turned out 
by 150 U.S. concerns now making or 
planning to make them, the Com- 
merce Department’s construction 
division reports from Washington. 
Included in the 150-firm total is a 
complete range of the product, 
from fully factory-built down to 
ready-made compcnents. The 150,- 
000 capacity estimate is based on 
ample supplies; and capacity in 
1946, were inventories higher, might 
reach 100,000. Prices run from $2,000 
to $6,000, exclusive of site. 
* * * 


*$100,000-a-Mile’’ Road 

is what some engineering experts 
call the new 83-mile Hope-Prince- 
ton highway under construction in 
B. C. For its length there will be 
no costlier project, it is said; in 
some places the terrain is expected 
to bring costs up to the $100,000-a- 
mile figure. Anderson Construction 
Co., Fort William, Ont., has the con- 
tract at about $2,892,000. 

” 


Marvinal Resin 


will be turned out,at the rate of 11 
million Ib. yearly when a new $1.5 
million plastic plant is erected by 
the Plastics and Chemicals Division, 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, 
Md. Just authorized by the board, 
the new plant will manufacture raw 
material for use in multi-colored 
wire insulation, transparent garden 
hose, hospital sheeting, wrist-watch 
straps, woven fabrics, handbags, 
large meteorological-type balloons, 
tubes, serving trays, surgeons’ and 
industrial gloves, “rubber” heels. 


& s * 
Faster Cooking 


is promised by a radically new 
automatic gas-burning deep fat fry- 
er for use, in commercial and in- 
stitutional kitchens. The fryer, a 
Canadian invention, is still under- 
going minor adjustments to the two 
pilot models now being tested; but 
will be in production by April, 
manufacturers hope. So simple in 
operation, the fryer is said to make 
it easy for the greenest cook to pre- 
pare 750 portions of chicken an hour. 
Principle involved is the holding 
of a constant concentration of heat 
and adjustment of cooking time by 
an automatic device correct to the 
last second. Market price is esti- 
mated at $550, tax included. The 
mated at $550, tax included. 


Building Material Prices 

soon will move higher, manufac- 
turers and jobbers expect. They 
look for substantial Prices Board 
adjustment on some key items in 
short supply. A large and repre- 
sentative:number of such firms, The 


Financial Post learns, recently has 
moved to eliminate firm quotations 
meanwhile. Typical is a circular 
letter to customers of Canada Build- 
ing Materials Ltd., Toronto: “Ow- 
ing to the change in conditions of 
sale by-ananufacturers of building 
materials, we are compelled to alter 
our terms of sale on same. Please 
be advised that on and after this 
date (Feb. 5) our quotation and 
acceptance of orders for future 
sales will be at the price in effect 
on the date of delivery.” 


Manufacturers of products that | 


are either completely new or are 
being made in Canada for the first 
time are invited to contribute to 
this column. Describe the prod- 
uct, state its purpose, outline in 
what respects it is new, and indi- 
cate its significance to its field. 
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come of religious institutions. 

In 1921 the provincial govern- 
ment took an important step to- 
ward assuming charity responsi- 
bilities by passage of the Public 
Charities Act. Under this act the 
province pays one third of the 
total cost of maintenance of 
needy persons in public charit- 
able institutions, the.local muni- 
cipality pays one third and the 
remaining third is paid by the 
institution. In other provinces 
the more common practice is 
sharing of total cost between the 
province and municipality. 

Municipalities collect the 
money for such work by 2 10% 
amusement tax. Half the’ pro- 
ceeds go to the municipal chari- 
ties fund, half to the provincial 
public charities fund. The pro- 
vincial fund is further increased 
by levies on licenses for places 
of amusement and race-courses; 
entry duties at race meetings; 
registration fees for apparatus 
employed in making bets or 
wagers on race courses, and the 
duties imposed on these bets and 
wagers. 

Meals Are Taxed 


The province also imposes a 
tax of 5% on each meal of 60 
cents or more at restaurants. In 


‘addition, the provincial treasurer 


was authorized in 1929 to con- 
tribute to the charities fund a 
sum of $1 million annually out of 
the net revenue of the Quebec 
Liquor Commission. From these 
sources the Charities Fund gets 
between $4 millions and $5 mil- 
lions a year. In past years a large 
proportion of this amount has 
come from vacationists who vis- 
ited the larger Quebec cities to 
attend the races or to patronize 
liquor stores. 
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Besides assuming a portion of 
the hospital accommodation. of 
indigents, the Government guar- 
antees the interest and sinking 
funds on loans contracted by 
charitable institutions. 
44 expenditures of the Public 
Charities Fund exceeded $7 mil- 


Modern bow launching methods are used at the up-to-date shipyards ‘of Marine Industries 
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lions, or $2.8 millions in excess 
of revenue. Since July 1, 1939, 
annual deficits have been carried 
to ordinary expenditure of the 
province. 

Since 1936 the province also 
has had an old age pension plan 


operated in accordance with the 


{Federal plan of 1927. The Fed- 
eral Government contributed 
| 50% of the amount paid out by 
| the province up to 1931, and 75% 


| since then. Since 1937 the prov- 


ince also has operated a pensions 
for the blind plan, with the Do- 
minion paying 75% of costs. 


A young, vigorous country, bountifully supplied with natural 


resources and rich in the industry of her people, Canada produces vastly 


more goods and materials than she can use. The products of her fields, 


forests, factories and mines, beyond those required within her own 


borders, must find markets in other parts of the world. Great fleets 


of cargo ships and deep; open waterways are indispensable to Canada 
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family of nations. 


if she is to retain her proper and prosperous place among the great 


Marine Industries Limited at Sorel, Quebec, has facilities which 
are essential to Canada’s greatness, With immense shipyards, the 


longest marine railway in the world, a great variety of dredging equip- 


. ment, plus a wealth of experience and know-how, Marine Industries 


Limited is particularly well qualified to serve this Dominion in any, 


capacity relating to ship building, ship repairing or dredging. 
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Quebec Agriculture Key Factor 


In Feeding War, Postwar World 


Quebec generally is classed as with the province ranking high in |duction in 1945 was 15% of the 


an “industrial” rather than farm- | dairy production, maple products 
ing province. During the war,|and other farm output as well as 
however, it played a prominent '!in field crops. 
role as a food producer for United} During the war years, despite 
Nations needs; and it continues tojlabor shortages, Quebec main- 
hold importance for its agricultur- | tained farm output at a relatively 
al output in the present period of j high level—a factor of consider- 
world food shortages. ;able importance in the war. 
More than 15°¢ of value of all- |Future production is expected to 
Canada agricultural production is | increase, as manpower and mach- 
centred in Quebec. At times the |inery supplies become more 
proportion has been considerably | abundant. 
higher, particularly during peri-| In field crops alone, despite the 
ods when western wheat demand | fact that acreage sown is much 
was relatively low. For Quebec's |less than acreages in the Prairie 
farm production is diversified, | Proviness. value of Quebec’s pro- 
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total for all Canada. A decline in 
values from 1944 was due chiefly 
to lower value output for potato, 
turnip and sugar beet crops. 
The comparison for Quebec is 
all.the more striking when it is 
considered that big wheat crops 
and relatively high wheat prices 
have jumped the totals for the 


|Prairie Provinces sharply in re- 


cent years. How Quebec compares 
with other provinces in field crop 
production the last two years is 


shown in the following table: 
Value of Field Crops 
(Thousands of dollars) 
1945 1944 % Change 
18,248 +3 


—6 
—10 
—2 


Canada .... 1,098,859 1,321,308 


Leads as Hay Producer 


High ranking among field crops 
produced in Quebec are hay and 
clover, oats and potatoes. The hay 
and clover crop last year brought 
$90,940,000. Quebec is far the 
leading producer of this crop, On- 
tario, in second place, having a 
1945 total of $69,552,000. 

Quebec field crops have contri- 
buted to its high ranking position 
as a dairy products province. 
Nearly 30% of all dairy produc- 
tion in Canada is centred in Que- 
bec. In 1944, this branch of farm- 
ing activity brought Quebec farm- 
ers nearly $108 millions. 

In creamery and dairy butter, 
Quebec leads all other provinces; 
and it is second only to Ontario 
in cheese output. The war has 
given a sharp impetus to dairy 
production in Quebec. The prov- 
ince also is in the front rank in 
egg output. 

In livestock, Quebec vies with 
Ontario for first place. In recent 
years, hog production has been 
steadily moving up, with the prov- 
ince playing a leading role in sup- 
plying hogs to packers for filling 
of Canada’s bacon export com- 
mitments, 

Quebec holds first place in out- 
put of flax fibre. In recent years 
more than a score of flax process- 
ing plants have sprung. up in the 
province. 

Fruit and vegetable production 
was augmented in the war years 
by increase in home gardeningy 
Some 80 commercial canning fae-- 
tories operate in-the province. In 
addition, there were (in 1944): 
1,775 holders of permits for dom+ 
estic canning, exclusive of thé 
commercial canning plants. These 
permit holders canned on the 
farms fruits, vegetables and meats 
for commercial purposes, to total 


value of $656,201, in 1944, an in- 
crease of 41.8% over 1943. 
In recent years, beet sugar pro- 


‘Iduction has grown in importance 


in the province. The Government 
has established at St. Hilaire a 
new sugar beet refinery, which 
has become an important producer 
of sugar. 

In maple sugar, Quebec is by far 
the outstanding producer. In 1945, 
it produced 1,804,000 pounds of 
maple sugar out of the all-Canada 
total of 1,920,000 pounds. Output 
of maple syrup in 1945 totalled 
1,203,000 galions, the all-Canada 
total 1,338,000 gallons. Gross farm 
value of Quebec’s maple sugar 
output last year was $469,000, 
gross farm value of its maple 
syrup output $3,549,000. 

Quebec has been giving increas- 
ing attention to keeping men on 
the farms. During the ’20’s there 
was a heavy movement (as was 


‘jcommon elsewhere) from the 


farms to the cities. The province, 
to halt this movement, gave in- 
creased attention to improving the 
lot of the people in rural com- 
munities, and as a result the city- 
ward trek was halted. In the war 
years, however, development of 
war industries, paying relatively 
high wages, drew many farm 
workers to the cities. 

The Quebec Government is now 
giving renewed attention to mak- 
ing farm life more attractive. In- 
ducements for setting up farms in 
unsettled areas are one method 
used. In addition, the province 
plans to widen the area where 
electric service is available. Priv- 
ate power companies are co-oper- 
ating, in connecting rural districts 
to electric transmission facilities. 

The province for some time has 
had a program of free training in 
handiwork. crafts. This tends to 
make farms more self-sufficient, 
and to reduce the number of com- 
modities for which they have to 
pay cash. In addition, production 
of handiwork for sale to tourists 
and others has added considerably 
to farm incomes. 

In encouraging the pulp and 
paper industry in the province, 
Quebec also is helping its farm- 
ers. Wood-cutting in the winter 
has become an important source 
of income in the off-season for 
many farm workers. 

The Provincial Government re- 
cently has been giving attention 
to improvement of rural schools. 
At the coming session of the Legis- 
lature, a plan is to be proposed 
whereby the province expects to 
take over. responsibility for rais- 

ig money for education needs, 

ead of leaving everything to 
local communities, It is proposed 
that industry and business will be 
taxed for education, not just local 
‘property owners. 
, Farm Credit Plan 


Since 1936, the province has had 
a provincial farm credit, plan, to 
aid agriculture. A Farm Credit 
Bureau is charged with accept- 
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Sorel Had Big War Role 
Producing Ships, Guns 


On the western bank of the|is found the largest and longest 
Richelieu River, where it joins | end-haul marine railway in the 
the St. Lawrence, is found a | world. 


city, Sorel, which exemplifies a 


spirit common throughout the | Industries, has had no major 
province—a mixture of the old | postwar transition problem. The 


Quebec and the new. 


company has on its books or in 


Shipbuilding has been carried | sight, sufficient orders to keep it 


on for generations at this spot, 
just down the river from Mont- 
real, with wooden sailing vessels 
made in the early days at what 
were then known as the Manseau 
Shipyards. Ships still are made 
at Sorel, but the scene is vastly 
different from the early days. It 
is the centre of as impressive a 
group of modern buildings as 
may be found anywhere in the 
world. 


World War II was largely re- 
sponsible for Sorel’s rocketing 
ahead as a major industrial pro- 
duction centre. Before the war 
started munitions were already 
being made there, in co-operation 
with French experts. 


Sorel Industries, Ltd., was the 
company charged primarily with 
war production. The Sorel Indus- 
tries plant, with 2,000 machines 
housed in buildings spread over 
52 acres of ground, from 1941 on, 
produced each month more than 
4,000 tons of high quality alloy 
steel in the form of ingots, billets, 
light and heavy forgings, and 
finished machine parts of every 
size and shape. 


Sorel Industries was built orig- 
inally as a war plant devoted ex- 
clusively to manufacture of 25- 
pounders. and carriages, as well 
as navy guns, It is the only plant 
in the western hemisphere where 
work started at the scrap pile 
and ended with finished fighting 
weapons. Negotiations are now 
under way to make use of the 
Sorel Industries facilities for 
peacetime work. 


Shipbuilding was carried on 
during the war at Sorel by Mar- 
ine Industries, Ltd., controlled by 
the same interests as Sorel In- 
dustries. Facilities were expand- 
ed from 24 acres to 100, War 
vessels produced included cor- 
vettes, minesweepers and base 
supply vessels for the Canadian 
and British Navies, and 10,000- 
ton cargo ships and oil tankers 
for Canadian wartime merchant 
shipping needs. At the shipyards 


ae 


ance or rejection of applications 
for loans, establishment of the 
value of farms offered as mort- 
gage security, settlement of the 
amount of each loan, and use to 
which the loan is put. 


Originally the bureau had at its 
disposal $10 millions for loans; the 
amount now is $50 millions. Since 
April, 1941, interest rate has been 
3%, and the loans are repayable 
by 2.714% amortization, The 
yearly payment which the bor- 
rower must make amounts to 
5.714%, payable semiannually. 
Any installment of principal or 
interest unpaid at maturity bears 
interest at 5%. The loan is repay- 
able in 25 years, but the borrower 
may repay beforehand, wholly or 
in part. 

The Quebec Department of Ag- 
riculture is divided into the fol- 
lowing branches? rural economic, 
extension, animal husbandry, 
horticulture, field husbandry, in- 
formation and research. In addi- 
tion to the Farm Loan Bureau, 
there are a number of other 
special activities, including the 
Drainage Bureau, the Dairy Indus- 
try Commission and the Agricul- 
ture Merit Competition for junior 
and senior farmers. The depart- 
ment has its own experts, includ- 
ing a provincial entomologist and 
a botanist. 


Farm co-operatives are encour- 
aged, with latest figures showing 

2 agricultural co-operatives, 93 
agricultural societies, 668 farmers’ 
clubs, 136 young farmers’ clubs 
and 850 farm women’s clubs. The 
province has three colleges of 
agriculture leading to the B.S.A. 
degree, 17 secondary schools of 
agriculture and six agricultural 
pilgrimages. 


KIRKLAND LAKE GOLD MIN- 
ING CO’S internal shaft has been 
completed to 5,450 ft. and rich ore 
bodies partly developed at this level 
will be available for mining, Presi- 
dent J. B, Tyrrell states in report 
for 1945. Four new levels will be 
opened and developed. 

Some years ago six veins for a 
total length of 800 ft. across average 
width of three feet and grading $23.- 
95 ($35 gold) were developed on 
5,450-ft. level from No. 2 winze. 
Nearly every face was in ore when 
work ceased, Mr. Tyrrell reports. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Dec. 31: 1945 1944 
Gross production .... $1,086,212 $1,053,156 
iow: per. exps. .... Saas $ 781,886 
xes 


Add: Other inc. ..... 
Total net inc. 

Less: Deprec. ...se00 
Net profit 

Less dividends 
Deficit for year 


Earnings per Share and Dividend Recerd: 


$0.033 bat 
0.04 0.0: 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As at Déec. 31: 1945 1944 
Cash & bullion 
Bonds 
Accts. rec. . 1,065 
Mine stores ; 130,234 
‘134,586 
a 3 


391,610 
otal one 
Accts., tax., étc., pay. 79,057 
Work, Comp. ava fa 
Total curr. liab, ... 82,478 
Capital stock 326, 5,326,699 
Surplus i 507.463 
After depr. of .... x 835,410 
*At cost less reserve. 


Working capital ..., ’ 652,108 


1944 
Tons milled 
Av. Teto' 


$396,837 | 
206,450 





| 
j 


} 


| 


| 
| 
| 


busy to the end of 1947. At pres- 
ent the company is working on 
construction of a new ferry to 
serve Prince Edward Island, 
scheduled for completion this 
fall. 

The company also is construct- 
ing four cargo vessels for the 
French Government, to be power- 
ed by Diesel engines, and to have 
a speed of 16% knots. Another 
order from the French Govern- 
ment is for construction of 15) 
Diesel-powered fishing trawlers, | 
to cost $330,000 each. 

Another department of Marine 
Industries, Ltd., is the dredging | 
division, a business which always 
has been the basic activity in the | 
past. 
- An associated company of the | 
Sorel plants, Engineering Prod- | 
ucts of Canada, Ltd., operates in 
Montreal an engineering and 
tooling plant erected in 1941. At 
present, among other activities, 
the engineering company is mak- | 
ing parts for helicopters. 


Marine Industries, unlike Sorel 
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Shoes from the 
home of the 
Craftsmen 


Through the changing years Que- 
bec has preserved the old time 
spirit of craftsmanship. This, now 
applied to modern methods of op- 
eration, is the foundation upon 
which the beauty and attractive- 
ness of Duchaine Shoes rest. 
Shoes by Duchaine of Quebec 
carry the true ait of quality 
footwear. 


CANADA 


Makers of 


TUDOR DUCHAINE PREMIER JOY-PED LORNA DOONE and 
' MISS SULTAN SHOES 


CLEMENT, GUIMONT, INC. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES © 


MEMBERS OF THK INVESTMENT DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


The Telephone Talks the Language 
Of the Quebec Market 


! 


Since the war began, telephones in service in the Province 


of Quebec have increased by over 94,000. 


Despite shortages in practically all types of telephone 


equipment, an extraordinarily big and effective telephone job 
was done throughout the whole war period. 


And since the war ended, although material shortages 
continue, telephone service, local and long distance, has 


expanded at an unprecedented rate. 


Some 47,000 telephones were added to our system in 
Ontario and Quebec since V-E Day — 34,000 in the five months 
following V-J Day. There are still many thousands of deferred 
orders on our list, but we are making progress, and not a moment 


will be lost in overtaking the back-log. 


Long distance calls reached record volume — they have 


continued to increase since the fighting stopped. Here, too, as 


our facilities increase, we hope to regain the speed of service 


achieved before the war — even to increase it. 


Plans for 1946 call for major extension of telephone facilities 
— urban, rural and long distance. As quickly as manufacturers 
can provide equipment, we shall do our part to restore all 
phases of telephone service to pre-war levels of speed and 


efficiency and to make it of still greater value to everyone. 
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Ottawa Studies Free Port System™ 
Not Yet Fully Sold in Benefits | 


Free ports are again under review ; United Kingdom are examined, cut, | from Amsterdam to the New York 


at Ottawa. 

Last year the Government named 
a committee to have another whirl 
at this hardy perennial. The com- 
mittee sought views and opinions 
from harbour authorities, boards of 
trade, or anyone who was interested 
pro and con. These reports were 
all to have been in by mid-Decem- | 
ber. It was hoped the committee | 
would be ready to report by the 
middle of this month. . 

It hasn't been possible to keep | 
to this schedule. Returns and ques-| 
tionnaires have been slow in coming} 
in. Committee members have been 
Susy with other matters. But some- | 
time soon, it is likely there will be | 
a new gathering together of facts, | 
figures and information on this 
subject 

' The committee report will be eag- 


| sampled and various lots are recom- 


foreign trade zone. There, Sumatra 
bined for export, from the New) tobacco leaf enough to wrap five 


York foreign trade zone. Only fin- | billion cigars has been held in live | 


ished packages consigned to New | storage and subsequently auctioned. 


York firms for manufacture or re- J. Theodor Cremer, president of| 


sale pay U. S: duties. Others are| the Netherlands Indies Produce Co. 
re-exported, pay duty to countries! recently told the U. S. Secretary of 
of ultimate destination. 
Say Business Boosted 14 ,' , D 
Object of establishing a free port! impossible. Tobacco, which shrinks 


| asi | 
area is to increase business of the! greatly in processing, pays a U. 8. 


: duty of $1.50 per pound. Paying this 

port itself. Free port roponents | ; 
say business is pulled te a foreign | amount before processing and stor- 
trade: 2086: beenuné: ing would have been impossible. 
1, Giddis beaks shipped in money- Tobacco auctioned at New York in 


saving large quantities to the cen-| a was re-exported to 26 coun- 

tral area, instead of in small ship- : : 

ments to each of several adjacent; Here’s what Thomas E. Lyons, 

areas. | Executive Secretary, U. S. foreign 
2. Seasonal goods can be shipped trade zones board told the Lions 

at the peak of the season, stored | Club in Quebec in July, 1945, an- 


Commerce that without the free! 
zone this: move would have been) 





til the le 
erly awaited by ports and individual | until thay: Daromie Savers. wanerer 


boosters who have long favored | 


something of this sort. Just now, are picked and shipped before the 
there is little or no comfort or| 


qupiport at Ottawa for the.free port | spring rains, then held at New York 


idea. Nor is there much evidence | until the Christmas buying season. 


repayment of heavy customs duties. | 
| Example: Nuts from south America ; 





rip : | Without the “free port” importers 

of interest in the question, except at | would have to tie up for the whole 
Quebec. 

7 osbn ae deta a os | cover customs duties. 

re eee Ramee tne ee| 3%, Goods can ‘be, weighed and 

pei : | graded in the free zon 3 

rt zone only in 1937. While a | & od in the free e before enter 


: |ing the customs area. Brazil nuts 
certain amount of business has 


-| storage period additional money to | 


swering typical arguments against 
the zone proposal: 1. New York 
found there is less smuggling 
through the foreign trade zone than 
any other area; 2. Bonding privi- 
leges, useful to local merchants and 
importers, are not sufficient for 


large-scale traders; 3. The U.S.) 


a 
a 
ina 


fiowed through the free zone since 
that time it is small in relation to 
the port as a whole. Also, it is 
questioned whether the creation of 


a free zone has diverted any addi- | 


| shrink 10% in the drying and clean- 
jing process. When the graded 
;nuts are brought from the zone to 
| the United States duty is paid only 
|on the imported weight. 


plans to establish more foreign trade 
zones in the néar future. 


Major obstacle in the way of 
establishing such facilities in Can- 
ada is the high overhead involved. 
Free ports need better than average 
docking, warehousing and “mani- 
pulating”. facilities. Some European 
cities have installed such facilities, 
only to find that presence of a 
number of free ports in the area 
reduced the amount of business at 
each port, made it difficult to carry 
the initial cost. , 


Chairman of the committee now 
deliberating is J. E. St. Laurent, 
vice-chairman of the National Har- 
bors Board, other members include: 
Dr. C. A. Annis, tariff investigator, 
Department of Finance; H. W. 
Brighton, director, export section, 
shipping priorities committee, De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce; 
G. N. Bunker, chief inspector, cus- 
toms and excise, Department of 
National Revenue; Dr. Stuart Bates, 
Economic Research Department of 
Reconstruction. 


Last full-dress review of the ques- 
tion was in 1936, when the Senate 
passed a bill to establish free port 
zones, and the House voted it down 
on second reading. Case against, 
presented by Minister of National 
Revenue J. L. Ilsley, concerned 
chiefly loss of customs revenue. 


j 


Wherever You Need Piping Materials 


--- RELY ON CRANE 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY * ONE RESPONSIBILITY ° ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY| 


Supplying everything necessary for any piping system 
is the job of your Crane Branch or Wholesaler. This 
single source offers the world’s greatest selection of 
piping materials—in brass, iron and steel. Uniform 
« quality in all materials—backed by single responsi- 


bility —helps assure the best installation. By using 
Crane complete piping materials service, you speed 
deferred replacements —keep piping performance at 
its best. Below is an example of the completeness of 
the Crane line —in Cast Steel Wedge Gate Valves. 


Steam-Driven ‘Air Compress? 


HANGERS 


pee tae | 4 Shippers can pick up new 
tional traffic—traffic that would not | cargoes more easily at free ports. 


have come-in any event. | Opponents of the scheme allege 
Doubt Benefits | that the free port zone offers no 
Also argued is the view that free | more advantages than the practice 
ports had their genesis in Europe | of admitting goods in bond, or of 
where large centres of population | refunding customs duties on re- 
found themselves near a good port, | exports. But supporters reply that 
but hampered in using that port by | the bookkeeping alone makes this 
a conflict of national customs and! an inefficient plan, One firm in 
other barriers. It is argued that Saint John brings in peanuts. Some 
this condition does not exist in Can-| of the cargo may be sold in the 
ada and that free port zones are | shell, some salted and some as pea- 
therefore unlikely to prove a worth- | nut butter. It is almost-impossible, 
while investment under the free| this firm says, to show the customs 
conditions of Canadian law. | people which peanuts were sold in 
Most active support, indeed the | what form and what portion was 
chief agitation for a free port zone, | shipped out of the country. 
is presently coming from Quebec | Innovation in New World 
eity—the constituency of Rt. Hon. Common in Europe for years, free 
L. St. Laurent. In that city, officials ports are comparatively new to the 
and business groups have all urged) North American continent. New : 
the creation of a foreign trade zone. | York established a free zone in 1937, sizes, See your Crane Catalogue for complete 
In Halifax, individual members of | and after a comparatively slow start, 
the Board of Trade and city council use of free ' 


CRANE LimiTrep: HEAD OFFICE: 1170 BEAVER HALL GQUARE, MONTREAL am . 
(including the mayor) a Cc 


* - rm é $1.17: I 3 ; Se | Y t : | 
to favor such a move. Vie is H ce fons in’ " 3 ' * : As in |. eg ae VALVES e FITTINGS ,® 2 PIPE 
prepared a brief for theyfederal | 1941, last "Un. S, peacetime ri = ~ — ‘ <s 
government, supporting ‘plan. Weight of canes i rose from % chee i, ae : i PLUMBING 2 HEATING -@* PUMP ® 
New Westminister's city couneil ap-/| 11,000 in 1937 to 137,000. Customs | je s ‘ Se E 


pointed a committee, which debated payments to the U. S. treasury rose | NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS and PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
ANUS ATT OE EA AOA TPS RIES REI 


1 SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: In addition to sérvice in alt 
‘ lines, illustrated above, Crane Cast Steel Wedge Gate Valves are 
made for steam, water, oil or gas pressures up to 2500 pounds at 1000% 

F, The 600-pound class, shown in cross section, with Carbon-Molyb~ 

~ denum body and Exelloy to No. 49 Nickel Alloy seating, are recom- 
mended for steam, water, gas or air up to 850° F. maximum; with 
Exelloy to Excelloy seating, for oil or oil vapor up to 1100° F. maxe 
imum, with Stellite to Stellite seating, for steam up to 1000° F. maxe 
imum, Available with screwed, sean or welding ends in all practical 


for 10 months, then opposed the from $30,000 to $2,868,000, In 1941 R 7 
idea. Vancouver is still Gaiidering | the world See for Netherlands ie a tries Li ie os = eat eo ang hemi 
it. Montreal circulated question- | East Indies tobacco was transferred a P ° — 
naires about it. Saint John mer- | —__——— 
chants are definitely in favor. Even 
inland Windsor is talking about a} 
free zone for U. S. goods, shipped | 
through Windsor, 
Basic principle of free port, free | 
gone, foreign trade zone, or what- | 
ever else you like to call it, is this: | 
An area is provided in a leading 
port, supplied with harbor facili- 
ties, warehousing space, transship- 
ing machinery, other installations. | 
To that area shippers can bring | 
goods from foreign countries, with- | 
out paying duty. The goods are un- | 
loaded, repacked, “manipulated” (as | 
importers call it) in other ways, and | 
reshipped to their ultimate destina- | 
tion. 
Only goods which go from the | 
free port into the country itself are | 
subject to duty. An example, cotton | 
and woollen piece goods from the | 


Let’s take a "Birds-eye View” 


of FRENCH QUEBEC 


.+- and note its “Two Zones” 





Offigusin-cisngain 
Plant Closed Anew 


From Our Own Correspondent . 
WOLFVILLE, N.S. — Another | 
shutdown has occurred at the)! 
General Foods Co. plant in Kent- | 
ville, where a British Food Ministry | 
contract for dehydrated potatoes | 
Was given last summer, cancelled | 
in the fall, renewed one month later, 
and is now held up again. This time | 
the trouble is scarcity of potatoes, 
storage supplies having been dis- 
posed of in other markets when | 
the contract was called off. 
There is a shortage also of cans 
in which to pack the product. The’ 
management hopes to find sufficient | 
supplies of both to start work again | 
soon. Nearly 300 workers were | 
effected. | 


1,419,887 


prospects live in Zone 2 


Here is a market you cannot 
hope to cover by hit-or-miss 
methods... nearly one and 
a half million people with 
annual retail purchasing 
power aggregating $319,356,- 
000. Overflow circulation 
from Zone 1 merely scratches 
the surface of this prosperous 
region. To really cultivate it 
talk to it in the columns of the 
three home daily,newspapers Room 33, 9 Toronto Street 
which can be bought as a Toronto 1, Telephone Elgin 
unit or individually: to suit 6922 


NOVA SCOTIA — fruit growers | 
are seeking better packing of apples, | 
including some improved form of | 
container for less-than-barrel quan- | 
tities. Hand-coopered barrels have | 

m in general use by Annapolis | 
Valley orchardists and _ shippers | 
ever since the industry began, but | 
there is a demand now for a smaller | 
container in both domestic and ex- | 
port markets. The perfect container | 
hasn't been found yet. 


CHARLOTTETOWN REPORTS— | 
that 18,213 automobiles were ferried | 
across the Prince Edward Island- { 
mainland route last. year by the; 
Canadian National Railways system, | 
an increase of almost 50% over the | 
1944 figure of 12,445. A total of 11,- | 
234 freight cars of produce left the | 
province by this route in 1945: Over | 

alf of these were potatoes, with | 
smaller quantities of livestock, and. 
} 


your specific needs. Mean 
while refresh your memory 
on. the details of Zone 2 by 
referring again to booklet 
shown at the left, copy of 
which was recently mailed 
you. If you have not received 
one, it will be mailed on 
request. 


A. H. Toppin, 
turnips and other crops. 

HALIFAX LUMBER — shipments | 
are still hampered by lack of ship- | 
Ping space. on top of government | 
quota allotments. Markets in the | 
United States, Great Britain, and | 
southern trade centres would take | 
considerably larger quantities of 
spruce and hardwood lumber than 
there has been shipping this winter 
to accommodate. 


DARTMOUTH—Nove Scotia, e | Get “he details 


| | Served by Three Great Dailies: 
in this book 


LE SOLEIL - LE NOUVELLISTE - LA TRIBUNE 


QUEBEC THREE RIVERS SHERBROOKE 


that has been done by any muni- | 
cipality in the province for a long | 
time. Seeking $235,000 for a new 
ferryboat, the town has sold three | 
per cent 20-year bonds at price of 
102.177, making interest cost 2.77%. | 
Sie Sf comee ee ee 
besis, was nbury 

Halifax. 





GOVERNMENT 
MUNICIPAL 


CORPORATION 
AND 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 


J. C. BOULET, LIMITED 


71 St. Peter St., Quebec, P.Q. 


- ADMINISTRATION and 


TRUST COMPANY 


(Société d’Administration et de Fiducie) 
Established in 1902 


EXECUTORS and TRUSTEES’ 


Hon. E. L. PATENAUDE, President 


J. THEO. LECLERC, Vice-President and 
Managing Director 


Head Office: MONTREAL 
5 St. James St. East 


BRANCHES 
Quebec - Winnipeg - Regina - Edmonton « Vancouver 


Limitée 
Valeurs de placements 


60 St. James Street, West 
MONTREAL 


Handicrafts 


Big Factor 


In Life of Rural Quebec 


Increasing attention is being 
given by the Quebec Government 
to specialized training of the 
youth of the province. The pro- 
gram includes not only schools 
to give specialized training in in- 
dustry, and trade education for 
war veterans, but also handicraft 
training, particularly in rural 
sections. 

Further legislative measures 

to encourage this work are ex- 
pected at the coming session of 
the legislature. 
' In the field of training for han- 
dicraft work, Quebec has. pion- 
eered. Schools are now scattéred 
throughout the province and 
their numbers will be increased 
this year.. — 

The handicraft program has 
several aims. From the economic 
standpoint it is important in that 
it is enabling the rural dweller 
to become more self-sufficient, as 
well as to add -to his: income by 
work in his farm home during 
the winter. Another result is that 
it has created a new interest, a 
creative interest, among farm 
workers, and has tended to make 
them more content with rural 
life. 

From the standpoint of the 
province as a whole, it: has in- 
creased the attractions for tour- 
ists, is expected to encourage 
tourist travel through rural 
areas. where fine examples of 


handicraft can be purchased at |. 
farm homes. Also, to the tourist, | 


handicraft activities lend color, 
“atmosphere.” 

Fireside industries in the prov- 
ince : spread right- through ; the 


| war years. Now -that the tourist. 


trek is expected to be resumed 
in increased volume, hand work 
will be available which is likely. 
to appeal to the vacationist, and 
to add income to the farmer, as. 


Managed Investment — 


Canadian Pacific 


| weil as the enjoyment he obtain- 
|ed in his work, 
| Not only in rural communities 
but also in the cities, handicraft 
schools have ‘proven. popular. 
Revenues involved in_ sale 
| through big merchandising com- 
.panies, have jumped into the six- 
figure category annually, 

There are now indications that 
Quebec handicraft will find a 
market in the United States, 
South America and: other export 


areas. The demarid has been keen | 
since European handicraft work | 


was shut-off. -/ 9° 
The movement inQuebec was 
started in 1930, with. opening of a 


| government school’.to train in- 


structors for rural’ communities. 
The first ‘work was displayed in 
Canadian. Handicraft Guild Shops 


in the larger cities, Also, work | 


was displayed in ‘front. of farms 
along motor‘highways. . More re- 
cently large. department stores 
have been: used fot'sales. 

As community . organization 
work has been perfected, quality 
of the workmanship has been 
steadily improved. One of the 
chief sources of supply for handi- 
craft work is the:rural housewife. 

During the -past-year the Gov- 

ernment has set 'up'a Bureau of 
Handicraft and Small “Industry, 
charged. with: development of 
handicraft activities, ' 
Special . postwar. activities in 
matter of special training include 
co-operation , with; the Federal 
Government: in the school set up 
at. the: Bouchard, plant- to train 
war, veterans to -be hotel chefs. 
The, province;-hgs loaned a staff 
specialist .as well. as various 
trained cooks, 'to. help: as instruc- 
tors and in administration. This 
activity is in addition to the prov- 
ince’s ewn schools. 


Sold 


For MacNab Account 


CPR is now selling at its highest price since 1931," Though fixed charges 
have been substantially reduced since 1939, the huge volume of war freight 
and passenger traffic is now over and. costs:are considerably increased due 


to the recent increase in wages, plus 
plies, MacNab’s manager says, 


The MacNab Fund 


Transactions 
(Transactions areas of Jan. 30, 1946) 


Security 


r 
C. Pacific (com.).. 
$500 Canada 3%, 1963... 
*Accrued interest $4.97. 
BOUGHT: 
$1,000 Canada 2%, 1946 $100.95 $1,012.02* 
*Accrued interest $2.52 


Cash balance credited to. account $113.70. 


MacNab’s 
Manager Says: 

Reduction in excess profits tax to 
60%, plus tremendous unfilled de- 


'HOWARD SMITH 


cont? 


eb PAPER SERVICE 
TO CANADIAN BUSINESS 


% 


Whatever kind er grade of fine paper or paper board you want (except news- 
print), we make it! To implement the Howard Smith policy of a complete 
service, four widely-known Canadian companies and their nine strategically 


located mills, have been welded into a single organization with a diversity of | 


products that is unequalled anywhere else in the world. 


Even so, new business uses create needs for special papers of new types. 
Should you need a new paper, our research department is ready to cooperate 
with you in developing a paper with the required characteristics. Howard 
Smith hes many "firsts" in the fine paper field. 5 


Choosing .. . and insisting upon... Howard Smith paper products DOES 
pay. You get finer quality... feir price... and the cooperation of a nation- 


wide distributing service. 


HOWARD SMITH 
ee 


CANADA 
PAPER COMPANY 


ALLIANCE 
PAPER MILLS 


DON VALLEY 
PAPER COMPANY 


increased costs of materials and sup- 
Rew a 


x * 
and for consttmer goods, will con- 
to act as a strong influence on 


*| stock prices for the next year or 
-|80.. But it may be advisable to 


accept profits on certain stocks 
which appear to have outrun in- 
trinsic values based on a fair capit- 
alization of earnings per share. 


I have decided to sell your Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway common. It is 
estimated that the road will earn 
about $1.70 for 1946, not including 
“special income” for investments. 
such as dividends on Smelters’ stock, 
ete. It is reported that buying or- 
ders from New York have had a 
strong influence on the price of CPR 
during the last few months, 


Tam taking advantage of the con- 
version offer of Massey-Harris pre- 
ferred stock, to convert 10 shares of 
preferred into 20 shares of common. 
It is reported that this conversion 
privilege must be exercised immedi- 
ately, otherwise when 1/3 of the 
preferred shareholders convert, the 
ratio drops to 1% shares of common 
for each share of preferred. It is 
believed in reliable sources that 
Massey-Harris Co. will place the 
common stock on a dividend basis 
during 1946. In the meantime your 
income will be reduced by the 
amount of the preferred dividend 
($1244) at the rate of $1.25 per share 
on 10 shares, 


The price earnings ratio as a. yard- 
stick of stock values seems to be 
the best yet devised. I am listing 
in. the following table the price- 
times-earnings ratio of the indus- 
trial and utility stocks held in your 
account, based on 1945 or latest 
available earnings per share, giv- 
ing effect to the 10% excess profits 
tax but making no allowance for 
any increase in earnings for 1946. 

Est. earns, 
Company 60% EPT 


(1945) 
BAL DO: cncsccee $11.08 
Brazilian (est.)... 00 
Cdn. B 
Cc FPR 
Cdn. Cel. 
Cdn. Westing. .. 
Ford (Canada) .. 


Cur- 
rent 
Price 


Price 
Earns, 
Ratio 


Under normal conditions a price- 
times-earnings ratio of 20 would 
seem to be a reasonable valuation 
of any industrial or utility stock, 
thus allowing for earnings to be 
capitalized on a 5% basis. Neverthe- 
less powerful forces of inflation 
seem now to be in full sway in the 
market which could easily drive 
stock prices much higher, on the 
average, than a 20 times earnings 
basis, even as high as 30 times, 


MacNab Fund 
Now Stands 


No. of 


Cost *Market 
Shares 


Security per sh. per sh, 
Common Stocks 
Argus warrants 

Bell Phone of Can. ... 
Brazilian Tract. 

Can. Breweries 

Can. Celanese 

Can. Westinghouse .... 
Int. Nickel 


3 
189 
28% 
25 
66% 
62 


25 Powell River 
400; BLOG," a5 sey d0p003 
Mining Stocks 
. Bralorne 4...... i tact * 14% 
25 Mollfnger 1 
Preferred Stocks 
Algoma Steel, 5% pf... 7 
Aluminum Can. 5% 
Argus 442% 
20 Can. Canners, Ist p. .. 
Can, St’mships, 5% .p.. 4 
Massey-Harris, $1.25 p. 214% 
% Bonds 
$1,000 Canada 2%/46 
Cash 


Current market value of fund .. 

Prospective annual income .... A 

Average yield on original $10,000 ts 5.55% 
*Price on Feb. 7/46. 


N 
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HOW MUCH OF YOUR PROFITS 


will you lose 


THROUGH CREDIT LOSSES? 


When they return .. . it might be $5,000 or 
$50,000, but whatever it is you can’t afford 





to have credit losses eat into the profits of 


your company. 


Especially is this true when factoring offers 
you a sound economical service that elimin- 
ates all credit risk, and pays you cash for your 
goods the day they are shipped. In addition, 
Industrial Factors relieves you of all collec- 


tions and a considerable amount of your 


bookkeeping. 


Turning over your accounts receivable for 
cash to a company like Industrial Factors is 
no indication of an unsound business posi- 
tion. Many leading Canadian companies use 
our service simply because they have found 
that “Financing Through Factors” is the safe 
modern method of carrying on a successful 


business. 


We would like to tell you more about this smart up-to-date method 
of handling your business, Please write to the address below. 


Industrial Factors Corporation 


LIMITED 
423 Mayor Street, Montreal 


Subsidiary of Industrial Acceptance Corporation with resources in excess of $5,000,000 


ees 


Forbid Resale of Exports 
If Price Ceiling Exceeded 


OTTAWA (Staff)—Fear that “dum- 
my” companies might be formed to 
transact fake “foreign” dealings’ in 
Canadian merchandise, prompted 
officials to pass Order 583 which 
makes it illegal to resell in this 
country goods already sold at 


higher-than-ceiling export prices | 
to a foreign. buyer. 
So far as can be learnad, 


a 


that in the past, when a “‘manufac- 
turer was producing goods 
domestic and foreign allocation, 


cases to recover goods allocated for 
export at the higher price. 


In these cases the manufacturer 


probably acted in good faith in want-| cumvent 


| paying the higher export prices in 
‘oF | order to regain title to the goods. 
ate | 
tempts have been made in a few} 


But such higher prices were illegal 
under the ceiling, so far as the do- 
mestic purchaser was concerned, 
Now. the Board is aiming to cir- 
any legal or “illegal” 


order is precautionary. No actual | ing to recover these exported goods | transactions of this or similar type 
cases of faked foreign orders have|in order to meet shortage among) in goods which are still in short sup- 


been uncovered, though some are 


his domestic customers. 


In such ply, in Canada, but which command , 


suspected. It is kndOwn,: however,! cases there was no question of not} a high. export premium. 


* + Se erik. 
av ‘ 
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Serving Canada since 
« before Confederation 


1 Quebec’Anticipates Biggest Flow 


Of Tourists to Come with Peace 


Witk wartime restrictions’ on 
travel wiped out, Quebec, a prov- 
ince wuere cultures. and customs 


of old and new worlds blend, is ley, 


looking forward to a bigger influx 
of tourists in 1946 than ever be- 
fore in her history: In other words, 


varied beauty of landscape than | Strikingly picturesque, rich in big 


in the Laurentian highlands, the 
majestic St. Lawrence River Val- 
the Appalachian country 
terminating in Gaspe, the gran- 
deur of the Saguenay, the Monte- 
regian hills, the beautiful Gati- 


whether Canada’s income from |neau, the St. Maurice Valley and 
as is $150 or $200 millions, |the new Eldorado of Abitibi and 
you can be ‘fairly certain that | Temiscamingue. 


interesting lakes where fishing 
offers new thrills. .The highway 
skirts such..well-known game 
spots as Bark Lake and Hunters 
Lake, the haunt of ‘moose and 
deer. 

The river journey from Mont- 


ijreal to Quebec is an experience 


and small game, it is dotted with | 


Hémon, lies a scant 100 miles, 
north of Quebec City and is noted | 
for its charm, sports facilities and | 
its many highly industrialized | 
towns. 

Turning to the Gulf of St. Law- | 
rence below Quebec. City, the | 
visitor finds one of the most inter- 
esting sections of the province. | 
Site of the white man’s discovery | 
of Canada, where Jacques Cartier | 
first landed in 1534, Gaspé has re- | 
mained much the same through- 
}out the centuries. On the north | 
‘shore tiny hamlets cling to the 
;shoreline, each a world in itself, | 
{isolated from its neighbors by big | 


SOCIETE NATIONALE DE FIDUCIE | 


Administrator—Executor 
Trustees for Bond Issues 


Transfer Agent and Register 
Liquidator 


not soon forgotten. To go by.road | Cliffs. The south shore is softer, | 
is equally arated. the: road | With Baie de Chaleur breaking up | 
‘leading through villages where |into a great many small bays and 
outdoor bake ovens, hand looms | Sandy beaches. 


Quebec’s tourists will have con-| Lakes and rivers abound with 

tributed a sizeable proportion. 'game fish, Deer and moose are 
Abreast of the times Quebec is | plentiful. Ducks and other water 

utilizing her natural attributes as | fowl are found in quantity. 


VICTOR MORIN—President 
J. V. DESAULNIERS, B.A.—General Manager 


BRITISH AMERICAN 


BANh NOTE COMPANY ° 


LIMITED . 
The Old Canadian Company 


HEAD OFFICE »* OTTAWA 
262 Wellington Street 
Sil Place ’Armes 
MONTREAL ° 


HOWARD W. PILLOW 
President 
CHARLES G. COWAN e 
Vice Pres. & Man. Dir. : 


1110 Montreal Trust Bidg. 
TORONTO 


G. HAROLD BURLAND 
See.-Treas. 


Buy War Savings Certificates and Wat Savings Stamps 


| Partners: 


| PAUL GOULET 
FARRELL VINCENT 


Manager: 
ALBERT 
THIBAULT 


L. J. FORGET & CO. 


MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 
MONTREAL CURB MARKET 


471-473 St. Francois Xavier St. 
ae MONTREAL « 


ie Ris. 


mae oT ee 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
PROVINCES / 
MUNICIPALITIES 
SCHOOL COMMISSIONS 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


Board of Directors 


Roger BELANGER Gustave CATELLIER 
President Vice-President 


Gaston THIBODEAU 
Charles-J. DUPUIS 


)Paul Gonthier & Cie 


276 St. James St. West, Montreal 
Tel. HA. 8276 


 Geoffrion, Robert) & Gelinas 


Members 
MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 
MONTREAL CURB MARKET 


Geoffrion, Robert &- Gelinas 
Inc. 
Investment Dealers" 


240 St. James St. West 
MONTREAL 


72 St. Peter St. 
QUEBEC 


ESTABLISHED 1907 


a tourist playground to draw more 
and more visitors from other prov- 


Excellent Deer Hunting 


}and spinning wheels are still in| 


Where Time Stands Still | 





Quebec offers good deer hunt- 


‘everyday use. Paved highways 


| Here at the tip of the peninsula 


‘inces, U.S. and foreign countries.|ing. White - tails are plentiful | give a choice of route along the is the tiny village of Percé be- | 
around the fringe of civilization. | north or south shores of the river. neath the shadow of the Perce | 


With some.of the best ski-country 


in the world the Quebec Lauren- 
tians attract thousands: of: skiers 


Black bears always provide a | 


thrill for the hunter and in the 


Halfway on the trip is Trois 
| Riviéres, founded in 1634 and now 


every year and are doing much to |fall are to be found in the most | the centre of the world’s news- 


_put winter tourism on a par with| unsuspected places in a wide |print paper industry. Here also 
‘the summer trade. Another draw- hunting area. Fine specimens of | was founded the iron industry of 


‘ing card which Quebec puts up for | 
tourists is her distinctive. French | 
|Canada dishes such as ‘the cele- | 
| brated “soupe aux pois.” - . 
| By: developing home craft to a, 
|; marked degree, Quebec has -pro- 
|vided her people with an added | 
|source of income and gives ‘the 
‘tourist something to take back 
‘home. Right down to the Gaspe 
| the tourist can’choose from a wide | 
range of delicate needlework, | 

and-woven mats, fine linens: Be- 
sides her developed tourist at- | 
tractions, Quebec *has scores of | 
historic and picturesque spots 
which bring tourists back year | 
after year. . 

In pre-war years, tourist rev- | 
enues of the province amounted 


to over $50 millions annually. This! French city of the world, offers 


was all cash and its influence on | 


woodland caribou can also be had 


in certain parts of the Gaspe | 


Peninsula. 
Of game birds, partridges are 


the most eagerly sought and are | 


found in all Quebec woods, especi- 
ally in the high timber. In the 


' great stretches of marshland along 
‘the St. Lawrence River and on the 
,lakes which form so large a part 


of Quebec scenery, ducks and wild 
geese provide many a brace for 


, the 12-gauge gun; a fact of special | 


importance in these days when 
sporting ammunition is in short 
supply. 

For those who are not sport in- 


iclined, there is a wealth of other | farmhouses, 


interests. Montreal, second largest 
seaport in North America, second 


contrast of old and new. 


‘North America. Nearby are the 
shrine of Cap de la Madeleine, 
the city of Shawinigan Falls and 
the thriving town of La Tuque. 

At Quebec the ancient capital, 
the cradle of Canadian civilization, 
the visitor will find old buildings, 
ramparts and bastions of the stir- 
ring days of the French regime. 

The queer crooked streets intrigue 
tourists. The high one- horse 

_caleche, smart equipage of centur- 

ies ago, may still be seen upon the 

‘city streets. 
| A few miles away is the Shrine 
|of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, opposite 
ithe Island of Orleans, where old 

windmills and ox 
| teams lend a picturesque touch to 
the rustic scenery. 

Continuing ‘down the river from 

{Quebec to the Saguenay, the 


the economic life was important,| Still preserved are the land- visitor passes. magnificent scenery 
particularly in, those sections out-|marks’ of its dramatic history, '—high rolling hills, little white- 


side the industrial area. 

Efforts are being directed to in- 
creasing the tourist trade between | 
other provinces and Quebec. Dur- | 
ing the-war tens of thousands of | 
Canadians who, in more normal 
times, might never have visited 
the province, went to Quebec and 
saw for themselves and sampled 
the riches of Quebec’s tourist at- 
tractions. They were not disap- 
pointed. 


Maisonneuve in 1642. 
Old Montreal, in the heart of 
the modern city, still retains its 


i their side. 
Saguenay. Stands Alone 
The trip-up the Saguenay River 


‘Rock. Here life has remained | 
‘much the same as at the closing | 
lof the French regime. The hardy | 
fishermen follow -their calling as 
|did their grandfathers and great 
| grandfathers before them. A new 
| motor highway skirts the beauti- | 
ful peninsula, making it readily | 
| accessible. 
Much could be saic about. the 
|Eastern Townships, with their 
‘profusion of lakes and charming 
‘countrysides reminiscent of old 
| England, or the Ottawa Valley and 
| Gatineau hills, where the visitor 
who likes the great outdoors will 
'not be disappointed. 
| Quebec has everything for the 
, tourist. and, as is commonly the 
'case, the Quebecker was the last | 
| to realize what a tremendous asset | 
| he had in his mountains, lakes, 
'old buildings and historic spots 
‘and their culture centuries old. 
| Now there is a broad and full 
| understanding of those assets. 
| Steps have been taken to make 
them known far and wide. 
| Milions of dollars left: by the 


| dating back to its foundation by | washed farm homes ‘perched on | tourist at hotels, stores, transpor- 


tation companies and other serv-| 
ices, mean a great deal to the wel- 
fare of a large proportion of the | 


historic buildings. Here will be is an experience which will long | province’s population. In wartime 


found St. Paul Street, oldest in 
the city; Place d’Armes, where 
Maisonneuve defeated the Iro- 


be remembered by the visitor. 
Quaint villages dot the Charle- 
voix-Saguenay-Lake St. John 


| this value is doubly enhanced and | 


Quebec is moving with determin- 
| ation to secure a larger share of 


quois in 1664; the Seminary of St.|region. This beautiful country, | the traffic with the return of 
Sulpice, dating from 1680; Cha-|made world famous by. Louis peace. 


teau de Ramsay, built in 1705; the 
McTavish House of 1780 and many 


~ Old World Atmosphere | others. 


‘Quebec has much-to offer the 
ng<the centuries the 
ained their pictur- 
asqguésa: boplé have held 
true to their Norman traditions, 
manners and customs have been 
kept, so there is an appealing old- 
world atmosphere which has long 
since vanished from most other 
places. ‘ 
Quebec ine FF ean brevinee 
but is not to ‘he.confsed with 


modern France.’ Her people have | 


built ‘up a dishatie culture, 
based on old-world traditions, rich 


in historic background. The shades 
of Cartier, Champlain, Frontenac, 
Talon, de Laval, Montcalm, still 
haunt town and countryside. Many 
a house known to these personal- 


Historic Churches 

Outside this old city lies St. 
Joseph’s Oratory, built on the 
mountainside by the late Brother 
André, “miracle man of Mont- 
real’; the Art Gallery, the Botani- 
cal-Gardens, McGill University, 
Université de Montreal. 

Many old and. © beautiful 
churches adorn the-city. Here one 
finds Notre Dame de Bonsecours, 
built in 1675. 

Verchéres, Lachine, St. Hubert, 
Dorval Airport and the many 
summer resorts on the Ottawa and 
St. Lawrence Rivers and the Lake 
of Two Mountains are near Mont- 
real. 

The Laurentian Mountains form 
an ideal playground, for rolling 


ities is still in everyday use, Ro- [mountains and green valleys com- 


|mance has not departed. 


bine with fine forests. Hard sur- 


Good highways lead through | face paved roads lead from-Mont- 


quaint. villages, wayside shrines, 
|monuments, old houses and 
\eascading rivers. Nowhere will 
jone find any greater or more 


real to the many vacation resorts. 
Then there is the great gold 


Incorporated 1916 


Dealers In 
GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, 
RELIGIOUS AND 
CORPORATION SECURITIES 


CREDIT ANGLO-FRANCAIS 


| LIMITEE 
610 St: James St., W. 
MONTREAL 


field area of Temiscamingue and 
Abitibi in northwestern Quebec.: 


_| Nylons On Sale Next Week 


But Supply Will Be Short 


Why will there not be enough 
nylon hosiery to go around when it 
goes on sale across Canada next 
Tuesday, Feb. 19? Why can no one 
promise definitely. when a sufficient 
supply will be available? 

Last September the one plant in 
Canada producing nylon yarns end- 
ed its war contracts for heavy yarn, 
suitable only for weaving purposes, 
and began conversion to finer yarns 
for knitting. Since that time, the 
plant's full capacity has been allo- 
cated to the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry. 

Extension of the Kingston, Ont., 
nylon plant-is under way, and it is 
hoped the $4% millions addition 
will be in production next fail. The 
company reports that.its present 
plant, although not . designed . for 
commercial work, is keeping up 
with the present knitting capacity 
of Canadian mills. How soon these 
mills, now converting their ma- 
chines to nylon knitting, will reach 
top capacity and require more yarn, 
sources close to the industry. cannot 
predict. No nylon yarns are being 
imported or exported today. 

“eantime, Canadian women. are 
au@red by the Prices Board that 
wiether they live in Victoria or 
Halifax they will be given equal 
opportunity to purchase what nylon 
full-fashioned hosiery there is. Re- 
tail sales are being carefully held to 
a nation-wide release date, to avoid 
favoring any given area . 

What hosiery is available is under 
a rigid price control from manufac- 


The Only Structural 
Steel Plant In The 


Eastern Townships 


MacKINNON STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: SHERBROOKE, QUE. 
Montreal Office — 555 New Birks Building 


turer through wholesaler or direct 
to retailer at figures established by 
the Price Board in conference with 
the trade, Markups’ permitted are 
based on pre-war practices, it is 
stated. 

Six gauges of full-fashioned hosi- 
ery are mhade—42, 45, 48, 51, 54 and 
57, increasing in fineness with the 
numbers. These fall into four price 
ranges—42, 45 and 48, 51 and 54, and 
57—and four -qualities—special, first 


quality, substandards (irregulars. or | 


seconds), and thirds. Retail prices 
per pair range from a high of $2.50 
for special quality, 57 gauge, to 85 
cents for third quality, any gauge. 


Corp. Investors 


Buys Prefs. 


A switching by Corporate Invest- 
ors from common stocks to fixed in- 
come preferreds is revealed by a 

; statement showing percentage dis- 
tribution of assets at Dec. 31, 1945. 
This would seem. to reflect a much 
more conservative attitude toward 
| the security market. 

| Common stocks have been reduc- 
,ed from 67% of total assets to 53%. 
| While the company has been grad- 
| ually consolidating capital gains, the 
conversion from equities to pre- 
ferred stocks gives an added ad- 
vantage in the way of income as 
the average yield on preferreds at 
current prices exceeds that of com- 
mons by more than 1%, it is-stated. 

Amount of the company’s hold- 
ings of individual securities is not 
shown” but from the names of se- 
curities shown, the following addi- 
tions and deletions are noted in 
comparing the Dec. 31 list with the 
April 30, 1945, list. 

DELETIONS 
Bonds 
Canada 3% due 1957 1959, 1960 and 1962. 
Preferred Stocks 
Canada Bread Co. first and class B. 
Common Stocks 
’ British American Of}. 

Canada Cement. 

Canadian Westinghouse. 

Dominion Stores. 

Dominion Tar & Chemical. 

Gypsum Lime & Alabastine Can. 

Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting. 

Mines 

Sylvanite Gold Mines. 

ADDITIONS 
Bonds 

Canada 3% due 1963 and 1966. 

Preferred Stocks 

Acadia-Atlantic Sugar Refineries pref. 

and class A. 

Davis Leather, A. 

General Steel Wares. 

Purity Flour Mills. 

H. Simon & Sons. 

Canada Bread, $2.50 partic. 

Toronto Iron Works. 
bps _ Common Stocks 

John Labatt Ltd. 

Davis Leather, B. 

Southam Co, 


The management of Henry Morgan & Co, Lid., \eading 
Montreal department store which celebrated its 100th 
Anniversary lest year, decided to control noise in its 
general office... for noise is expensive. It causes em- 
ployees needless strain, impairs efficiency, costs money. 


Morgan’s chose TEN/TESI* for the job, the noise- 
absorbing ceiling featuring %" tongue-and-groove 
Ashlar Blocks (15” x 15’) applied to asbestos sheets. 


The experience in hundreds of plants 
and offices throughout Canada is your 
best proof that Ten/Test Sound- 
Control is an excellent investment. 
By its effective control of noise, it 
quickly pays for itself in increased 
efficiency . . . more work.done... 
better employee relations. 


TIME-TESTED INSULATING PRODUCTS 


Ten/Test Sound-Control materials — 
Standard Panels and Ashlar Blocks — 
ptove an equally effective installation 
for new buildings or for modernizing 
existing structures. And economical! 
At one cost, Tzn/Tst provides sound- 
control, ‘efficient insulation, structural 
strength and decorative interiors. 


HENRI OUIMET—Associate General Manager 


41 St. James St., West 
MONTREAL 


FORGING AHEAD 


WITH GRANBY! 


The Granby Elastic Web Co. Limited was 
established in 1911 by P. Ernest Boivin. To 
meet the expansion of business this company 
was reorganized in 1920 under the name of 
Granby Elastic Web Limited and again in 
1940 under the name of Granby Elastic Web 
of Canada Limited and extensive. additions 


made to the plant. 


It manufactures exclusively all kinds of Textiles, 
specializing in all kinds of ELASTIC AND 
ELASTICIZED FABRICS, which are marketed 


in every country in the world. 


Granby Elastic Web of Canada Lid. 


GRANBY : : QUEBEC 


fhe dinen doles toes See: eee ees Se ae teen ant oe i 


Though TEN/TEST Pro- 
ducts are still in some- 
what short supply, ## will 
pay you to wait... for 
everything is being done 
to correct the situation 
speedily. It is therefore 
suggested that you learn 
now about TEN/TEST for 
sound-control, insu- 
lation, and building 
construction. 


Write for complete in- 
formation, samples and 
technical data to Inter- 
national Fibre Board 
Limited, Gatineau, Que., 


*TEN/TEST is a registered trade mark and signifies « diversified group of insulsting products of International Ribre Board bimited, 





Iv victory year in Old 
ne baronial 
u Frontenac awaits 
u with heart-warming 
spitality: Enjoy outdoor 
sports — explore historic 
sites: Bus service to the 
Lac Beaupo 
where skiing is finest: 33 
and the Parallel Technique 
is taught by Fritz Loosli: 


Satsons consult amy 


Pacsfic t - 
t¢ agent ef wri 
peel 
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BOOKS FOR BUSINESSMEN 


| LIFE INSURANCE by Joseph B. MacLean, | specific economic powers to the nation’s separate acquisition of the 


sixth edition, published by McGraw-Hill 

Boek Ce., New York and Lenden; Can- 

adian agents Embassy Beok Co., Teren- 
te, $4.80 in Canada; 670 pages, cloth, 


This book by the vice-president 
jand actuary of the Mutual Life In- 
| surance Co. of New York, now in its 
sixth edition, is recognized in both 
| insurance and lay circles asa stand- 


| ard work. The first edition was 


f | published in 1924 and the author ex- 
; | plains that changes in life insurance 


business since 1939 made revision 


§ \necessary. Topics dealt with in non- 


technical language include element- 
ary principles, company organiza- 
tion, mortality tables, setting of 
premium rates, legislation, etc. Con- 
siderable attention is devoted to 


: Canada. 


| 
LABOR TODAY AND TOMORROW; hy 


Aaron Levenstein, 253 pages, price $3.25; 
the Ryerson Press, Torento. 


| This book is an objective analysis 
{of thé interrelationship of labor, 
| management and government. Start- 
ing with the years immediately pre- 
ceding World War II the author, 


4: |a labor lawyer, traces the pattern of 


government wartime vontrols, the 
reaction of industry and labor, and 
the effect on labor-management re- 
lations of the postwar removal of 
the bulk of these controls. The ques- 
tions of collective. bargaining, 
management's right. to manage, 
union security;. the. check-off, in 
fact the full paraphernalia of the 
area of labor-management @isputes, 
are reviewed in great detail. 


The author feels that labor hasn’t 
jyet formed an over-all. economic 
program consistent with’ its. pres- 
lent power, and states that society 
has a right to know ‘where labor 
plans to go from here. He concludes 
on a pessimistic note: that labor- 
management disputes will result in 
state government under which no 
jone will enjoy traditional freedoms 
‘unless the American people are 
now prepared to surrender certain 


NEW YORK. onic: sy air 


FROM MONTREAL 
No Priority Required 


Ceolonial’s big Douglas Skycruisers take you direct to 
New York in a little over two hours. 18 flights daily. 
For reservations and information in Montreal: ., 


MArquette 2201 


ie 


{| COLONIAL AIRLINE 
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When in Quebec Stay at the 


CLARENDON HOTEL 


Known to newspapermen throughout the world. 
as the home of ‘the "Clarendon Commandos" 


This hotel was host to the 


world's 
€orrespondents 


Quebec Conferences. 


200 ROOMS WITH 


leading Newspaper 
during 


the 


BATH 


FRENCH CUISINE 


Five minutes from Dufferin Terrace 


QUEBEC, CANADA 


aN Me | 


TO EWSOY/ 


WINTER SPORTS IN THE FAMOUS 
MONT TREMBLANT SKI SECTOR 


Here is the finest skiing for both beginner 
and expert. Abundant open slopes, new 
Alpine ski lift...famous Snow Eagle Ski . 
School, directed by Luggi Foeger... in the 
heort of the deep snow Laurentians... 
skating, sun bathing ... Siberian husky dog 
teams...comfortable hotel 

ond heated cabins, rooms 

with both or running water 

«+. all in the famous ‘Gray 

Rocks’ way. 


Write 
F. H. (Tom) Wheeler, Mg. Dir. 


JOVITE 
QUEBEC 


We Buy and Sell 


Dominion 


Provincial 


Municipal 
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central government. Whatever 
course is pursued, the course ahead 
is long and hard. 

Perhaps the central thesis of this | 
‘author might be contested, that | 
| there can’t be permanent truce be- 
itween labor and management be- | 
leause there can never be mutual | 
agreement on what constitutes an 
equitable division of industrial 
earnings. However, this book pro- 
vides an excellent backdrop for a 
better understanding of the cur- 
rent controversies between labor 
and management. 


NEW FRONTIERS IN ASIA, A CBAL- 
LENGE TO THE WEST; by Philip Jaffe; 


364 pages; price $3.50; the Ryersen Press, |. 


Terente. 


This is a scholarly examination 
of the economic and political prob- 
lems affecting’ the development of 
China and India, which the author 
describes as the new economic fron- 
tiers for the industrial nations of 
the world. In their democratic de- 
velopment, he holds, lies civiliza- 
tion’s hope for future peace and 
prosperity. In the author’s mind the 
East presents both a challenge and 
an opportunity to the industrial 
nations of the world. 

The greatest single obstacle to 
co-operation among the “Big Three” 
in any program for political and 
economic progress in twar Asia 
is likely to be Britain’s attitude on 
the Colonial question, the author 
states. But, he admits, the key to 
the successful solution of this prob- 
lem lies in China where United 
States and Russian co-operation: to 
improve the standard of living 
would do more than anything else 
to convince Britain that it was both 
feasible and desirable to abandon 
the old style system of colonial 
controls, imperial. preference and 
sterling pools. 

Although the author holds that 
the United Kingdom must be pre- 
pared to take the political initia- 
tive, he recognizes that the United 
States must accept financial re- 
sponsibility by way of supplying cap- 
ital goods and investment funds for 
the industrial furtherance of' these 
areas. 

This book appears at a time when 
Canada and other industrial nations 
of the world are looking for export 
markets to absorb their enormously 
increased productive capacity. Al- 
though the reader may not agree 
with the author's strong indictment 
of British colonial policy, he will 
admit that the book is powerfully 
and well written, ‘and presents a 
hopeful approach to a problem 
which underlies our quest for world 
peace and prosperity. 


a 


DOMINION OF CANADA INCOME WAR 
TAX ACT, 1946 edition; published by 
CCH Canadian Ltd., Montreal and To- 
ronto; price $1.25; 238 pages. 


This is the 11th revision of this 
standard tax reference work, con- 
taining a consolidation of the 1917 
Income War Tax Act with all am- 
endments down to Dec. 18, 1945. 

It highlights the 1945 tax amend- 
ments so the reader will know what. 


atomic bomb as a form of insurance. 
Prof. Woodward's answer would be 


to reinforce the UNO and the Secur- ' 


ity Council with a pact providing 
immediate joint retaliation by other 
council members, should any power 
use the atomic bomb without unani- 
mous consent. 

Dismissed as “impracticable” are 
these four atomic bomb suggestions: 
(1) A laissez faire attitude among all 
nations; (2) Its control by any one 
nation; (3) Control by a world gov- 
ernment; (4) Control by a special 
international organization created to 
deal with its manufacture, storage 
and ultimate use. 

The professor of international re- 
lations speculates upon the bomb’s 
effect upon the future of political 
liberty. He draws no final conclu- 
sions here, or on its influence in the 
realm of art and literature. In the 
end Prof. Woodward wonders 
whether his enquiry “has shown 
— more than my own perplex- 

y.” ' 


EMILY MURPHY, CRUSADER, by Byrne 
Hepe Sanders; published in Canada by 
the Macmillan Co. of Canada; 355 pages; 
price, $3.50. 
Byrne: Sanders has produced a 

vivid picture of a compelling 

woman. The colorful crusader from 

the West comes to life again in its 
pages so clearly that the book reads 
more like an absorbing drama than 
the recounting of factual incidents. 

All the color and deep human inter- 

est which surrounded Mrs. Murphy 

in life, have been recaptured and 
the result is a highly entertaining, 

powerful story—the story of a 

woman with controversial ideas and 

challenging demands. As Janey 


Canuck, .a writer of rich prose, 
Emily Murphy was known to many 
thousands throughout the world. As | 
i the first stipendiary mbgistrate in the | 
|British Empire, she came to learn 
{much about crime, insanity and drug 
addiction and to help banish them. 
|As the originator of the famed ap- 
peal to the Privy Council, she was | 
responsible for having women de- | 
\clared “persons” and thus eligible | 
|for the Senate. 
| The many facets of this dynamic 
woman's life have been brought to- 
| gether in a_ tightly-knit, highly 
readable story, which is bound to 
| stand as an important contribution | 
{to Canadian biography. 


| pctcecbahens 


|THE FALAISE ROAD, by Alan Wood; | 
published in Canada by the Macmillan 
Co. of Canada; 64 pages; price, $1. 
| The publishers of “Escape from 
rnhem” are responsible for “The 
| Falaise Road,” also. From a com- 
;parative standpoint it is probably 
;a good thing, but “Falaise Road” 
| suffers in the comparison. The book 
jis simply a collection of well-writ- 
|ten news dispatches by Alan Wood, 
war correspondent for the London 
Express. As war dispatches go, these 
are beautifully written, with all the | 
right words in the right places, but | 
as a book for Canadians it fails dis- | 
}mally. The dispatches were written 
| while the war was on, when regi- 
|ments could not be named. The 
lauthor has dragged a few regi- 
mental names in here and there to 
bring it a little more up to date. 
| but the whole book has a tone of 
| anonymity and remoteness that is 
irksome. It is the story of Canadian 
courage in the grim days of the push 
from Caen to Falaise—a story which 
deserves to be told, but to be told 
in a much less detached, less polish- 
ed, more compelling manner than 
it is told here. 





Cut in U. S. Corporation Tax 
Aids Some Canadian Firms 


The recent market strength of 
securities of U. S. companies traded 
in Canada is largely due to the cut 
in U. S, corporation taxes to a flat 
« » effective January 1, last. 

Fanny Farmer Inc., and Loblaw 
Groceterias Inc., which operate chain 
stores in the United States, fall fully 


into this category. Brown Co. and/T. 


Minnesota & Ontario Paper, having 
subsidiary Canadian operations and 
with securities traded in Canada, 
are affected by the cut in U. S. taxes. 
The retainable income of Canadian 
Breweries Ltd., Distillers Corpora- 
tion - Seagrams, Hiram Walker 
Massey-Harris and Moore Corp., to 
the extent that it is earned in the 
United States, will also be increased 
by the tax reductions made effec- 
tive in the United States in 1946 un- 
der the Revenue Act of 1945. 


Here's a comparison of 1944 earn- 
ings with possible 1946 earnings for 
Fanny Farmer, Loblaw Groceterias 
And Distillers Corporation-Seagrams, 
based on the repeal of EPT and the 


reduction in the combined normal 
and surtax to 38%. Net earnings are 
assumed to remain unchanged. 


TABLE A 
Estimate for 
Yearended year ended 


Feb. 24,1945 Feb. 24, 
1. LOBLAW ($000) wr 


Net profit before 
Income & EPT. 
‘axes 

Net income 

Earn. per share.. 


2 F Year ended 
FARMER 1944 

Net profit before 

Income & EPT. $3,638 
Taxes ; 1,594 
Net income 810 
Earn. per share .. $3.00 
3. DISTILLERS- Year ended 

SEAGRAM _ July, 1944 
($000 US funds) 

Net profit before 

income & EPT. $28,673 
Taxes . 17,236 
Net income 11,437 
Earn. per share.. $6.12 


Estimate 
for year 
July, 1947 


$28,673 


_—— 


MONTREAL CURB MARKET seat 
has been sold for $15,000, increase of 
$2,500 over previous sale, on Dec. 13. 


regulations aré new, gives histori¢ |‘ 


cal references to the different sec- 


tions and explains the reciprocal tax 7” 


convention with the United States.’ 
Other features are the text of the 
Excess Profits Tax amended to date 
also income tax schedules, and 
tables of deductions and family al- 
lowance recoveries. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF CANADA; 
by A. W. Currie; published by the Mac- 
millan Co. of Canada; 442 pages; price 
$3.50. 


Fact-packed yet highly readable 
this pioneer text on the economic 
geography of the Dominion. It is 


1s 


stimulating to see through the eyes pe ——— 
of: theé™éeconomic geographer,.. the, 


point ~ of’ view._that the nation’s 
fundamental political problem is 
simply to integrate the Dominion’s 
}seven economic regions. ; 

Dr. Currie, associate professor 
of commerce at. the University of 
British Columbia, follows the re- 
gional division of Canada in organ- 
izing his work. He takes advantage 
of it in order to. make “the maxi- 
mum number of accurate statements 
about -it,. with the-minimum neces- 
sity for considering: minor details.” 
But, he hastens to.add, this con- 
venient division is not a device of 
the econdmic geographer, adopted 
arbitrarily. to suit his own ends: “It 
is a basic fact in the country’s econ- 
omic and political life.” 

In. wuncerstandable language, 
author Currie searches out reasons 
in Canadian climate, soil and geol- 
ogy to account for two tables cited 
in iis opening chapter. The first 
of these, from the 1934-44 Canada 
Year Book, shows, by province and 
by occupational group, how many 
Canadians do what and where they 
do it. The second, borrowed from 


’*Survey of Production in Canada, 


1941, shows by provinces the net 
value of production of these vari- 
ous occupational groups. 
Throughout the book, copious 
‘|footnotes provide a ready index to 
authoritative source’ material for 
‘| those who wish to go beyond the 
necessary generalizations of the 
present work, For those seeking 
only. the broader view—and few 
Canadians. would not find such a 
| once-over-lightly reading instruc- 
"| tive—these footnotes in no way 
mar the easy-going text. 


FARMING IN CANADA, by Hon. Duncan 
Marshall; published in Canada by Cock- 
shutt Plow Co., Brantford; 227 pages. 
Cockshutt Plow Co. has published 

this comprehensive book on farming 

“for :the, purpose of assisting war 

veterans.in settlement on the land.” 

Its range of subject and general 

treatment make it admirably suited 

‘for the purpose, The late Senator 

Marshall’ would ask no more endur- 

ing memorial to himself than pros- 


perous farms and enthusiastic farms } - 


ers. This book, published only a few 
weeks before his death on Jan. 17, 
may help to build such a memorial. 
The author describes his work as 
“a collection of farm experiences 
and practices, made with a view to 
passing {ft on to farmers who are 
| beginning.” The former Minister of 
Agriculture for Alberta and Ontario 
has managed to translate the com- 
plex business of farming into simple, 
understandable words which are 
bound to be a useful guide to the 
| inexperienced. 


| SOME POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE ATOMIC BOMB, by E. L. Wood- 
ward;. published by Oxford University 
Press; 26 pages; price, 25 cents. 


In this pamphlet edition of his 
|Oxford University lecture, Prof. 
Woodward debunks four of the most 
popular solutions to the problem of 
controlling the atomic bomb. Realis- 
| tically, he argues that the world 
must accept the fact that nations be- 
lieve themselves more secure if 
fully armed, and must acknowledge 
the futility of trying to prevent each 
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MANY FORMS OF 


ALUMINUM 


NOW AVAILABLE 


\ 


JM anoractunens wanting 
aluminum castings, forgings, extru- 
sions, tubing, rod, bar and Alpaste 
can now rest assured of adequate 
supplies by booking early. 

Pending installation of additional 
equipment. plants fabricating alum- 
inum sheet, foil and cable are 
unable to ship promptly. 


Meanwhile, we welcome in- 
quiries and will gladly work with 
you in planning the application of 
aluminum to your industry or 
product. 

* 


Below are a few characteristics that make 
aluminum the ideal metal for household, 
commercial and industrial use. 


RESISTANT TO CORROSION ¢ LIGHTER 
© CUTS SHIPPING COSTS ¢ IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE ¢ HIGH STRENGTH 
ALLOYS ¢ LOW MACHINING COSTS 
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Beauharnois Generating Station—one of the power deve: 
of Hydro-Quebec. Installed capacity is 650,000 HP 


From Its Vast Power Kesources 


Thanks to abundant electrical power — the life blood 
of industry — the Province of Quebec will continue to 
develop industrially and play an important role in the 
future progress of Canada as a leading nation of the 


world. 


And Hydro-Quebec, with its generating 


, 
. 


facilities at 


STEMS A GREAT FUTURE FOR QUEBEC 


Beauharnois, Cedar Rapids, Rivére-des-Prairies and 
Chambly, stands ready to do its full share in the 
development of our Dominion by supplyjng at all 
times dependable and adequate electric service in the 
home, the school, the office, the store, the shop, the 
factory and the hospital, 


dxo-Quebec 


MONTREAL 
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Rupununi To Use 150 Men Openi ng; Campbell To 
British Guiana Placer-Lode Deposits: Open Up Four 


Centering its activities on Mar- 
udi Mountain, site of previous gojd 
production in its 400-square mile 
concession in southern British Gui- 
ana, Rupununi Mining Co. is fin- 
alizing plans for early production 
and a thorough test of its large 
concession. Scale: 3 oo 

Major David Lewes, M.C., B.Sc., a! Miles 
discoverer and developer of the LEGEND : 
successful British Guiana Consoli- 
dated Goldfields operation, and a 
graduate of London University, has 
agreed to direct the physical end 
of the company’s initial activities | 
and will later act in a consulting 
capacity, it was announced this | 
week. A sum of $198,000 has al- | 
ready been received to finance first 
work, 


Auriferous Gravels 


15,574 oz. Proven 

In a small area of only five or 
six acres of Marudi Mountain, 15,- 
74 oz. of gold have been estimated 
as available by siluicing. and 
hydraulic mining with production 
at a rate of 1,000 oz. monthly seen 
possible within three months of 
commencing operations. 

Gold has not only been genes 
ed in alluvial and eluvial materia in 
but also in quartz veins of the BAT MTN. 
Marudi Mountain district. One vein sehe 
is stated to have been traced for go 
a length of 142 miles before being 
lost under overburden showing & 
minimum width of 8 ft. and run- 
ning as high as 30-40 ft. in width. 
Little testing has been done but 
eight holes put down with an 
“earth augur” over a length of 


y" 


Assumed Contact eo ee 


Rupununi Concession 
British Guiana 


LLLLLILLL LILLE L. LLLLLLLLLLLM. 


New Horizons 


While a decision has been made 
to go underground, Campbell Red 
Lake Gold Mines continues‘ to ex- 
plore its property with two surface 
drills. A number of good ore inter- 
sections have been secured recently. 


Drilling developments of interest 
since last report include: 


1, A vertical drill hole on the 
Campbell south boundary (adjoining 
Dexter), which flattened to 50 de- 
grees at the end but which indicated 
a 40 degree dip for the south ore 
zone and returned $77 over 1.5 ft. 


2. A drill hole, No. 46, 200 ft. west 
of No. 45 (whose values were be- 
low ore grade) which has returned 
four sections carrying gold values 
including $21.56 over 2 ft. This is in 
Dexter's direction where drilling 
has been slowed by deep over- 
burden. 


3. A series of north-south cross- 
sections holes which have ‘further 
confirmed ore intersections in both 
south and north Campbell ore zones. 


The vertical drill hole mentioned 
initially, No. 52, deviated to the 
northeast and was finished at a hole 
depth of 816 ft. It cut the $77 over 
1.5 ft. at 620 ft. and also $4.24 over 
2.5 ft. at 730 ft. 


Gave Deepest Values Yet 


This hole in conjunction with 
holes Nos. 20 and 34 gives a local 
south dip for the contact of about 


2,700 ft. are stated to have returned | 211 as follows about gold deposi- nual rental of a cent an acre is to | 40 degrees and has also established 


the following values in penny-' ¢ion-: . 
weights: 16, 13, 14, 14, 16, 15, 18, 14./ «The richest area is on the steep 
(A pennyweight equals $1.925 at! son. of Marudi Mountain. Colors 
$38.50 gold). Quartz is stated t9/ +6 found in the pan in all the 
be very friable. This particular | creeks from Mile 7 of the trail on- 
vein referred to apparently extends | wards... The richest patch being 
from the old workings although worked at the time of the visit was 
the exact relationship has not been | near Paunch’'s camp on Crab Creek. 
established. i Values in the creek bed and on 


In testing a section where 4 | the hillsides were over one ounce | 


“draw” went off from the vein, five | t) the cubic yard. The workings in 
tests of gravel and sludge gave the | ocust Creek near Davidson's camp 
following reported values per cubic | were a little under a half ounce to 
yard: $1432, $17.33, $15.40, $36.25/ the cubic yard. 


| be paid on the 256,000 acres in the 
| block, 


Areas selected for retention must | 


be paid for at the rate of $5 a claim. 

Rupununi Mining Co. has a cap- 
italization of five million shares of 
which 1,666,666 shares have, been 
issued for property. A total of 1,- 
580,006 shares haye been sold for | 
cash and. there are three further | 
blocks of 240,000 sharés each under 
option at 30, 35 and 40 cents a 
share. Exercise of these options 
will mean a total of $450,000 cash 


and $38.45. | “Nuggets up to 10 oz. have been | provided tH company in all. A bal- 


To Use 150-160 Men | found.” ~ 
Operational plans are expected to. 
embrace a crew of 100 men for! that the gold had a local origin in 
placing the known placer deposit | the following’ terms: 
on a working basis with a further | 
crew of 50-60 labore?s to constitule coarse, much of the value b 
an exploration crew directed by: recovered being in.-the form-+o 
three technical men. Two portable | small nuggets which.are unword. 


diamond drills and a core Grilling | The fine gold examined undér the) 


outfit are to be used in this end Of) microscOpé has remarkably fresh 
the program. It is believéd that| pitted surfaces. The source ‘is 
this program will give the area | therefore in the immediate vicin- 
the first modern test it has had. | ity.” 
Not only does the company hold | New Air Strip Goes In 

the ground in the Marudi Moun- | The concession is located about 
tain area but a great surrounding , 400 miles south of Georgetown and 
area (see map); the 400-square a trip of weeks was previously | 
mile concession blankets a moun- necessary to reach the property. 
tain range which apparently holds The government is now completing 
the best geological possibilities. | an air strip not far from the com- 
The north and south contacts on} pany’s concession which is expect- 


either side the mountains are not-|ed to solve the company’s chief | 


ed on the map. Possible dredging | transportation problems. Wage} 
ground to the south -has also been ; scale for experienced labor is re- 
retained. ported at $1.30 to $1.50 daily with | 
Reports Ounce Values |} an extra 50 cents a day per man 

D. R. Grantham, formerly Dir- | for maintenance. For three years, 


“The. Marudi.Mountain gold. fe) 


swale | 6 ate is ex- 
Joocthcem ni ve rerun ip be | hinds of 


j ance of 1,033,328 shares will then 
Grantham. expressed his belief | remain on which no. commitment 


of any kind has been made. 
*~ Teronta, Men In: Control 


J. 3B ronto mine 
financie rs holds jthe right to 
appoint thtee ‘of thé five directors. 
President | is, C..O, Stee, until re- 
cently cOpsulting’ efigineer of Mal- 
artic. Goldfields. Other directors 
are Karl J; Springer president of 
Leitch GoldMinés(and J. B. Streit. 
Two: other: ‘provisional directors 
; are being replaced. ‘by. Wing Com- 
| mander J. Roland Robinson, M. P. 


| for Blackpool, Eng. who is chair- | 


| man of British, Guiana Consolidat- | 
\ed Goldfields’ (a diwidend-paying 
operation), and Maj. Chas, Broom- 
an-White of London, Eng., who is 
|a director of British Guiana Con- 
solidated Goldfields and of Mar- 
| udi Mountain Goldfields. 


ector General of the Economic Sur- | the company has exclusive right to |", STEEP ROCK IRON MINES sold 
vey of the British Empire, after a | examine its concession and to select | 22,489 shares to Premium Iron Ores 


short visit to the Marudi Mountaia | | areas which it wishes to retain. | 
Gold workings in 1934, stated in During the three-year period an- 


jat $3.25. Upon issue of this stock 
| issued capital -_ be © 5,968,000 
shares. 


persistence of gold values to depth 
in the deepest drilling to date. 


No. 20 hole was put down at 40 
degree to the north close to No. 52. 


No. 46 hole may represent a new 
| ore lens coming in as drilling pro- 
ceeeds farther west along the predi- 
| cated extension of the south zone. 
| But further drilling will be required 
to determine the exact situation. 


No. 47 drill hole was put down to 
test further the section tested by 
holes Nos. 18 and 13. No. 18 hole 
had returned one of the best inter- 
sections yet secured. No. 47 passed 
under 18 and gave $11.09 over 8 ft. 
and $11.55 over 5 ft. No. 48 hole was 
drilled over the top of a lower in- 
tersection in Nov 18 but was too 
high up to cut the same section. 


No. 49 hole went. under No. 13 and 
gave five gold-bearing sections in- 
cluding one which ran really high 
grade. Values were: $2.48 over 44 /t.; 

| $7.32 over 5 ft; $1.96 over 9.0 ft; 
$3.47 over 3.5 ft.; and $55.92 over 
12 ft. 


No. 13 hole had given an inter- 
section of $152 over 6.6 ft. 
* No. 49 hole was at 60 degrees 
against the 40 degree incline for No. 
13. The values are in the north zone 
for both holes. 


No. 50 hole drilled over No. 13 
gave $4.41 over:7 ft., $5.01 over 5 ft., 
and $25.41 over 3 ft. No. 51 hole 
drilled over No. 13 to reach sections 
farther down in No. 13 which would 
not be cut in 50 gave $19.64 over 2 ft. 


The shaft for which equipment | 


has been ordered will be put down | 


between the north and south ore 
zones and will be about mid-way 
between the Dexter boundary to the 
west and the Dickenson boundary. 


The Seyenty-Fourth Annual Financial Statement 


The Economical Mutual 
Fire rc homer; 


ASSETS 


Book Value of Real Estate owned or 
held for sale $ 29,500.00 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, first 
i 643,559.04 


Agreements for Sale 5,304.25 


Book Value of Bonds and Debentures 

y seeeede 2,886,293.07 
Book Value of Stocks owned ......... 196,798.32 
Cash on hand and in banks 92,019.87 
Interest and Dividends due and accrued 32,391.85 


Agents’ balances written on or after 
October 1, 1945 


Amount due from reinsurance on losses 
already paid 


Accounts Receivable 


164,283.08 


26,509.39 
4,038.55 


$4,080,697.42 


HENRY KNELL, President 


Head Office: Kitchener, 


LIABILITIES 


Total provision for unpaid claims .. 


Total net reserve carried out at 80% .. 


Reserve and unpaid claims 


licensed reinsurance unsecured ..... 


»» $ 225,759.03 
663,909.58 


under un- 





16,312.85 


Agency and other expenses, due and 


WINE ov ck sc vba paewes 


Taxes due and accrued. ccccececccece 
Reinsurance balances ......sseesgeoes 
Reserve for loss on investments ...... 


Reserve for returns of premiums ..... 


4,828.51 
36,886.59 
35,978.86 
50,000.00 

3,055.09 

$1,036,730.51 


Surplus for protection of policyholders 3,043,966.91 


F. W. SNYDER, Managing Director 


Ontario 


$4,080,697.42 


OUR SEVENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


OUR INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS | 
DON'T GO QUITE THIS FAR... 


BUT THEY CAN BE A BIG HELP 
WITH YOUR PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


For instance, B-A Industrial Engineers were called in to find the 
cause of excessive power consumption and high cost of main- 
tenance on a paper machine. They made a detailed inspection 
of all bearing surfaces. They prepared a chart showing dia- 
gramatically all bearings which needed to be re-conditioned or 
replaced. They, then, supplied a layout of an improved lubrica- 
tion system using new applicators and assisted the mechanical 
department during its installation: 


British Dryer Bearing Oil 77 was recommended for dryer 
and calendar stack bearings and B-A Duralube 6350 for table 
roll bearings. Both were adopted. 


Maintenance Costs were reduced 63% 


tion 15%. 


B-A’s LINE OF INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS INCLUDES: 


B-A PARALKETONE B — ANTI- 
RUST COMPOUND used for 
the protection of equipment 
against indoor or outdoor storage 
conditions. 


B-A 2238 ANTI-RUST COMPOUND 
—a soft coating for use on manu- 
factured metal articles for storage 
or movement from plant to plant. 


B-A 2425 CUTTING AND DRAW- 
ING COMPOUND—homogeneous 
paste usable with and without 
dilution. 


B-A MULSICUT 2165—soluble cut- 
ting oil which creates a@ true 
emulsion with water in any 
Mesired proportion. 


0 and power consump- 


. It will pay you to have a B-A Industrial Engineer study 
your equipment, help with your lubrication problems. 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


Intelligent Employment of 
“Risk Capital” 


We are the sponsors of the following 
Mining companies 


* 
IN RED LAKE 


Campbell Red Lake Mines Limited 
Dickenson Red Lake Mines Limited 
Brewis Red Lake Mines Limited 
Clicker Red Lake Mines Limited 
Macfie Red Lake Mines Limited 
Detta Red Lake Mines Limited 
Dorion Red Lake Mines Limited 
Lake Rowan (1945) Mines Limited 


* 


IN BOURLAMAQUE- 
LOUVICOURT 


Mylamaque Mines Limited 
Petitclerc Mines Limited 
Tasmaque Gold Mines Limited 


* 


A new map of the Red Lake Mining 
Area will be mailed on request. 


About a year ago a prominent British industrialist told the Empire Club 
of Toronto that Canada was one of the potential millionaires of the earth 
and that our possession of such an abundance of every sort of basic raw 
material presented exceptional opportunities to men of character, ability, 
vision and enthusiasm. We concur in this view. 


While our organization is comparatively young, the principals have had 
a wide experience in their chosen field. 


A recognition of our responsibilities towards the investing public and 
an adherence to sound business practices, is gaining for us the confidence 
of a widening circle of clients and friends. 


Our organization is engaged in the continual search for new mines and 
in the management of certain Canadian gold mining properties in various 
stages of development, Accordingly we must constantly find new capital, 
without which such operations would not be possible. 


In the production of gold the element of risk, common to any business 
enterprise, is increased by the time, expense and other hazards incidental to 
the discovery, exploration and development of a mine. However, the profit 
realized on a successful gold mine is very handsome in terms of the original 
capital invested, and our Canadian mining history abounds with such cases. 


Few people can afford to assume all the risk of mining. We have con- 
stantly reiterated that the purchase of new mining securities must be regarded 
s “RISK CAPITAL INVESTMENT.” We try to reach a large group of 
people who, like ourselves, have confidence in Canada’s future and can 
afford to allocate a portion of their capital or income, without hardship, to 
our RISK CAPITAL offerings. The hazard is therefore distributed over « 
large group of investors. 


The Brewis & White organization has obtained the services of the best 
engineers, geologists, and other field men available. Their experience 
minimizes the possibility of non-success by careful estimates of the risk 
element pertaining to each issue. 


We urge a searching examination of the new Red Lake issues sponsored 


by us, and invite your participation in these exceptionally attractive offerings. 


Our experience and reputation for reliability, not to mention the successful 
ventures we have already sponsored, ensure to the investor the probability 
of an excellent return for a small outlay. 


. “ONE GOOD INVESTMENT WORTH A LIFETIME OF | 
ze LABOUR.” j 


BREWIS & WHITE 


200 Bay Street, Toronto — Telephone *Elgin 7225 





With More at Work Underground 
Paymaster Step-up Coming Quickly 


By GORDON M. GRANT 

With its underground crew nearly 
doubled through addition of about 
100 men recently, Paymaster Con- 
solidated Mines is making rapid 
strides toward normal production— 
and possible expansion. 

Daily preduction the last~.six 
months has gradually stepped up 
from less than 350 tons to well over 
400 tons. Output value last month 
topped $100,000 for the first time 
since early in the war. With a new 
compressor expected this month, 
and a new hoist for No. 5 shaft to 
arrive a little later, the foundations 
have been Jaid for a rettirn to capa- 
city operations of 600 tons daily. 

Mill Expansion Ahead? 

With excellent results attending 
recent development work, the man- 
agement has not been unmindful of 
the fact that the enlarged under- 
ground program now building up 


may ultimately lead to expansion. 
It is noteworthy that present build- 
ings could house all the equipment 
needed for an expansion in mill 
capacity from 600 to 1,000 tons 
daily. Cost of such an expansion 
| would be in the neighborhood of 
| $115,000, it is estimated. 

It is believed that with the new 
compressor-and hoist, the company 
tons and a monthly output of $150,- 
000-$155,000 quite quickly. 
$155,000 quite quickly. 

When the new compressor and 
high-speed hoist are installed, ag- 
gressive work will be carried on 


down to the 4,000-ft. horizon. The 
company is taking on further men 
as they become available and canbe 
assimilated. Labor — situation 
Porcupine seems to be gradually 
getting better, it is reported. 
Upper Levels Still Respond 

For the moment work is being 
concentrated on the upper levels 
and encouraging ore results report- 
ed last year are continuing. 

No. 14 vein on the 7th and 9th 
levels has been returning ore run- 
ning well above the mine average 
this year. On the 7th level. going 
east, the following successive faces 


Brazeau Deep Test Well 
Finds‘East Side Madison’ 


From Our Own Correspondent 

CALGARY—Home-Brazeau Syn- 
dicate No. 1, L.S.D. 5 17-43-17w5, 
key wildcat near the crest of the 
big Brazeau anticline in the central 
Alberta foothills, has confirmed an 
“East Side Madison Limestone 
block” at 11,351 ft. 6,876 ft. below 
sea level, and is now drilling helow 
11,370 ft., 19 ft. in this Madison. This 
well, it will be recalled, first topped 
the Madison at 9,498 ft. 5,023 ft. 
subsea, set 7-in. casing at 9,523 ft., 
and faulted out of the lime at 9,597 
ft. Slight porosity in this lime- 
stone sliver indicated from 500 to 
1,000 Mcf of gas. 

The structural picture indicated 
by the Brazeau test is, in many re- 
spects, comparable to that along the 
east side of North Turner Valley, 
where a limestone block of as yet 
undetermined width lies 1,000 ft. 
or so below, the east edge -of the 
main Turner Valley lime ridge. In 
Turner Valley, both main ridge and 
east side block are productive. The 
gas in the upper lime at Brazeau 
offers a good prospect in this sec- 
tion west of the present test well. 


33rd ANNUAL REPORT 
SHOWS CONTINUED GROWTH 


Deposits 
highest in. the Cor 
crease of $731,078.20%¢ 
. 


.- 


Quick Liquid Assets -” 


what 
(Market value, Dec, 34p.4% 
SEX 


on demand, 


Increased Profits 


© 120.02% of savings payable 


$65,814.41 (7.43% of Paid-up Capital) in 1945. 
$52,351.05 (5.91% of Paid-up Capital) in 1944, 


Reserve Position Sound $30,000.00 transferred to General 
Reserve from profits from 1945. 


$30,000.00 transferred to 
Reserve, 


Reserves 


General Reserve 


Contingent Reserve ..s.cessecess 
Real Estate Reserve. 


Total Reserves 


General Reserve from Contingent 


weseseees $230,000.00 
100,000.00 
25,000.00 


seeeceeeeess $395,000.00 
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E. H. POOLER & CO. 


Members: The Toronto Stock Exchange 


302 BAY STREET 


TORONTO AD. 4902 
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DUKEL GOLD MINES 
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Quoted on Toronto over-the-counter market 
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Picard& Fleming 
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100 Adelaide St. W. — ADel. 5621 — T 


BORDESSA 


Bordulac Area 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Picard& Fleming 


STOCK 


BROKERS 


100 Adelaide St. W. — ADel. 5621 — Toronto 1 


The prospects of the lower lime sec- 
tion will be determined by the bit 
in the near future. 

* * * 


Cal-Standard Tests Ellis 


The California-Standard Com- 
pany has staked and started work 
on its initial 1946 wildcat on the 
Southeastern Alberta Plains. The 
new test is Burdett-Province No. 4, 
in the northeast quarter of L.S.D. 
16 13-7-13w4. The -well, to be an 
Ellis sand test, will be drilled by 
Can-Tex Drilling Co., using the light 
rotary from the recently abandoned 
Foremost-Province No. 4, 


The objective is an oil-bearing 
Ellis pinchout down the flank of a 
Madison lime high — the type of 
structure which yielded the Conrad 
oilfield, about 18 miles west and 
south. Cal-Standard has already 
drilled several wildcats, with en- 
couraging but not commercial 
shows, in the vicinity of the new 
Burdett venture. These - include: 
Legend-Province No. 1, two miles 
west, three quarters: of. a mile 
south; Legend-Province No. 3, 1% 
miles west, one. mile north; and 
Foremost-Province No. 3, four miles 
east. 


Work on Smoky Reserve 

The three big “cats” (two fitted 
with bulldozers) clearing about 67 
miles of winter road from the En- 
trance railway point into the 207,- 


000-acre Smoky River oil and gas’ 


reservation, have advanced about 
miles beyond Entrance in their first 
eight days on the job. A Heiland 
Exploration Seismograph party will 
move in as soon as the remaining 
82° miles of road have been clear: 

It is hoped that Seismograph profile 
of the indicated structure underly- 
ing the reservation can be complet- 
ed before spring break-up renders 
the winter road unserviceable. This 
north central Alberta foothills re- 
serve was taken up Jan. 4 for a 
syndicate of five “majors,” McColl- 
Frontenac, Shell of Canada, Imper- 
ial Oil, Gulf Research and Socony- 
Vacuum. 

& & «¢ 


Home Drills Two More 


Home Oil Company Ltd. has stak- 
ed locations for two key new tests 
of the “west lime uplift” in North 
Turner Valley. The new wells are: 
Home Millarville No. 22, L.S.D. 16 
32-20-3w5; and Home Milarville No. 
23, L.S.D. 7 5-21-3w5. Contractor 
for both wells is Drilling Contrac- 
tors Ltd. Derrick is now being 
erected at the Homé No, 22 site, and 
operations will start shortly at the 
Home No, 23. : 


Home No. 22 is located quarter of 
a mile due south of the Home- 
Millarville No. 19 producer, which 
topped the west lime uplift 3,939 ft. 
subsea at 8,041 ft.; quarter of a 
mile due west of the Miragle Royal- 
ties No. 3, discovery west lime up- 
lift test which found the lime 3,835 
ft. subsea; and three eighths of a 
mile southwest of the Alberta Oil 
Incomes No. 2 producer, which 
found the “main uplift lime” 4,254 
ft. subsea. The Home No. 23 site 
is three eighths of a mile north- 


in} 


are reported starting Jan. 12: $33.49 
over 40 in.; $8.85 over 66 in.; $9.62 
over 40 in.; $13.09 over 90 in.; $10.01 
over 72 in.; $13.47 over 40 in.; $7.31 
over 60 in.; $10.78 over 42 in.; $13.30 
over 54 in.; $37.34 over 54 in.; $3.85 
over 40 in.; $41.19 over 48 in.; $28.87 
over 66 in.; $13.86 over 66 in.; $48.89 
over 72 in.; $133.98 over 84 in.; and 
$21.56 over 54 in. 


Not as many faces have been 
taken out on the No. 14 vein at the 
9th level since Jan. 12 but the tenor 
of values has run similar to those 
two levels above. Here are con- 
secutive fates: $19.95 over 40 in.; 
$20.79 over’ 98.in.; $16.55 over 84 in.; 
$9.24 over 60 in.; $23.48 over 66 in.; 
$16.55 over 60/in.; $17.15 over 42 in.; 
$13.86 over 60 in.; $15.78 over 40 in.; 
$25.79 over 54 in.; $58.90 over 78 in.; 
$26.56 over 48 in.; and $8.10 over 
60 in. ’ 

gDespite wartime difficulties, Pay- 
master has gradually improved its 
financial position during the war 
years. If further mine development 


‘warrants expansion, the company 


will likely have the resources to 
meet the cost. 


*- As at June 30, 4945, working capi- 


tal amounted to $1,584,055. Current 
assets of $1,654,922 at that time in- 
cluded $441,066 cash, $1,145,197 in 
stocks and bonds and $58,924 in sup- 
plies. The company paid a dividend 


‘lof a cent a share on Jan. 10, 1946, 


‘anda further dividend of similar 
amount will be paid May 10. These 
two dividends, entailing a distribu- 
tion of $172,582; represent a 100% 
increase in 1946 dividend distribu- 
tions over payments the previous 
calendar year. 


west .of the Home-Millarville No. |- 


19 west uplift producer, and is the 
same distance southwest of the 
Home-Millarville No. 12 main up- 
lift producer. 


This “west lime uplift,” together 
with the “east side lime block,” of- 
fers the brightest prospects for fur- 
ther extension of the Turner ‘Valley 
field. The west uplift, found at the 


Miracle Royalties No. 3 and Home- |' 


Millarville No. 19, showed up again 
at the Home-Millarville. No. 
producer, some 2% miles northwest 
of the Home No. 19, opening a belt 
of considerable length and as yet 
unknown width for development. 


Bulk of oil rights along the indi- 


— uplift are held by Home Oil |: 
0. 


Foothills 23, a Big One 


Foothills Oil & Gas No. 23, L.S.D. 
3 9-21-3w5, appears to have moved 
up into the “big well” class follow- 
ing further acidization. On Friday, 
Feb. 8, after returning input oil, 
the well was ripping out new oil 
under its own power at a rate of 
38 bbls. hourly. It is expected that 
the well will now be placed on 
steady production. 


Foothills No. 23 is the latest and 
structurally most easterly comple- 
tion on the “east side lime block” 
of North Turner Valley. First re- 
corded production was nine bbls. 
hourly with booster gas and five 
bbls. hourly under the well’s own 
power, following treatment of each 
of the two porous zones with two 
500 gallon acid washes. These treat- 
ments were followed by 1,000 gal- 
lons of acid to the lower porous, 
with following yield 10 bbls. hourly 

nder the well’s own power. A 
ourth acid treatment (1,500 gal- 
lons to the lower porous) was ap- 
plied Feb. 6, with fifth treatment 
(3,000 gallons to the lower, 3,000 
gallons to the upper zone) on Feb. 
7. The 38 bbls. hourly flow followed 
these treatments. 


BROWN BOUSQUET MINES has 
been drilling its Bousquet twp., 
Que., property’ since November. 
Three recent holes are reported to 
have cut vein structure containing 
some gold in vicinity of south con- 
tact of the shear. Hole No. 20 was 
spotted 200 ft. south of base line 
and after passing through 25 ft. of 
overburden entered andesite por- 
phyry. : 


18} 


La 


MINING CONCENTRATES 


BASE METAL MINING CORP. 
reports estimated operating profit 
of $197,000 in 1945. Ore milled, 47,- 
777 tons, averaged: 2.83% lead and 
13.67% zinc, from which were pro- 
duced. approximately 1,400 tors of 
lead. concentrates averaging 80,96% 
lead and 9,373 tons of zinc. concen- 
trates averaging 58.89% zinc. Con- 
tracts have been arranged for sale 
of zinc and lead concentrates pro- 
duced up to June 30. 


* o * 


CLAVOS PORCUPINE MINES. 
reports drilling anomalies as out- 
lined in recent geophysical survey. 
Additional acreage was purchased 
to south and north. 


* * * 


COURTMONT .GOLD MINES 
states magnetometer, survey shows 
two main zones on its Louvicourt 
twp., Que., property. Diamond drill- 
ing has. got under way near the 
southern boundary. Officers and di- 
rectors: C. T. Ross, president; C. W. 
Waller, vice-president; W. G. Chipp, 
secretary; J. S. Booth and H. Hen- 
derson, Julius M. Cohen is consult- 
ing engineer. 

7 * ” 


CENTREMAQUE GOLD MINES 
says two heavy drilling rigs are 
cross-sectioning westward extensien 
of East Sullivan and D’Aragon 
structure. Hole 8 was stopped at 
771 ft. after passing through three 
sections of rhyolite breccia. Hole 9 
is drilling below 675 ft. and has cut 
two shears and ‘several mineralized 
sections. 

* * . 

CONTINENTAL DIAMOND 
DRILLING & EXPLORATION CO. 
announ¢tés* that Typhooh Yellow- 
knife. and Wolfpack Yellowknife are 
being incorporated to acquire 1,200 
acres at Giauque Lake, Yellowknife 


district, N.W.T. Continental holds a 
|40% interest in the property. Com- 


pany, also holds a 40% interest in| 


financing and development of 22 
claims at Keezhik Lake, Albany 
River area, Ont. and a 40% interest 
in nine claims in the Stormy Lake 
area. Herbdix Gold Mines is being 
incorporated to take over Stormy 
Lake property. 
* . * 

DOME MINES reports bullion 
production of $431,543 from 48,200 
tons of ore milled, an average re- 
covery of $8.95 per ton in Jan., 
1946 ($431,042 from 46,500 tons, av- 
erage $9.27 previous month). 

* * a 


INSCO MINES reports five dia- 
mond drills operating on its Lake 
Dufault, Que., property, and a sixth 


to start soon. Three drills are prob- | 


ing magnetic anomalies indicated by 


a recent survey and two other drills | 


exploring two _ strong 
faults or shear zones. 


WEST AMULET MINES is drill- 
ing an anomaly %-mile down the 
Waite Mine fault with core showing 
mineralization in altered dalmation- 
ite. Quartz and calcite, pyrite and 
some chalco have been found adja- 
cent to rhyolite-andesite contact. 
The drill is expected to cut a sul- 
phide zone at around 800 ft. 


. * * 


‘ VILLBONA GOLD MINES com- 
pleted drill holes 25 and 26 at depths 
of 305 and 351 ft., as well as a joint 
hole with Twin.Fault Mines. Bound- 
ary boring cut an 8-ft. quartz vein 
along the Villebona shear, establish- 
ing continuity of quartz in this 
structure for 1,500 ft. No. 26 proved 
continuity of ‘“B” vein zone on Vill- 
bona for 1,350 ft. and its related No. 
1 vein for 700 ft. 
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A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Established 1886 
STOCK BROKERS and FINANCIAL AGENTS 
MEMBERS THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


OSLER BUILDING, 11 Jordan St. (cor. Melinda) 
ADelaide 2431 
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TORONTO 
Cable Address RELSO 


POWELL 
ROUYN 


GOLD MINES LIMITED 


1,250,000 Shares Issued 


At this producing mine adjacent to Noranda interesting 
developments are taking place. Information on request, 


C. C. FIELDS & CO. 


200 BAY STREET WA. 4731 TORONTO 


Branches: Hamilton, Kingston 


Members, The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Private wire connections to Montreal 


Sr 1871 THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
issued its first policy from.a small office in 
Montreal. The event occurred six years after 
the Company received its charter, during 
which time—with the passing of the Act 
of Confederation (1867)—the Dominion of 


Canada was born. The Sun Life of Canada has marched forward with 
the Dominion which, with its steady growth in resources and its rise 
in world esteem, has earned so high a place in councils of mankind. 

The Company’s growth is significant proof of wide public accep- 
tance. Through three quarters of a century, during which wars have 
scarred the earth, and mighty inventions and discoveries have altered 
man’s destiny, the Sun Life of Canada has met successive opportunities, 
expanding as life and industry took on new shapes and aspects. In 
1895—at the end of the first twenty-five years of operation—the 
assurances in force amounted to $35 million. At the end of fifty years 
—in 1920—this amount had risen to $488 million. Today, after 
seventy-five years of public service, the Sun Life of Canada holds a 
leading place among life assurance companies with wellover one 
million policyholders and assurances in ‘fotce of $3,390,372,327. The 
Company’s financial strength and high standard of service are indeed 
worthy of the finest traditions of a great time-honoured enterprise. 


From the 1945. Annual Report 


BENEFITS PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 
$1,800,672,431 


BENEFITS PAID IN 1945 
$90,226,067 


' ASSURANCES IN FORCE 
$3,390,372,327 


NEW ASSURANCES IN 1945 
$241,409,819 


having been hereunto affixed® 
4 day of . 


« 


Copy of the Annual Report for 1945 will be sent to all policyholders, 
or may be obtained from the Head Office, Montreal. 
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IN THE VAST AREA OF QUEBEC, WHICH EXCEEDS THE COMBIN- 
ED AREAS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, MARITIME PROVINCES, NEW 
YORK STATE, NEW ENGLAND AND CALIFORNIA, LIES THE REAL 


OPPORTUNITY FOR INVESTMENT; 


BECAUSE THE POPULATION IS FAITHFUL TO PRINCIPLES THAT 
STAND FOR PROGRESS WITHIN WELL-ESTABLISHED ORDER; 


BECAUSE THE PROVINCE CONTAINS IMMENSE NATURAL 
RESOURCES AND HAS EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 


This oldest and largest province of Canada: moves 
along its calm way undisturbed by the storms of 
troubled thoughts which are agitating other parts of 
the world. The people of Quebec believe in the sober 
principles which stand for progress within well-estab- 
lished order, for progress not of an ephemeral order 
but a progress based on sound and lasting rules. This 
spells in the practical things of every day life respect 
for honest investment, encouragement to private 
initiative, belief in the principle that capital and labor 
are partners in the common task of building an ever 
greater province. 


Pseudo philosophies of State interference in every 


phase of life find no encouragement in the Psy ince of 


Quebec. 


Nowhere else in the world will honest capital find a 
better haven than in Quebec, nor opportunity for 
reasonable return and adequate protection in its 
honest task of serving man. 


The waterpowers of Quebec during the present century . 


have undergone developments which have already 
produced a quickened industrial life, and which are 
capable of meeting all demands which industry may 
make. There is no limit which can be seen now as to 
their future developments. Located strategically by a 
benevolent Providence in the various parts of the 
province, the waterpowers permit of establishment of 
industries of all kinds where power, in great and small 
quantities, can serve industry every day of the year. 
Some waterpower developments of the province 
already in operation are the epic type, and emphasize 
what is to come. 


The mineral development of the province of Quebec 
stands today on the dawn of an expansion which 
experts believe will make world mining history. The 
variety of metals, their abundance, and their access- 
ibility, are evidences of what is to come in rapid order. 


Scientific forestry research is pointing still more 
avenues for the use of the varied types of woods grown 
in the Province of Quebec. The vast forest industry of 
the province — the continental centre of newsprint pro- 
duction par excellence, for example — is at the dawn of 
still greater development, and along new lines thanks 
to such scientific discoveries as to uses which may be 
made of woods hitherto held to be of minor importance. 
Under scientific supervision the forests of Quebec will 


insure the permanency of its waterpowers, of the 
fertility of its agricultural life — still and always the 
primary strength of the province — the preservation of 
its fauna and fisheries. 


The forests of the province are reserves that will 
provide the wood with which to build and rebuild the 
cities and towns of the continent, and assure the 
continuance of supply for the newsprint of a free Press. 
The marine fisheries, already noted for the fine quality 
of their yields, are on the threshold of a development 
which will mean reaching into distant markets. 


Recognition has come of late to the fact that the 
tourist industry is one which is to rank amongst the 
great industries of the centuries. Where else on such 
a scale can such an industry be developed than in 
Quebec — with its majestic rivers, its thousands of 
lakes, its wild life, and with a people inhabiting it who 
have lost none of the graces of hospitality which 
distinguished their forebears? The province, where old 
and new ways of living sometimes blend together in a 
unique manner, sometimes contrast peculiarly, offers 
the tourist the “quite different” surroundings he seeks. 


The healthful winter climate, with its deep snows, 
affords opportunities without rival for the creation of a 
great winter playground in the mountain ranges which 
stretch across the province. Here are pleasures com- 
parable with the delights which open up to the disciples 
of Izaak Walton, and the followers of Nimrod at other 
seasons of the year. 


The height of ocean navigation is found at Montreal, 
and down the river from Montreal to the ocean are 
other well equipped ports capable of handling cargoes 
from all lands of the world. From Montreal stretch out 
the lines of the world’s two greatest rail transportation 
systems, and the interior of Canada can be reached 
from the Metropolis by a system of canals ever being 
improved, 


The network of highways is excellent. Though already 
extensive, it will be increased to meet new require- 
ments. There are up-to-date airlines. 


Add to the advantages enumerated the primary factor 
— the sanity of the people and their desire for progress 
in order — and the glimpse is given to the illimitable 
resources which await but the touch to be transformed 
into untold wealth, and the picture of the after-war 
future is unrolled. 





